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PREFATORY NOTE, 



The present volui 
Iwdies the resulta o 



ne on the GaeiT Social Evit em- 
f peraonal observation and study of the 
over many yeajs. As stated in the 
Introduction, I published a pamphlet on the same question 
in 1843. In the course of a few days, the first edition of 
1000 copies was sold ; this was followed by a second of 
2000 copies ; sSter which a third edition of iOOO was issued; 
in a short time, however, the pamphlet was out of print. 
Since then I have been frequently requested to reproduce it, 
but felt reluctant to plunge again into the uninviting and 
oppaUing theme. As attention, however, is now being more 
generally directed to the question, I have thought that good 
might result from my again publishing on the subject, and 
in a more enlarged form. 

In addition to notes of personal investigation regarding 
the evil in different cities and towns in the United King- 
dom, this volumo contains ofiicial and other communications, 
with original and selected contributions by able writers, all 
beaiTog on the causes and extent of prostitution, the results 
which it produces, and the means which might be advan- 
tageously employed for its prevention and suppression. This 
exposure of the evil may, it is hoped, in addition to other 
services, tend to give juater views of the whole bearings of 
this perplexing question, and lead to more energetic and en- 
hghtened effort in the way of dealing successfnlly with the 
problems which it involves. 

To Colonel Hendei-son, C.B., of the Metropolitan Police; 
a^OT Greig, C.B.,of the Liverpool Police; Cliief Constable 



M'Cal!, of tLa Glasgow Police ; Superintendent Dewar, of 
the Greenock Police, and other Police Officials in different 
parts of the kingdom, I feel deeply indebted for the com- 
munications with which I have been favoured, relating to the 
present extent of Prostitution, and for the statistical infor 
mafion, from authentic sources, which they have enabled me 
to lay before the public. I have also gratefully to record my 
acknowledgments to several authors, publishers, and others, 
through whose kindness I have been permitted to enrich my 
pages with so many valuable contributions, 1 feel specially 
indebted to the Rev, Dr. John S. Wardlaw, Principal of the 
Mission College, St. John's Wood, London, for his kindness 
in allowing me to quote from the iLecturea of his honoured 
father, and to the family of the late Professor, lliller of 
Edinburgh TTniveraity, for the liberty aEForded me of giving 
his views, originally published in the Hdinhurgh Medical 
Jowmal. 

Owing to the interest excited in the recent discussions 
regarding the operations of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
which have a direct bearing on the subject of this volume, it 
has been deemed advisable to indicate briefly the views of 
several Members of the House of Commons, and of the Rev. 
Dr. PCobert Buchanan, on this important question. 

I now submit these pages to the pubUc, in the hope that 
they may be regarded as embodying some facta that I'equire 
to be known in regard to tlie Social Evil, and that the views 
and suggestions indicated may prove useful and practical 
to zealous workers engaged in the suppression of this wide- 
spread vice and the reclamation of its miserable victims. 



W. L. 



Glasuow, AprU, 1871. 
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9s March, 1643, I publisKed a forty-eight p;^ pamphlet, 
eatitled "An Exposure of Female Prostitution in London, 
Leeds, Rochdale, and especially in Glasgow ; with Remarks 
on the Caiises, Extent, Reaulta, and Remedy of the Evil." 

The following is a copy of the inscription ;— Inscribed, to 
Chriatlana, for awaking their zeal ; to parents and guard- 
ians, for increasing their watchfulness ; to youths for their 
waraing : to profligate mon, for their terror : and to the 
unhappy females themselves, for assuring them that though 
their wickedness is abhorred, there are those who commiserate 
their wretchedness, and are ready to lead a helping hand to 
the penitent. 

The Rev, Dr. William Anderson, of John Street United 
Presbyterian Church, Glasgow, furnished the following 
introductory recommendation ; — As a young man, publishing 
on a subject of such delicacy, Mr, Logan has requested of me 
a short introduction to his readei'S. I comply with hia 
request willingly, at the risk though it be of sharing the 
odium which will be heaped on him, not only by the guilty 
_ whose crimes and villaniea he exposes, but by some pro- 
g Christians in whose affected or false delicacy there is 
fc betraying of the cause of virtue. — 1 therefore assure all. 



hesitation 
will benefi 
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with wLom my word has any weight, that Mr. Logan is 
peraon of long-tried zeal and integrity; and that wherever 
he uairates any thing as having come under hia person&l 
observation, his statement of the facta may be relied on witi. 
the utmost confidence. My principal object is to give the" 
above assurance to the public of the excellence of Mr. 
Logan's character; but without committing myself to an 
approval of all Mr, Logan's expressions aa.d details, I feel no 
expressing my conviction that his "Exposure" 
;he cause of pure morality. Some of the facts 
are disgusting beyond any perhaps ever published ; but it is 
precisely in this that the chief merit of the publication lies, 
as calculated to create a deep loathing of the worse than 
brutal system ; — when at the same time there is not a Ecene 
revealed from which even the most corrupt imagination can- 
receive any incentive to sin. The public needed such ah 
exposure to let them know what atrocities as well as de- 
baucheries are being practised in our city. — Glasgow, Marclif 
1843. 

The following important note from the late and much 
lamented Richard Cobden, M.F,, accompanied the third 
edition ; — 

London, 17th March, 1843. — Dhak Sib, — I have read 
with mournful interest the tract you have been so good as to 
forward to me upon Proatitution.^It is indeed a moat 
melancholy picture of the degi-adation of the better portion 
of our species. You have had tlie rare merit of succeeding 
in portraying this evil in all its nakedness, and yet have not 
said a word to raise an impure thought ; indeed, I can hardly 
imagine a greater antidote for young minds than your tract. 
Accept my thanks for your effoits in the cause of humanity, 
— And I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, Eichakd Cobdek. 
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iffurJa me much pleasure to be able to insert the fol- 

■|"lowiiig note from Clarkson, the late venerable and well- 

W known advocate of Negro Emaucijiation, Independently of 

'iBT considerations, the note is interesting as evincing how 

3 philanthropic spirit of the octogenaiian burned in its 

I desires to have human wretchedness and crime reduced, in 

whatever direction thoy might appear. The original ia an 



^^L is th( 
^Kthan 
^^Knotio 



Playford HaU, May 5, 1S43.— SiK,— I am vejy ili at thia 
ttme, and am aowfcMl deolimng in the S4th year of my agt, 
abnoet ioom out in body and Tnind, from a laborious 
devotion of 59 years to our sacred cause, so that I am, 
lered totally to toithdrav) myself fiwrn all future correspon-- 
the affairs of the present world I can write to you 
but a very few words on the subject of your 
luable book, which has been i-ead to me to-day, for I am 
'fcw bliTid to read it myself. It lays open a scene of tuiser'j 
which is moat appalling, and which ought to be 
better known, that people may take an interest in its sup- 
pression. It is a crying evil. No one can read the account, 
who has but a single spark of humanity in him, who does 
not feci his frame shalccn. Eut how to get rid of the evil 
is the question. I fear that till men are made morally better 
they are at present, or till they have some more serious 
notions of religion, they will still go on in the old course — 
out yet I think Parliament can do something in the way of 
checking the evil, and no two better measures can be sug- 
gested to them, than the Jirst and second proposed by youi'- 
self in p. 31 — but I am nearly tired with writing the little I 
have done, and I am trespassing in vrriting to you at all ; but 
1 did not like your letter to go unnoticed on account of the 
it importance of the subject, and without expressing to 
writer how highly I appreciate his exertions, and how 



mucU X wish him Buccess in hia undertaking, and iiow mvcli 
I regret, from the weak and ahattered state in which I now 
am, that I am prevenWd from rendering him any further 
assistance on the subject. — I am, Sir, yours truly, ThohAB 
Clabksoh. 

The Eight Hon. 0. P. Villiera, M.P., in a note of 2d 
May, 1 843, says : — Deab Sie,^I have read the pamphlet you 
have had the kindness to send me. I have read it witfe 
great intereBt, and Bhocking as the details are that yoa 
narrate, it is impesaible to doubt that you render a service to 
humanity by their publication. It la the first step essential to 
the check of such a mass of misery and crime. Thanking yoa. 
for the favour of forwarding me the copy, — I remain, deutj 
Su-, very faithfully yours, C. P. Villiers. 

Douglas Jerrold also favoured me with the following 
note: — West Lodge, Putney, London, Jan. 27, 1845. — 
Deail Slit, I had already read your valuable and earoBst 
pani])hlet, and am happy to have the opportunity of thank- 
ing its author for the mournful interest which it excited in 
me. The picture di-awn in it is so tenihle, but its exhibition 
miMi do great good. That any literary exertions of mine 
should meet with tbe sympathy and approval of men, im- 
pressed like yourself for the alleviation of infirm and loronged 
humanity, is the beat and most sufficing reward. — YouiB 
Biucerely, Douolae Jerbold. 

The venerable James Sigston, who had taken an active 
port for more than thirty years in the Leeds Guardian Society 
for fallen women, writes a& follows, in a note to myself, of 
date. May, 1854 : — Having been a member of the Guardian 
Society from its commencement in 1821, I have had many 



Opportunities of listening to the painful circumstances of 
tbose unhappy females, and my opinion is, that in general the 
men are the moat guilty parties ; and I am sorry that the 
law does not allow magistrates to punish them aa they 



K ^ 1 



"In May, 1813,1 received the following valuable letter 
from the then Governor of Millbant Penitentiary for Con- 
victa, London : — 

Deab Sir, — I have to aetnowledge the receipt of your 
pamphlet, which I have reid with painfol interest, and for 
which I am much obliged. I heartily agree with yon in 
desiring a remedy for this wide-spreading and desolating 
vice. The diseased state of public morals, as regards tha 
male sex, is no doubt the most comprehensive cause of the 
evil as well as the chief obstacle to any practical attempt to 
put it down. Could we but raise the standard of morality * 
among men to that which is established among the respect- 
able portion of the other sex, it would at onee afford the most 
extensive facilities to the discovery and application of proper 
correctives. But benevolent reformers now feel checked by 
the consciousness that the wealthy, and influential, and 
respectable portion of the male community, from the Senate 
to the shop, labour under the deadening effects of early par- 
ticipation in the sin and of a false estimate of its real char- 
acter. Hence, any grave pi-oposal of a radical reform in this 
depai-tment of public morals would be encountered to a 
certainty with mockery, prejudice, selfishness, sophistry, and 
corrupt hostility in various shapes. I say not this to dia- 
com-age effort, but if effort is to be made in the cause of 
virtue it is not the less likely to succeed from calculating 
■well beforehand the difficulties to be expected. 

^"With reference to your enumeration of the causes of prosti- 
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tution, you appear to me to tave omitted one which my exper- 
ience in tliis place has led me to look upon as very common. 
I mean that young girls are to a great extent led into the 
Tile trade not by men but Ly other females. The case seema 
to be this — Poor families live iu low neigh boui-hoods where 
their children form an acquaintance in the sti-eets with girls 
of the town living near them. They get familiar with them, 
and this familiarity not only blunts the moral senae but 
renders them too willing to join in their evil courses. It 
thus becomes one step from this acquaintanco to regular 
prostitution. Another source of pi-ostitution is, I think, the 
wayward and vicious inclination of many gb'ls themselves, 
■who greedily plunge into the Bin. Eeligion, morality, 
decency, call loudly for some tmly Christian legislation 
the subject Have you ever \-isited our Uuivereities i There' 
OUT legislators are brought up. But what effectual bar is- 
there opposed to their own criminality t It used to be 
practice for proctors to visit the houses of ill-fame, and 
they found young men, to inflict some mild punishmei 
such as obliging them to leani a number of Latin verses byM 
heart; but the houses were suffered to remain, and, rfj 
course, the trade was briskly carried on. I have been 
shocked in attending a Police Court in London, to hear 
old woman who kept a brothel, with the utmost self'Coiai'! 
plaeency giving her evidence against a girl charged witbi 
robbing a man at her house of a sovereigiL The man 'who. 
was robbed and the old woman (both parties to the sinjl 
escape ; the unfortunate girl alone suffers, and is s 
to transportation. Now, can any one say that the old 
woman who kept such a house did not much moi-e deserve 
to be transported ^ I wish much that something could be: 
done. — I am, dear Sir, youiB truly, D. N. 



I 
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1 with those who hiive taken an interest in the 
estomtioii of fallen women, I Lave not only received 
any interesting communication b, but have often been 
Intrusted with forwarding letters to their friends. In July, 
I, I met in one of the higher class brothels in Leeds, a, 
Vtall, intelligent, good-looking girl, who had four days 
revionsly left her native city, a few miles distant. From b 
Btier addressed to her sister, a copy of which in her own 
^lain hand-wiiting I have in my possession, I cull the 
foUowiiig sentences :^ — 
"0 my dear aiater, I would hegof you to forgive your Elizabeth tur 
II her ungratefuluflsa towanla you : you have been a mother to me 
s I cau remember. that I had never tronsgresacd, ior 
B thougbta of the past add bitterness to my Botil. Believe me, I 
IQ truly Borry for whatever imeasliieas you have had oa jay account, 
jlrliich I am sure you have felt very keenly. Two missionaries 
died at the place where I was lodging, and after asking me a few 
qaestions, promised to look into njy case. I was greatly surprised 
to see one of the missionaries and a lady* come to the house tha 
e^me afternoon, and they oUcred to take me that night to the 
FrobatiDDary Penitentiary, which I at onco took odvajitago of ; and, 
bless the Lord, I am here yet a living monument of His loving- 
kindness and tender mercy, to me the chief of sinners. I can tndy 
say with Isaiah, "Though Thoi wast angry with ma, Thine anger is 
turned away, and Thou comf orteat me. ' And it you will only write 
to ms I shall let you know what I have been doing since nlue 
months after my poor father's death till now, I fully hope and 
trust that the Lord will touuh your heart with sisterly feelings of 
,nity towards me. I know you have felt for me with the 
gs of a mother. I was onco as unlikely to turn unsteady as 
r little Maiy Ann, when I was at home with my dear father, 
."—The sister acted a kindly part towards her, 
d she was soon sent home. 
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venerablo lira. Baker, of Hanover Square, now gone to her 
Qit and reward — u tiuo moral horoine, who took a lively interest 
in the reolamation of her emng sisters, but in every good work. 



NECESSITY FOr. INVESTIGATING THE SUBJECT. 



I Touag 



The subject of Prostitution, though a delicate and difficult 
oiie, is, nevertheless, of pai-amount im£OT^£e-4o every in- 
telligent friend of the human familj, It has been far too 
muck neglecteiTljy the Christian moraliat. 

The Bev. Dr. Wardlaw in his " Lectures on Female Pro- 
stitution," delivered and published, by special request, in. 
Glasgow, in 1842, observes in his opening address ; — 

The subject is one of great delicacy/ and di^calty. The 
latter arises, in pai-L, from the former. It is impossible to 
speak of it at all, — and esjieciallj to enter into it witL any 
mmutenesa of detail, without using phraseology, and bringing 
forward statements, from which the oar and the feelings of 
virtuous purity recoil. And the very hearing of these, it 
may be alleged, is ia danger of conveying a taint, especially 
to the youthful mind, and of introducing associations there, 
which nught not otherwise find admission, and from which 
it were better kept free. — But there is another view of the 
case. As the difficulty is idnioat insurmountable of keeping 
these subjects from the minds of youth, the question comes 
to be one of surpassing consequence, whether they are to be 
brought before them by the friends of vice, or by the irienda- 
of virtue, — whether invested with all their tempting fasci- 
nations, or stripped of their allurements, and in their true 
character of morjl loathsomeness, and wretched and damn- 
iug tendencies. 

The E«v. Henry Ward Beecher, in a series of Lectures to 
Young Men, re-published in Britain in 1851, devotes one to 



" Th^ Strange Womnn," from which I qwote the following 
Ettiking passages : — 

Burely one cannot dedare the whole counael of God, and 
leave out a, subject which is iuterwoTen with almost every 
ohapter of the Bible. So inveterate is the prejudice against 
introducing into the pulpit the subject of licontiousneSB, that 
ministers of the Gospel, knowing the vice to be singularly 
dangerous and frequent, have yet by silence almost com- 
plete, or broken only by circuitous alluaions, manifeeted their 
suhmisaion to the popular taste. That vice upon which it 
has pleased God to he more explicit and full than upon 
any other ; against which he uttered his voice upon Siniij. 
!Ph<ni shait riot comjiiil adultery; upon which the lawgiver, 
Mtwes, legislated with boldneaa ; which Judges condemned ; 
upon which the venerable Propheta spake offc and again ; 
against which Christ with singular directness and plainness 
uttered the purity of religion ; and upon which He inspired 
Paul to discourse to the Corinthians, and to almost every 
primitive church; this subject, upon which the Bible does 
not so much speak as thunder — not by a single bolt, but 
peal after peal — we are solemnly warned not to introduce 
into the pulpit ! , . , 

Another difficulty exists, in the criminal fnstidiousneEs 
of the community upon this subject. This is the counterfeit 
of delicacy. It resembles it less than paste-jewels do the 
pure pearl. Where delicacy, the atmosphere of a pure htart. 
is lost, or never was had, a substitute is sought, and is found 
informs of delicacy, not in its feelings. It is a delicacy of 
6it«rior, of etiquette, of show, of rules ; not of thotight, not 
of pure imaginalion, not of the crystal current of the heart ! 
Criminal fustidiousness is the Pharisee's sepulchre : clean, 
■white, beautiful without — full of dead men's bones within 1 — - 

i Pharisee's platter, the Pharisee's cup — it is the very 



Pharisee himaeif ; and like him of old, Inp on biirdet 
grievoua to be borne. Delicacy is a Hpring which God iiiia ' 
Bunken in. the rock, which the winter never freezes, tha I 
summer never heats; which sends its quiet waters with 1 
music down the flowery hill-side, and which is pure an 
transparent because it has at the bottom no sediment, 
would that eveiy one of ua had this well of life, gushin 
from our hearts — an everlasting and full stream ! . , , 

Tho Proverbs of Solomon are designed to furnish «s a 
series of maxims for every relation of life. There will 
naturally be the moat said where there is the most needed. 
Ji the frequency of warning againat any sin measures the 
liability of man to that sin, then none ia worse than Im- , 
purity. In many separate passages is the solemn warning 
againat the strakge woman given with a force which must | 
terrify all but the innocent cr incorrigible ; and with a 
delicacy which all will feel but those whose modesty is tlie 
fluttering of an impure imagination. 1 shall take such parts 
of all these passages as will make out a connected narrative. 

TFftwi windom entseelh into thine Mart, avd knowledge it I 
pleasant unto thy soul, discretion gJiall preserve thee . . . 
ddiver thee from tAe strange woman, which Jlattereth with 1 
her tongue; her lips drop as a Imney-comb, her mouth \ 
smoother than oil. She sitteth at tJie door of her Aouae on a 
leat in the high places of tlte city, to coil passengers who go 
right on their ways : " Whoso is simple let him tvm in 
hither." "To hitn l/iat wantelh itndt^r standing, she saith, 
"Stolen waters a/re sweet and bread eaten in secret is plea- 
sant ! " hut he knowelh not tJtaf the dead are there. Lust 
not after her beauty, neitfier let her fake thee with her eye- 
lids. She forsaketh tlie guide of /ler youth, and forgeiteth 
the covenant of her God. Lest i/tow shouldest ponder the path 
of life, !isr ways are moveable, that thou canst not know Ihein. 




tSemove thy vxiy far from her, and come not nigh the door oj 
r house, for lier house indineth unio death. Slie has cast 
<n many vminded ; yea, many slrong men Itave been slain 
' her. Her house is the viay to hdt, going down to the 
timbers of death; none thai go unto her, return again; 
neither take they hold of the patlis of life. Let not thy heart 
dedine to her ways, lest thou mourn at last, when Ihyjlesh 

E' thy body are consumed, and say : " How have I hated 
ruction, and my heart despised rejtroo/'. I was almost in 
evil in the midst of lite congregation and assembly." 
SitVEQPKs," one of onr most populai- and nsefiil female 
tera, in an article on "Protection to Women," in Douglas 
Jerrold's newspaper, of Awgiist, 1846, thus refers to 
the snbject — -That tins difficult que'itmn has been fairly 
broached, shows that moral coiinge la aJvanring in 
progreaa with freedom of piihhc opinion Hitherto it has 
been that solo blot in the ^um total of public morals, which 
statistics hid, hitlierto its denunciation has rai-ely extended 
B^iyend the short antithesis of the Dmne and this so 
^oately sympped with common place aa to suit aJl palates j 
Ktherto every book thit sought to expose ha>i been denounced 
" improper," and it has been left to the \ bysiologist to view 
h the clear foresight of a liberal humanity. But now 
it the public mind shows itself sufficiently advanced, there 
wn that this question, as any other of sociai ame- 
ration, should not bo discussed wisefuUy, thoughtfully, 
erally, and this without one line or one opinion irreve- 
■jo trne purity. At the snme time we disdain false 
cy; the delicacy of particular ladies in prim caps and 
clasped hands ; the delicacy of narrowness and 
jnoranee, as distinct from true purity as is the chastity 
ti only exists under the surveillance of the duenna {old 
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wonmn) or the mslos of tlie lock aad key. Freedot 
esseatial to purity of morals aa it is to the advance rf J 

the human mind Our best ftrgiiment we i 

have last; we wiah it to impi-esa. It is this. Wa c 
ceive womiin can best raise her fallen aiater woman j and 
advanced social condition in society ia becoming such that 
she will have the power. Let her scorn, with all true 
woman's scorn, the paint«d harlot that gloiies in her shame ^ _ 
but let her seek to raise, with womanly geutleness, the dew] 
tjTDdden mistaken flower; not to be culled as a weetl, v 
her crushed and fallen nature has some portion of Gai 
humanity within it : and that she often has, shows itself b' 
Hufferance under wrong, or oblivion rather than the worldl 
haiii scorn. Tnie purity owns its weakness, and lioaats not : 
the whalebones of society alone cry with the Phai'iseej " We 
are too pore to look upon a siunei-;" but British woman, 
advancing with her time, may safely leave them to that pore 
state of Quidlinburg inmaculateness, that dai'es not look^ 
into a tailor's window for fear of shame. Instead of thigf,! 
we, as a public, ask woman's natural philanthropy to achieve 
ite divine mission. May not schools be raised even forthei 
(alien 1 Cannot Magdaleues exist without boicg in jails o 
conventicles^ or badged by the degradiug, pauperized cob^ 
ditions of clipped gowns, or close-cropped hair ) 1 
most assuredly not means to elicit self-respect from shame {1 
the conscience is too spiritual a, thing to he bound by thflfl 
world's shortisiglited bonds, as advance will by and byteacL 
To elevate, we must sympathize in tlie spirit of the 
Kazarene : and woman can show this spii'it moi-e fittingly 
than man. She has but to look into her own heart, and 
fi'om thence leam tliat woman's generosity and faith a 
natui^l virtues ; the very virtues by which she oftenest falls, , 
and those which oftenest raise her face towards Jieaven, 1 



n-ti'odiJea as she is. Educated woman, in. her now social 
pcaition of advance, has but to think so, aad the press lacks 
not the power or will to aid her liberalized humanity ! 

Dr. Wiliiam Tait, for sevei-al yeara Surgeon to the Edin- 
burgh I/Jck Hospital, when addressing a meeting in New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in October, 1847, said ; — ' 

Amongst the varioua questions which at pi-esent agitate 
the public mind, there are none moi'e momentous or of more 
thrilling interest than that of prostitution. Whether the 
evil is viewed in reference to its effects upon the unfortunate 
females themselves, or in reference to its injurious influences 
upoa*sodety, it is one well worthy of public consideration ; 
and some way or other has hitherto been either entirely 
ovei'looked — even by the religious part of the coiamunity — 
or at best treated with indifference. And why should it ba \ 
HO J To say nothing at present about the extent or fearful J 
eonsaqaeacea of the evil with which we have to contend, I 
would aak if the life of an unfortunate female is an object 
altogether undeserving of sympathy! Lot those who have 
never poi-sonally known the confidential out|iourings of her 
heart smile at such a question — let those who have never 
seen her upon a bed of sickness, racked and tormented by 
the most loathsome and painful diseases, sneer at it if they 
choose,— let those who have never witnessed her agony, 
whilst the arrows of conviction were penetrating her inmost 
soul, and when so overwhelmed with a sense of the enormity 
of her giiilt as to despair even of the meroy of God, and 
question whether the blood of Christ were still adequate to 
atone fur her transgresaiona, — let those, I say, who have never 
witnessed horin any of these conditions, but who judge of her 
character and deserts solely from her profession, answer it 
ffinnatively, if they please. Very diflereut, however, will 
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be tliB ans'wer of those who have carefully watched herj 
couiBe, and had tlie best opportunity of judging of her char-a 
acter. I have seen her in every stage of her career, frorn'M 
the day she made her debut upon the public streets till thel 
hour when I have closed her eyes in death. I have seen hwf 
decked in the dress of a peeress and in the rags of a beggarj 
and worse, 1 have seen her so destitute of necessavy cover- 
ing aa to be unable to appear out of the door of her filtl 
habitation, and yet, notwithstanding these unfavourable d 
1, I have still found iu bcr the heart of a woms 



Dr. John Campbell, in one of his trencliant editorial; 
articles in the BrilisJi. Banner, of August, 1848, says: — ' 
There ia far too much delicacy on this subjeut; fiends in 
human shape ptvifit by our prudery ! Society is, to a fearful 
extent, the architect of the ruin of its own virtue. The 
morality of the nation is stUl lamentably low ; and the duti 
which it owes to young and tender virtue are most imper- 
fectly understood, felt, and discharged. Tlie reserve wbiot 
obtains on this subject is a snare which pride has laid for 
principle, and into that snare principle has fallen ; and henoe^J 
from a delicacy altogether false, and most reprehensible, thow^ 
homicidal poachers on the domain of vii'tiie are allowed to' 
walk unquestioned over the fairest cities of our globe, filling, 
society with shame, tears, rottenness, and death ! Foid 
vampires ! Patented villains ! driving a prosperous trade 
the murder of innocency. Infernal conapirators against the 
moral heLiIth of society, — the only life of nations ! High 
priests of mamnion, who measure their prosperity by death 
and the grave ! They fill their coffei-s by filling Pandemon- 
ium! They drink the cup of fiends; they have fellowship 
with devils ! This ia a question with which the Christian 
ministry is bound to deal, and from that duty it sliould not 
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be kept by considerationa of propriety, falsely so called. It 
ia a question Vfhich, nest to tLa ptilpit, concerns the press ; 
but that press, for the most part, lias ahnink from its full 
and faithful discharge; but when the pulpit and the press 
have done their utmost, they will have done little, unless 
society itself individually, collectively, locally, and generally, 
shall take the matter up, and place its own omnipotent hand 
npon these haunts of iniquity, and stamp its burning brand 
upon all those who either own or uphold them. 



Awriter in the Qiiarterhj flfluieMiof Sept., 1848, observes — 
It ia time to buret through the veil of that artificial bash- 
fulness which has injured the growth, while it has afFected 
the features, of genuine purity. Society has sntfered enough 
from that spuiioua modesty which lets fearful forms of vice 
swell to a. rank luxuriance rather than hint at theii' existence 
— which coyly turns away its head from the " wounds and 
putrifjing sores " that are eating into our system, because it 
would have to bluah at the exposure. We are all aware 
with what haste a treatise avowedly dealing with the 
peculiar sins of women would be burnt or buried, though its 
sole object were the promotion of virtue ; while few drawing- 
room tables fail to exhibit novels and romances in whicli 
lubricity of sentiment and laxity of principle are easily dis- 
cerned through the t!iin gua?e of refined language. 



irterly Review of July, 
i subject, opens with th9 



The Wcalmimler and Foreign Qui 
1850, in an exhaustive article o 
following remarks ; — 

Th m q t painf 1 dp rplexing, that 

statesrn m rahat and [hi th p t h-mk from them 
by nn n na t Th Ij t t wl h the following 
p d t J f Ih Jf 11 tl e social pro- 



Ijlems wliicL philosophy has to doal with, tliis is, we believe, 
tlio darkest, the knottiest, and the saddest From what- 
ever jraint of view it is regarded, it presents eonaiderationa 
so diificult and so grievous, that in this country no ruler or 
■writer has yet been fuund with nerve to face the sadness, or 
i-esolutioii to encounter the difficulties. Statesmen see the 
mighty evil lying on the maiu pathway of the world, andi 
■with a groan of pity and despair, " pass by on the other 
side." They act like the timid patient wlio, fearing and 
feeling the existence of a terrible disease, dares not examine 
its symptoms or probe its deptb lest he should re-dlise it too 
clearly, and possibly aggravate its intensity by the mere in- 
vestigation. Or, like a more foolish animal stUl, they hide 
their bead at the m«ation of the danger, us if tbey hoped, 
by ignoring, to amiiliilate it. 

It is from a strong conviction that this is not worthy be- 
haviour on the part of those wlio aspire to guide either the 
actions or the opinions of othera, that, after mucli besitatioa 
and many miagivinga, we have undertaken to speak of eo 
dismal and delicate a mutter. We are aware that mischief 
ii risked hy bringing the subject prominently before the 
pablic eye, and that the benefit to Lie derived from the dis- 
cussion should be so clear and certain as unquestionably to 
overbalance this risk. We are aware that it is a matter on 
which it is not easy to speak openly — not always possible 
to speak with confidence as to facts, causes, or consequences ; 
we are aware that we ahaU expose om'selves to much scoffing 
fi;om the vulgar and light-minded ; much dishonest misre- 
presentation from those who recklesaly echo any popular 
cry ; much unmerited anger from those who deem that re- 
fiuemant forbids them to speak of tilings which it does not 
forbid them to do ; much serious blame on the pai-t of those 
who think that no object can justify us in compelling a 
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teation to so revolting a morul sore. We have weigted all 
these obstacles ; oad. we lave concluded that the end we have 
in yiew, and the chance of the good we may effect and the 
Bnffering we may mitigate, warrant us in disregarding them. 
We thiut that such considerations have already tijo long 
■withheld serious and benevolent pien from facing one of tlia 
sorest evils that the English sun now shines upon. Our 
divines, our philanthropiata, our missionaries, nay even our 
soswr* de la c/tarite [Sisters of Mercy], do not shrink from 
entering, in person, the most loathsome abodes of sin and 
misery — or from penetrating into the lowest dens of filth and 
])o]lution, where human despair and degradation ever dragged 
itself to die — when led thither by the impulse of compaasioa 
and the hope of good. Why, then, should we allow indolence, 
disgust, or the fear of misconstruction to deter us from 
entering upon an inquiry as to the possibility of mitigating 
the very worst form which human wretchedness and de- 
gradation can assume! The best and purest of our race do 
not feel thomselveH i-epeUed from, oi- tarnished by, the darkest 
haunts of actual guilt and horror, where pain i 
assuaged, or where Boula are to be saved. 
gui^ects aa they act by scenes. 

Feeling, then, that it is a false and mischievous deKcacy 
and & culpable moral cowai-dice which shrinks from the con- 
sideration of the great social vice of prostitution, because the 
subject is a loathsome one — feeling, also, that no good can be 
hojied for unless we are at liberty to treat the subject and all its 
collaterals with perfect freedom both of thought and speech — 
convinced that the evil must be probed with a courageous 
and unshrinking hand before a, cure can be suggested or 
pnlliativeB can safely be applied, we have deliberately resolved 
to call public attention to it, though we do so with pain, 
reluctance, and diffidence. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 

ST. GILES, LONDON. 

Eably in January, 1838, I commenced labouring as a city 
missionary, under the superintendence of David Nasmith, the 
€steemed founder of Town and City Missions, and was ap- 
pointed to visit in the immediate neighbourhood of Drury- 
lane, London. The principal thoroughfare in the district 
has been designated by a distinguished novelist as " Gibbet 
Street," which was the great rendezvous for Londou pick- 
pockets, harlots, and beggars. In one house I found from 
eight to ten miserable young women. The mistress of 
this vile den was one of the most forbidding creatures a 
person could look on — a sort of demon in human form, 
such as has been described to the life by Sir Walter Scott. 
One of the girls, about sixteen years of age, of fascinating 
appearance, ' like a stricken deer/ occupied a seat by herself. 
It was evident she was nearing her journey's end A few 
kind earnest words were addressed to her about the impor- 
tance of coming without delay to Christ for pardon. More 
than thirty years have passed since that interview, but 
I have a vivid recollection of the somewhat hopeful, yet 
dejected look of that pale, comely countenance, as it seemed 
to say, "/« it possible that there is mercy for a poor 
wanderer such as I ?" The mistress stood silently and sourly 
by, and the other inmates, from sympathy, if not actuated 
hy higher motives, were attentive listeners. This case was 
the first which specially attracted my attention to the sub- 
ject of prostitution. On leaving St. Giles that day for my 
lodgings, the question again and again presented itself to 
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my mind, " Can nothing be done to rcclnim that terribly 
degraded class?" 

Proceeding one forenoon to visit a tenement in the same 
ati-eet I entered a dark passage, and ascended a few steps 
to what might he called the second landing. Here, however, 
there were no houses, and when 1 began to think of ascend- 
ing to the nest floor, there was no stair to be found. I 
groped about in the dark, but as far as the light arm cordd 
reach, I felt nothing. There seemed to be a plank stretching 
across the cha.sm at my feet, and on this I ventured ; but 
after advancing a little, being unable to feel anything like a 
wall, I thought it most prudent to retrace ray steps. I did 
80 as cautiously as possible, and was about to descend when 
I heard the sound of human voices. After a little hesitation 
I resolved to make another attempt, and got so far on when 
I felt, as it was quite dark, that to proceed further in an. 
erect position would be dangerous. 1 therefoi-e got down on 
my Lands and knees and moved along very slowly and 
cautiously till I reached the other end of the plank, when I 
felt something like a stair, and, finding myself right in my 
conjectures, began to ascend. I fancied that the people abovo 
had heard my movements, for the sound of voices as of per- 
sons talking in a sort of whisper stOl reached me. Arrived 
at the top of the stair I knocked at what turned out to bo 
the door, which was opened, and I observed at a glance 
that the house was a third-claaa brothel, in which I found 
several young men and women. One of the young mea 
said, with a self-condemned look, "I am not, Sir, where I 
ought to be, and shall be glad to accept of one of your tracts." 
After a short and somewhat hopeful interview, I retraced my 
steps, getting along the narrow plaokin the same way as before, 
and on reaching the first stair felt inexpressibly grateful to 
recognise a few rays of heaven's light, which enabled me to 
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descend in safety. When mentioning a few days after to one 
of the city missionaries where I had been visiting, he stood 
amazed, and said, " Be thankful that you escaped with your 
life, for some time ago one of our missionaries fell over that 
plank and injured his back, so that he afterwards died/' 
This locality was infested with these wretched females. In 
the course of a single day's regular visitation I have met with 
about fifty of them, but never met with anything approaching 
improper language. Most of them were from country towns 
in England, a few from Scotland and Ireland, and even the 
Continent. 

LEEDS. 

In a few months Mr. Nasmith requested me to go to 
Leeds, as a Town Mission had been established there, and an 
agent was wanted. There I met with a cordial reception 
from the Rev. John Ely, the Rev. Dr. ^R. "Winter Hamilton, 
Mr. John "Wade, and others, who felt deeply interested in 
the social and religious welfare of the inhabitants. In 
the course of conversation one day with Mr. Ely on the 
moral condition of the people, he said, with characteristic 
fervour, "Do not lose sight of that unfortunate class of 
young women who live by prostitution. Perhaps you are 
not aware that there is an excellent Guardian Asylum in 
Leeds for the reception of those who feel wishful to abandon 
their present course." I soon met with such characters, not 
only in my own district, but when visiting in the lower 
parts of the town with the other missionaries. During 1839 
I succeeded in reclaiming, for a time at least, some twelve 
girls, assisted the missionary brethren in rescuing other ten, 
and with the generous and valuable assistance of Mr. Edward 
Baines, M.P. (father of the present M.P. for Leeds), was 
instrumental in closing several well-known improper houses. 

In one sense I was fortiinate in meeting with an intelligent 



jiei-aon wlio had been, foi' some time on tlie street, but had 
found iier way to a penitentaiy ; was afterwards in respect- 
able service ; became a member of a Ciiriatian church, and 
had been, for several jeai-s married. Hearing that I took an 
interest in reclaiming itnfoitunate femalea, she i-equeated 
an interview, in the course of whicli siie gave me (althougli 
painful bo hor feelings) a prudent je6 aecarate account of 
the general workings of the fearful system. This informa- 
tion I found of great value in my Eubaeqiient investigation 
of the subject. 

In common with others I had often read and beard a 
great many general statements as to the alleged number of 
fallen women; such, for esample, aa "80,000" in London, 
"4000" in Liverpool, "3000" in Glasgow, ic. I re- 
solved to do what I could to obtain as accurate infor- 
mation as possible on the subject, and, accordingly, com- 
menced and visited, in couree of the forenoon, almost erery- 
house of ill-fame in Leeds. The following is a summary of 
what appeared in the Leeds Mercuri/, in January, 1840, bilt 
the calculations refer only to the tkird-daBs houses : — 
Number oE bouses oE ill-Fame, as near aa could be 

aBcertaioed, 173 

Number of harlots [aa average of fear in each 

liouse), TOO 

\ Knmber of "buIliQS,"or "fancy men," about 350 

) Ifamberof miatresBCB oE Euch honsee, 175 

Total living directly on prostitution, ... 1225 

, ITumber of visits oE men to each house weekly, ... SO 

[ The girlfl receive on au average 30s. weekly, £1050 

I Eobberiea— 2s. 6d. from each visitor is a, low 

averoge, 1750 

a spent on drink, 2a. by each visitor, 1400 

Total for proatitation weekly, ,.. £4200 
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ROCHDALE. 

In March, 1840, in compliance with an invitation, I re- 
moved to Bochdale and commenced missionary operations 
there. In Church Lane, a street infested with beer-shops, I 
found a large number of degraded females, most of whom 
lived in these licensed houses. The girls were seldom sober, 
and consequently so depraved, that it was almost impossible 
to make any favourable impression on their minds. There 
being no hospital in Rochdale for the reception of this 
wretched class, I have known them die from the eflfects of 
drink and disease in a few hours. 

The first Sunday I went through this notorious Church 
Lane to distribute tracts, a mother unblushingly gave me 
to understand that two of her own daughters were living 
by the wages of iniquity, and had at one time attended the 
Sunday school. 

In my missionary efforts, not only to reclaim fallen 
•women, but to try and benefit the deserving poor, I found 
Mr. John Bright (now the Right Hon. M.P. for Birming- 
ham) ever ready to lend, especially with his purse, a helping 
hand. It may be remarked, in passing, that a few days after 
my arrival in Rochdale, in 1840, I had a pleasant interview 
with Mr. Bright at his counting-house. At that time I 
was employed by a Congregational church in the town, so 
that Mr. Bright's co-operation was all the more disinter- 
ested. On that occasion he remarked that I would find 
plenty of work in the poorer districts of the town; and 
where I met with cases of real distress he should be glad to 
supply me with a little money to give temporary relief to 
really destitute persons. I soon found a number of 
such cases. As soon as Mr. Bright was satisfied that the 
case was a deserving one, he at once, in the most unostenta- 
tious manner, furnished the means of relief — the name of the 
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generous donor being concealed. At this time Mr. Bright 
also gave me a disci'etionary power to send any poor boy 
o;' girl to an excellent imEectarian school at his expense, and 
not a few children, whose patents could not or would not 
pay, were in this way educated. Mr. Jacob Bright, hia 
venerable fatter, was likewise always willing to aid tha 
destitute, and oven the erring. He was as line a specimen 
33 could be met with of the "Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile." I have EtUl a distinct recollection of being 
asked by him one morning to call on a family that I heard 
was not very deserving, and said so. The genial and 
esteemed Quaker quietly, hut impressively, remarked, "I 
do not like to be imposed upon, but thou must remember 
when visiting the poor, that if a man is not as regular in his 
bafaita as he should be, he is not on that accouut to be 
allowed to starve — much less his wife and helpless innocent 
children." He then handed me, as he bad often done before, 
a sum of money to be given prudently to the poor, or to 
help in sending some poor wanderer home. 

MANCHESTER. 

DuringmyreaidenceinRochdaleiiil840-I, and subsequently 
when employed for two yeajB as a missionary for Messrs. John 
Bright iSf Brothers, I had frequent opportunities of visiting 
Manchester, where I conversed with several of the mission- 
aries. I also pei-sonally visited some of the more depraved 
parts of the city. The number of prostitutes in Manchester 
was then stated to be about 1500, and a local medical gent] e- 
inan, occupying an influential position, and who had for 
many years given special attention to the subject, corroborated 
this statement. There is an excellent asylum in Manchester, 
and when I visited it there were fifty-two inmates. 

The following etatemeat is quoted from page 8 of tha 




Rev. Df. Edgar's lecture on prostitutiou, delivered in LondoB 

in 1841; but the proportion referred to as having been 
employed in fectoriea strikes me as much too large ; — 

By the census of 1831, the population of the township of 
Manchester amounted to 142,026 persons, of whom 67,845 
were males, and 74,181 females. In 1833 there existed, in 
the township of Manchester, 178 houses of ill-fame, inhaUted 
by 718 females, who suppoi-ted themselves en(ii-ely by proBti- 
tution, except 40, who occasionally worked. Eather more 
than three-fourths of the whole had been at some time 
employed in factories. Out of 70, who were separahaly 
interrogated on the point, 54 admitted that they bad worked 
in factories; and no less than one-half of those questioned 
were drunk at the time when this investigation took place, 
viz. — ten o'clock on a Sunday morning in June. The ages 
of these unhappy creatures varied considerably ; 13 years is 
the lowest mentioned, and four-dfths of the whole 718 were 
between the ages of 13 and 20. The number of piibhc-housea 
where prostitutes are allowed to assemble was 4i ; no less 
than 55 retail brewers pennitted dissolute characters to con- 
gregate on their premises, and the houses of accommodation 
amounted to 34. 



GLASGOW, 

Towards the close of 1841 J was appointed by 
Directors of the Glasgow City Mission to visit one of the 
most depraved parts of the city, in which I found first, 
second, and third-cIasB brothels. Stirling Street, whicli had 
long been notorious for improper houses, formed pai-t of the 
district. At No. 8 not fewer than three flats, each containing 
six or seven apartments, were occupied by this disreputable 
class. " TSo. 8 " was known even in London by the auj 
porters of Buch dens, as the "Three-decker." I 
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left ti-acta at the doors of tliose three Louses, but felt it im- 
prudent to enter alone. In the same street I met with a 
number of poor but respectable people, who felt much 
annoyed, especially at night and on Sundays, with the in- 
mates and visitors of those houses. The Police Act respecting 
brothels waa not so stringent at that time aa it is now, 
but I L'osolved to try and rid the street of those pest houses, 
not only for the sake of the decent neighbours, but because it 
Wiia a general thoroughfare on Sabbath for persons attending 
places of worship. By the valuable assistance of the Eev. 
Dr. Heugh, Sir Jamea Anderson, then taking an active part 
in the civic affaire of the city, William Campbell, of Tilli- 
chewan, backed by Henry Miller, then Chief Superintendent 
of Police, and one or two Glasgow papers, Stirling Street 
was in two or three years cleai'ed of all its brothels — three 
second-class and one fiiBt — and the same houses are now 
occupied by respectable tradesmen. 

The Directoi'3 of the Glasgow Lock-Hospital readilygranted 
me permission to visit its inmates once a week, from twelve 
to one o'clock. On one occasion I observed a good-looking 
young person, about seventeen years of age, apparently from 
the country, and who appeared from her dress to have coma 
from a first-ciass brothel. At a subsequent visit she gave 
me the address of her friends, to whom I at once wrote. 
In reply they stated that they had not heard of her for 
ten weeks j felt very anxious about her, and appointed a 
day to meet me in Glasgow. This simple-minded girl had 

been sent to the hospital by Mrs, H , the well-known 

mistiness of the firstKjlass brothel to which I have referred in 
Stirling Street In a few days she was discharged from the 
liospitol, and taken back like a slave by Mrs. H.'s house- 
keeper to her old quartei-s. 
KIq a day or two the girl's sister, a must i-eapectable young 
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woman, from a village near K— , fa Ayrshire, met me bj 
appointment in Glasgow. "We proceeded without delaj to 
this gilded pandemonium for the purpose of trying to rescue 
the young woman. 1 rung the bell and inquii^ for the 
gii'l, first using her own name and then her fictitious one, 
but the " lady's maid " assm^ed me there was no such person 
there. I went direct to the Superintendent of Police, who 
directed two detectives to accompany me to "No. 8." 
In a few minutes the miserable girl entered the room 
occupied by the sister, one of the detectives, and mysel£ 
The two sisters were deeply affected ; unable to speak ; with 
a scream they fondly clasped each other, and wept bitterly ! 
But I cannot, and shall not, attempt to describe the painful 
scene which seemed to move even the two detectives. As 
soon as the elder sister had somewhat recovered herself, she 
passionately exclaimed, " O, Agnes, will you come home with 
me]" The young prodigal could not answer, but left the 
room to prepare for leaving. In the meantime Mrs. H. 
sent for one of the criminal officers, who returned in a few 
minutes, evidently, from whatever cause, in the best of 
humour. The so-called " lady's maid " came into the room 
in which we were waiting, and attempting to throw dust in 
my eyes, said, " I had mistaken the girl's name. The mis- 
tress has been very kind to her ; paid a guinea to get her 
into the hospital, and intended to send her home to her 
friends to-morrow." " O, yes," I replied, " you are certainly 
very hind, but your words remind me of what is said in the 
Bible about the portion of those who do not speak the truth." 
The poor girl now re-entered the room and we departed. I 
have still a vivid recollection of the anxious, dejected look 
of the other five or six inmates as we left the housa 
"Poor, miserable, unhappy creatures," I said to myself, 
" they belong to some sore-hearted father or mother." 
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,n interview whioli took 
1 was rescued, before I saw her 
;r by the railway ; — " How long 
left home T " About ten weeks." " When 
Glasgow!" "Nine weeks ago," '-WLere 
(lid you spend tlie week before you came to Glasgow?* 

In K , twenty miles from this, and not far from my 

native village." How did you happen to come to this cityf 
" I was walking on the street with the girl 1 left home with 
in K., and she spoke to a person dressed like a lady, who 
invited me to visit a house in Glasgow, where I should not 
requu-e to work, and her mistress would clothe me elegantly.' 
" Did you accompany this 'lady' to Glasgow 1" "No, but 
sbe toot my address, sent letters pressing me to come, and 
when I reached Glasgow she met me at the coach-office, and 
conducted me to that house in Stii'Iing Street, where I was 
soon ruined I " " How long were you at Mrs. H.'s, after 
telling her you were ill, before she sent you to the hospital t " 
" About two weeks." " Did she tell you to state to the 
doctor that you had been unwell for two weeks!" The girl 
seemed startled at the question, and said, " O, no ! I was 
charged to say a day or two, for fear of bi-ingiug a bad name 
on the bouse." " About how many visitors, or ' gentlemen,' 
as they are called, have you seen about the house in course 
of the afternoon and evening!" " O, Sir, I could not ex- 
actly say, but I have often observed five or six going away, 
and others entering." The poor girl wept bitterly as she 
answered this question. " Were there many visitoi-s on 
Sunday !" " Yes, 1 am ashamed of it; in general there were 
moreonthatdaythanonany other dunng the week." "Was 
tiere much drinking in the house t " " Yes, sometimes there 
was a good deal, especially when certain gentlemen called 
^d sent out for wine ; the mistress, I bclicTe, occasionally 
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Bupplied the drint and charged well for it" "Were yon a3 
lowed to pick visitora' pocketa !" " No — TiOt in Mrs. H?» ; i 
girl took £2 fiom a ' gentleman,' but she was tamed out o 
the house for it," " How mucL money is expected &om t 
■risitorl" "About £1, but sometimes £2 ia got, and eve 
more than that." " How much of that money does t 
nmtreaa get !" " She claims one half of it, and then d 
each girl £1 a week for board ; but she gets it all in the E 
instance, and after the girls have paid her high charge for fl 
loan of dresses, trinkets, &c., they are generally in debt3 
"How many young women were there generallyin the housel9 
" Four or five, beaidea the mistress, the honse-kei 

met me in K , and 'lady's maid.'" "Did the hous 

keeper or procuress attend church ? " " Sometimes i 
afternoon or evening. I was never out of the house till the 
servant took me to the hospital where I fortunately met 
yoiL" "Had yoii any books to readi" "Yea, but th^B 
were light books, novels and such like," " Did you e 
see a Bible or tracts there 1" " I observed only a 1 
book in one of the rooms, and ti-acts in the kitchen." 
you feel at home or happy in that house ) " " No, no ! I neve 
felt so miserable in my life, and often thought, in my qui 
moments, of my dear sister, and what my kind mother e 
to us when upon her deathbed." 

In a few years the owner of this notorious house— whid 
WRS for many years considered one of the first of the kind infl 
Glasgow — died. I don't remember seeing her more than onofrl 
On the street she would have passed for a quiet, respectable, J 
middle-aged woman. Shehadnoneof that bold depraved look j 
so charaoteristic of the keepers of such houses, and had been, I 
■was told, respectably connected. In her last illness she waii 
attended by several ol the mistresses of similar hou; 
neighbourhood, and the inmates of her now Satanic establish- 1 
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("inent. Her conscience was iH at enso, and slie JIlI her best 
to stifle it by calling out for small but oft-repeated quanti- 
tiee of brandy ^hich kept her in a state of stupor, and in 
this state elie eiipired I 
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EDIITBUKGH. 

In the course of my visitii aa a miasionary in Glasgow, I 

day informed that a young ■woman, ■wbo resided with 

a respectable part of the city, bad suddenly 

Lome without leaving any eaplanation of tbe cause of 

departure, or a:.iy word wliicb might be helpful in trac- 

out the direction she had taken. I found the mother 

great distress, and sympathy for the poor woman, 

a. desire to rescue her child from a course of sin on 

'Mch she might recklessly have entered, was induced to do 

utmost for the recovery of the erring one. The girl was 

tender age, handsome, and good-looking, with an education 

soperior to what is generally found in one in her circum- 

After pondering over th e case, it occuri'ed to me 

ftiiat perhaps she might have gone to Edinburgh, and, accord- 
ly, that no time might be lost, I proceeded thither the 
le day, purposing to make out the whereabouts of some 
the dens of infamy in that city into which females are 
entrapped, in tlie hope that possibly she might be found 
there. On reaching Edinburgh I called at the Police Office, 
and asked the Supeiintendent to oblige me by sending an 
plain clothes with mo to some of the higher class 
ihela. The request -was at once complied with, and a 
ramber of the more likely houses in the New Town were 
visited, hut the girl was not found. I then walked about 
the streets alone till a late hour, not especting to meet the 
girl there, but by keeping jay eyes upon tbe houses in certain 
lities, to observe what would be sufficient to distinguish 
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those of a questionable character, and, having them thns 
marked out, I might know where to make inquiries after 
her next day. I waited and watched till I saw the lights dis- 
appear successively in various dwellings, indicating that the 
occupants had retired to rest for the night ; but long after 
the majority of the inhabitants had apparently gone to 
slumber and most of the houses were darkened, I noticed the 
windows of two, off Princes Street, which were still lighted 
up in a manner to excite susijiclon as to their character, 
which was confirmed by the testimony of the night-watch- 
man, and these I resolved to visit. 

Next morning, accordingly, about ten o'clock, I called at 
the Police Office, and having procured the assistance of 
an experienced officer, proceeded with him to the quarters 
noted. Here we were shown into a large room, and on 
asking for the person whom we were in quest of, one 
after another of the female lodgers (some six in all) 
were brought before us. I ;had frequently seen the 
young woman, and as each girl came forward, I at once 
respectfully, but firmly, said, " No, that is nob she." The 
reason why we wanted her was not known, and we assumed 
the air of men who were not to be baffled or imposed upon 
in regard to the object of which we were in pursuit. At 
length it was professed that we had seen all the girls ; but 
we affected to discredit the statement and insisted on some 
one additional being shown us, signifying that if necessary 
the rooms would be searched. It was well we did so, for at 
last the poor girl whom we sought made her appearance. 
She recognised me immediately, and uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. I wished her to return home with me, but 
with tears she declared that she could not do so, and I thought 
it pnident at the time to leave her. I soon after came back,' 
bringing with me, in a small parcel, a copy of the New 
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Testament and of niy pamphlet on prostitution, both of 
which. I had just purchased at a bookseller's; and having 
asked to see her at the door, I handed her the packet, tlio 
contents of which, I said, might be useful to Bouie of her 
compunions. A stair led up from the entrance hall to the 
rooma above, and a number of the girls were leaning over 
the banister when I called, and on seeing mo, and perhaps 
guessing the nature of my message, began to titter and giggk. 
This was in. the forenoon. I then returned to Glasgow, 
where I iiequainted the mother of the young woman with tlie 
result of my inquiries. Having furnished her with a note to 
Mr, Tinton, the Chief Superintendent of Police, desiiing him 
to send an officer with her to Mre. M.'s notorious first-clasa 
brothel in Eose Street, and to assist her in recovering her 
daughter, she proceeded the same aftei'noon to Edinburgh. 
Her daughter at once came away with her, and returned 
home. I hud the pleasure some time after, on a Sabbath, in 
the interval between, church service, of seeing her in com- 
pany with her mother, when she looked abashed and evi- 
dently felt deeply ashamed of the part she had acted. I 
have the satisfuctiou of adding that she afterwards left Scot- 
land and got married to a respectable young man, became 
the mother of a happy family, and I believe she has proved 
an ornament to the station which by nature she was fitted 
to adorn. How sadly might it have been otherwise but for 
her happy rescue from the physical and moral ruin in which 
^M^ was so nearly engulphed ! 

^^Hln April, 1856, I was present at a Conference on the 
^^%lbject of prostitution, held in Edinburgh. Several magis- 
trates, clergymen, and other well-known and influential 
citizens took part in the proceedings. As the result of this 
36, a report was subsequently published which con- 
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tiiiiied raufh valuable mformation on tlie evil, not ool 
as respected EdinLurgh, but the United Kingdom, frtaa" 
■which I quote the following : — " I^et us turn our attention," 
euja tbo i-eport, " to the Scottish metropolis, and enquire to 
what extent this evil prevails among oursolvea. Tl»j 
siatistioa of Mr. Toit, as given in his work on Magtialei) 
(2nd ed., lSi2), are the following :— In Edinbui^h, 2W 
brothels, with COO prostitutes residing in them, aad 20( 
more lidding either in private lodgings or in their < 
rooma, ^ 800 notorious prostitutes. Then of sly and o 
sioutti prostitutes Mr. Tnit calculates there may be aba 
11 GO, made up of girls of sedentary employments, of s 
vantB, and of widows or deserted wives.' These, added to ti 
BOO previously mentioned, make the entire numbei 
After careful inquiry, and an examination of the retu 
to our queries received from the missionaries in Edinbur^ 
we have been led to the conclusion that Mr. Tait's estimatftl 
is not far from the truth. lostead of 200 brothels, these 
returns give, indeed, only from 170 to 180 ; but then, as the 
missionaries have been exceedingly cautions, and have made 
ic their rule to number among such houses only those of 
whose character they were quite certain, and as many of 
them are not eaaUy detected, if we say there are at present 
200 brothels in Edinburgh, we are pretty sure that we axe 
under the mark. Then instead of three being the average 
number of inmatoa in these houses, oa Mr, Tait calculates, 
most of the missionaries make the average four, wMeli f 
believe to be nearer the truth. The fallen fomalea 
in brothels are thus raised from 600 to 800. In regard i 
the number of regular prostitutes who reside elsewhere, i 
also of the sly prostitutes, no certain statistics can be obttdnedfll 
but we think we have heai-d enough to warrajit the COA.-J 
elusion, that if Dr. TiUt's eatimate was accurate fiJ 



Ogo, it must be considerably enlargeJ, to give a, fair repre- 
seutation of tho evil as it now exists in this city." 

Ecferring to the foregoing Conference, the Rev. Dr. 
Guthiie in bis ■well-known volume — " The City — its Sins 
and Sorrows," thna writes ; — Some of us tire about to moke 
a new effort for tbo reclamation of fallen woman, and the 
protection of such aafcaro willing, Magdalene-like, to batlie 
Christ's feet with tears, and wafh away their deep sins in 
HiH blood. As a preliminary step to this Christian enterprise, 
we have procured accurate statisticsof tho extent of this great 
sin and sorrow of our large cities. Of them, I will say 
nothing more than this, that, while they were read, men held 
down their heads with shame, or held up theii' hands in 
horror, or burst out into expi-essions of deep intliguation. 

By that ravening wolf that wastes our folds, I had seen ono 
and another, and another, and another Iamb plucked out of 
this very flock. I had seen the once fair and promising 
flowers that T had cultivated in this very garden cast fortli, 
and, as vilest weeds, trodden in the mire of the public streets. 
I had seen the fell of a daughter, — that bitterest of domestic 
miseries, — blanch a mother's head, and, still more terrible to 
look on, — turn a father's heart into stone. I had known how 
a mother, when we all were sleeping in peace, with weaiy 
foot and weeping eyes, had gone, Christ-like, up and do«-u 
these streets^searching many a den of sin to seek and save 
her lost one. I had seen enough to make a man exclaim, 
with Jeremiah, " Oh that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night 
for the daughter of my people !" But never, never had we 
so much as fancied the extent and horrors of this evil, the 

mber of shoit-lived victims it devours, the bold daring 
1 which the accursed trade is pursued, the invisible ucte 
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that are spread across the path of unsuspecting innocence, the 
fiendishly-ingenious methods which are plied to snare virtue, 
v/hat masks of friendship are worn, what cunning arts of ap- 
parent kindness resorted to that vice may get the victims 
within her grasp, and drag them down to hell ! I do believe 
that were the vi'lany and iniquity that are working and 
festering here and elsewhere — in every such large city — laid 
bare before the eyes of public virtue, nothing would restrain 
its indignation. Men would take the law into their own 
hands. Men would be a law unto themselves ; and by what 
many might condemn as an illegal, but others would ap- 
plaud as a virtuous outbreak, they would sweep our cities 
■clean of these panderers of vice and dens of iniquity. 

BRADFORD. 

On the 1st of March, 1850, the Bradford Town Mission 
was started, and I was appointed its general agent or super- 
intendent. In the part of the town to which I devoted at- 
tention there was a considerable number of houses of ill- 
fame, chiefly of the lower class. 

The Chief Constable for Bradford stated, in his report of 
October 1st, 1851, that the number of known brothels 
within the borough was 42 ; the number of known prostitutes 
residing in them was 109; the number of prostitutes residing 
in 13 beerhouses in the borough, 21 — ^total, 130. I believe 
that the number of houses of ill-fame in Bradford, at that 
time, to be pretty correct; but from my own knowledge of the 
lower parts of the town, I have no hesitation in stating that 
the number of girls referred to as occupying these houses to 
be considerably under the mark. 

When visiting on a Sunday afternoon in one of the 
principal thoroughfares to a fashionable place of worship, 
I entered three bad houses, in one of which I found 




snty-one indiriiluals, seven of whom were young 
A number of tlie visitors wei^e decently dressed 
' working men. My nliservations were respectfully listened 
to by botli sexea. The majority of the girls were old 
Sunday scholara, and apparently from sjstuen to twenty 
years of s^e. This bror.hel was situated near to the hack 
entrance of a public Louse. In not a few of the public 
louaea and beer-aiopa ia Bradford bad women reside on the 
premises, and were seldom to be met with quite sober. In 
the course of a few weeks, in company with the venei-able 
Dr. Godwin, Kev. Jonathan Clyde, Rav. "W. F. Black, and 
John Priestman, I visited about forty of these dena of 
iniquity. In every house we met with civility, and the 
wretched inmates listened attentively to what was said. In 
almoMt every house old Sunday scholars were conversed with, 
all of whom frankly admitted that they found "the way of the 
transgressor to be hard.'' " This terrible evil," says the Brad- 
ford Town Mission report for 1852, "is painful to contemplate 
under any circumstances, hut it is increased a hundred fold 
when its victims reside within the precincts of a public house 
or beer-shop. Such places are sending hundreds of young 
people to perdition, and destroying the peace of many a 
happy domestic cu'cle, and that, in not a few instances, under 
the shadow of our houses of prayer, and within the sound of 
the worship of God." 

In my visits to the inmates of the Bradford Poorhonae, 
I occasionally met with fallen women. One of those gu'Is 
had attended a Sunday school for many years, and had 
followed a sinful course for four years. When on her 
death-bed she said to the matron, " The mistress of the 
brothel was everything to me when in health, but when 
uweil I was turned out of doors without mercy, and the 
d that I might have died any moment." Onannthor 
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occasion she said to the matron, <' O, was it not a wicked 
thing of me to pawn my Bible 1 — may He forgive me for it !** 
When I met with a young woman who expressed a 
sincere desire to abandon her sinful course, every encourage- 
ment was given her to do so. The well-known and generous 
Titus Salt, now Sir Titus, and others, were ever ready with 
their purses to assist in sending such persons home to their 
parents or friends. 

CORK. 

In February, 1848, 1 visited Ireland, and spent several 
weeks in the city of Cork. Richard Dowdon, the late 
Mayor, kindly gave me a note of introduction to the o^^cials 
of all the principal public institutions in the city, and thus 
rendered the visits not only more pleasant but useful. After 
calling at the Police Office, the City Jail, the County Prison, 
the Union Workhouse, the Lunatic Asylum, and the 
Foimdling Institution, I had a brief interview with the 
Catholic Bishop of Cork. The reverend gentleman received 
me very courteously, and cordially granted me permission 
to visit St. Vincent's Magdalene Asylum. This institution 
is under the patronage of the Bishop, and is entirely managed 
by the Sisters of Charity — a class of ladies who visit the 
sick, relieve the poor, . &c. The Sister to whom I was 
introduced, by an obliging priest, evidently took a deep 
interest in the restoration of imfortunate females, and 
a more intelligent lady I never conversed with on the sub- 
ject. Speaking of the causes of the evil, she referred par- 
ticularly to intemperance and love of dress, and spoke in 
strong terms against late dancing parties, some of which were 
occasionally held in the temperance rooms in the city. After 
leaving Sfc. Vincent's, I visited the Cork Refuge and Peni- 
tentiaiy. This institution is chiefly, if not wholly, supported 
by Protestants. 
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KSefore leaving the city, Aldei'maa RocHe inti'oduccil me to 
% philanthropic gentleman, wiio furnished mewitk a valuable 
piipei' on the suhject of prostitation. There is, perhaps, 
not one in the county more fa,vourably aituated for obtaining 
authentic infonnatioa on this question. He thus writes: — 
'■ It appeal's by the census returns, taken by the con- 
stabulary in 18il, that the city of Cork contained within 
the borough bounds, a, population, in round numbers, of 
80,000 peraona, 35,000 of whom were males, and 45,000 
females. There were 85 regular brothels in the city, in 
which there were 356 public prostitutes. In addition to the 
356, there are at least 100 which are termed " privateers," 
who have cot yet turned out to the streets, but are living in 
priTate lodgings. The class of persons from whom prostitutes 
are supphed, are generally low dressmakers and servants ; 
manure collectors, who are sent very young to the streets for 
the purpose, have also furnished their quota ; poverty, 
vicious habits, idleness, ambition for dress, together with the 
seductive arts of what are termed " proouresaea," are the 
great causes of prostitution. A large number of procuresses 
abounds in this city, without any visible means of subsistence 
but that of betraying innocent virtue into the hands of vile 
seducers ; and, for which services, they are generally amply 
remunerated by their employers, who feel no remorse for the 
miseries they entail upon their innocent victims, but rather 
glory in their shame, and publicly boast of their triianphB. 
In many instances sisters reside together, and mutually sup- 
port their parents and relatives by the wages of prostitution. 
Individuals have also been known to tender their daughters 
and other relatives to brothel-keepers for money. A man, 
named M., residing at C., in 1841, voluntarily offered his 
daughter for £3. 

" There is scarcely an infitance in which virtuous females^ai 



resorted to the streets, but were almost invariably previt 
Gedaced ; they afterwards, for some time, continued what 
termed 'privateers,' but eventually become degraded and 
turn to the streets. Prostitutes are not received into thft 
superior brothels, except upon a sort of recommendation from 
another of the same class. If it is known that any of them had 
beenon thestreets, theyareneverafterwardsreceived into these 
houses. They pay their mistreaa about Ss, a week for thdr 
board ; their surplus earnings are appropriated to their own 
use. Some of them are known to have saved money, and 
tho keeper of one brothel is at this moment supposed to be 
possessed of a sum exceeding £500. The age of prosti-, 
tutes in this city varies from sixteen to thirty years ^ 
although one individual, seduced at the age of eleven, turned' 
to the streets immediately after, has continued so since, and 
is now twenty-five years of age. Few, however, if any of 
them, reach the prescribed term of human esislence. Vio- 
lent deaths, disease, and constitutions prematurely worn oui 
generally consign them to an early grave. 

" It is not very likely that this evil will finally diaappi 
from onr globe until the arrival of that period when "the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord aa the waters 
cover the sea." To prevent it as far as possible is a laudable 
undertaking, but as it is a monster evil it will require the 
united efforts of all sects and parties to grapple with it 
Asylums are calculated to effect much individuiil good; 
but they cannot, by possibility, strike at the root of the 
evil. An Act of Parliament ia, therefore, the only hope 
left ; and in order to legislate with any probability of 
success, the origin of the evil must be traced out, and, 
when discovered, a very stringent clause should be intro- 
duced to bear upon it. Now, it cannot be denied that 
man is the great pource from whence the misery coiiBQ- 
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.•:qaeiit upon prostitution flows. In fact, there cannot be 
pivstitution except when he consents, and therefore tlie law 
should be directly levelled against him, and whenever con- 
victed of seducing a female, a portion of hia property (if any, 
otherwise imprisonment,) should be appropriated to her 
maintenance, if found deserving of it, or given as a donation 
to an Asylum. A clause should also be introduced autho- 
rising the transportation of any pereon convicted of procuring 
virtuous females for the purposes of prostitution. Many 
other clauses should of course be introduced in order to 
the Act being rendered beneficial and advantageous to the 
purposes intended." 

When in Dublin in 1842, I visited, in company with the 
Eev. "William Kobertson, Superintendent of the City Mission, 
a number of the more depraved parts of the Irish metropolis. 
Id a back street in the neighbourhood of the Barracks, there 
were, it wua said, some 200 of these wretched girls, and over 
the door of one of tlie dens I observed the words " old hell " 
regularly painted as the sign. Mr. Robertson informed me 
that from information which could be relied on, there were 
about 1700 prostitutes in Dublin. The Kev. Dr. Edgar, in 
his lecture on prostitution in 1841, stated that the number 
of prostitutes living in brothels in Belfast was 236. 

I have also investigated the subject, less or more, in Edin- 
biii^h, livei-pool, York, Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Dublin, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, Greenoct, Paisley, Kilmarnock, aa well 
as in a number of smaller towns in England end Scotland. I 
have visited hundreds of brothels, and conversed with thou- 
sands of the wretched inmates of these dena of iniquity, and 
generally did so between the hours of eleven in the forenoon, 
and of two to three in the afternoon. I never called at 
Buch houses at night except in case of urgency, and then 
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in company with a public officer in jdain clothes^ During all 
these visits I never received, with but one slight exception, 
anything like insulting language from the owners or inmates 
of improper houses. As a matter of prudence I seldom if ever 
entered into conversation with fallen women on the street 
with the view of reclaiming them. More harm, perhaps^ 
than good has resulted from conversing with this class on the 
public thoroughfare, especially after dusk. 

Whilst engaged as a city missionary in Glasgow I visited 
for some time the Magdalene Institution, and for several 
years the Central police office, and the Lock Bospital weekly 
which enabled me to form a more correct idea of the system. 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that the rules which 
regulate the nefarious system in London are substantially the 
game in Leeds, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin^ 
Cork, &o. 




PBOSTITDTION-ITS CADSES- 

'a^ABT from the drinking system, wUch I believe to be the 
most prolific source of proBtitution in Britain, the following 
m&j be stated as among the principal causes by which young 
females are led astray : — 1st, One-fourth from being servants 
in inns, public houses, and beer-shops where they have been 
seduced by men irequenting such places of temptation. 2d, 
One-fourth from the intermixture of the sexes in factories, pub- 
lic works, warehousea, itc. 3d, Ifearly a fourti by procuresses, 
or females who visit country towns, feeing-markets, and 
other places, for the purpose of decoying good-looking girls, 
ith, The reraainiiig fourth may be divided into three classes 
— First, such as have been driven to this miserable course 
by destitution, arising from want of employment ; second, 
such as are indolent and possessing bad tempers, leave 
respectable situations ; third, those who are driven to that 
fearful course by young men seducing them by false pro- 
mises ; and some have been induced by their mothers to 
become harlots for a livelihood. Not a few, I am sorry 
to add, who were excellent servants in respectable families, 
have been seduced by sons, yea, sometimes by vile mastera 
These furnish some of the most lamentable cases. 

In adilition to the chief causes referred to, there are a 
number oieecrmdary causes, such as — Over-crowding of dwel- 
lings for the working-classes, and esiwcially lodging-houses;* 
parents turning children hastily from tmder their roof; 
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daughters disagreeing with stepmothers (whore I have often' 
found the faults about equal on both sides) ; obscene books 
ftnd prints, with certain pictorial joumalB and aeasational 
novels ; loose conversation ; love of dreBB ; irregular hours ; 
singing saloons,*' and many of the theatres. J 



* The following ii ituoted from ths first edition 
compuiy with a friend (corlj' in 1S43) I viiited several Gla^ow Singing 
SaJoDna, or plaoes of ' bu-mteBg nmiuement,' so-oUIed. The first we went 

to WM the . It ii seated for abont 200 [leopla— ' admiMiou Itbo ' — 

but in a fow minutea a waiter culls tor your ' order.' Westated tliat we did 
nDtuKipiritDaQaLicioDn, amloiferedmonQ;; ha bucI. " We dont ohaise 
anything, hut eK^teet every person to drink." In a short time two othor 
wojteri called out^ "Your order, gentlemen;" a fourth said, "Ton niwt 
drink, or I ihall send master to you." Uaster came, and said, 
■'Why, wbafs the mattar here!" I replied, "We did not obBorw 
anything on your bill about waitcrB compelling visitors to drink. We 
havo offered to pay them, but, having 'no rfgalation,' ibej appear to 
he afraid to take ii" He said. "We eipect every person to drink who 
eomea hero ; if not, wa charge sixpenoe." There were about 150 periona 
present when we left, and a number entering. Tlie company vaa ahiefly 
composed of warebouBe clerks. Sevsrsl youths, about sixteen year* of 
a);e, were enjoying a pint of nis and cigar. We were astonished to see s 
father, with two interesting daughters, about ten and twelve years of age. 
It is atated on the bill, that " no lady is allowed to tntor without a gentle- 
man." True, we did not observe the lawbroken, but I anwanumbarof fopl 
eome ia onn-in-arm with harlots, from second-class houses, soma of whom 
I had met in. the Lock Eoapital, and wiicn visiting the thieves' depart- 
ment in the Felice Office on Sabbath. The performance consisted of 
dancing and ainging. A female sang one song, which, from herimmodest 
gestures, caused several of hecown sex to look ashamed; but the gentlemen 
londly cheered her, and she gave the song a second time, with lh« 
objeetionabte atiUadea more ahamcleaaly. 

These "'amuaemonta " are carried on to a greatot extent in all largt 
in England. There waa a public house in my district in Leeds, whe 
generally from fifty to a hundred men and women assembled, on Sabbath 
evening, in a large room, with an organ. The company elected a olwiimuii 
who gave out a verse or two of Watts' or Wesley's Hymns every fjnariBt 
of an hour, which they sang standing, with their hats off — the interval* 
of this blaspbemoUB mockery of worship being spent 
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lB I have already said, Imwever, the main cause of thia 
evil in the United Kingdom is the drinking Bystem, 

Dr. William Tait, for many years surgeon to the Edin- 
burgh Police Establishment, ia his work on Magdaleoisni, 
frequently refers to thia point. In his chapter oa " The 
Dissipation qf Proslitittes,"* tho Doctor raakea the foOowing 
observations ; — ■" Before the causes of intemperance in prosti- 
tutes can be fully comprehended, it ia neeesaaiy to take a 
more extended view of the subject, and look, first, to tho 
sources whence these unfortunate creatures are drawn. It 
will be shown, when speaking of the causes of prostitution, 
that its ranks are supplied, in some measure, from those who 
have been trained from infancy to drinking — who imbibed 
with their mother's milk the desire for intosicating liquors, 
and unconsciously formed a habit which their riper years only 
confirmed, and rendered more inveterate. A second-class 
who have recourse to a life of prostitution consists of those 
who have been brought up under a good moral and religious 

training, &,c A third class is composed of those 

who have first fonned the habit of intenopeiunce, and subse- 
quently resorted to a life of prostitution in order to procure 
the means of satiating their desires for stimtdating liquora. 
The first of these drink to excess, in order to gratify a 
constant uneasy feeling of their nature, and which, from hav- 
ing become a habit with them, they cannot resist any more 
than they can resist the cravings of hunger and thirst. The 
second have recourse to strong liquors to drown remorse and 
shame, and espel from their mind all uneasy feelings regard- 
ing their awful situation. The mental agony which many 
of them experience in their sober momenta is so atOicting and 
mtolerable, that they ai-o glad to intoxicate themselves in 




order tc obtnin a moment's ease. .... The remedy 
of intosioalion is again prescribed by tbeir companions 
misfortune and associates in vrickedness, as tbe only 
low spirits. The fii'st month of their vdcked life of prostitu> 
tion is thus spent in continued drimkenneBs ; aai the hahil 
of dissipation is formed before they arrive at a sense of tht 
miserable situation. . . One of these poor girls who canW' ' 
under the author's charge on a sick bed, and who had been 
brought up by parents who set hor the best example confessed 
to bim, with tears in her eyes, that she found it impossible to 
follow this wicked life, or speak to a gentleman on the streot, 
without being under the influence of ardent spirits ; that ehe 
spent the first six months of that life in perpetual dissipation; 
and that, by the time she first came to her senses, she fc 
\ it utterly impossible to desist from tasting liquors. 

" From whatever cause the habit of intemperance arises, 
May be said the evil is all but universal amongst prostiti 
Some of the damea at the head of the most respectable brothi 
do not allow their girls to drink to excess, the usualallo" 
being only two or three glasses of spirits a day, tlie 
quence of which is, that very few girls, who have b< 
any considerable time on the street, will continue long 
such spare allowance, and oftener prefer a house of an inferiw 
description, where they may revel and dissipate at pleasure. 
No sacrifice is counted too great, so that they may obtain 

spirituous liquora Theirmoney iseasilygained, 

and it is as willingly and readily spent ; and it may be 
said to be all spent on drink. . . Their clamour for 
drink is incessant; and every artifice is bad recourae to 
order to obtain it. However objectionable and immoral t 
life is which they lead, there can bo no doubt that it 
rendered much more wicked, hateful, and miserable, in c( 
sequence of intemperance." 
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Dr. Tait^ in. diaciissing " Tht Cannes of Prostiiution," 
devotes a chupter of five pages to " Intemperance." I 
sLaU transcriLa only a few sentencea •.-^" The habit of intem- 
pei-ance is one of the greatest evils that can befal eilbur man 
■or ■woman. If it is not tlio cause, it is almost invariably 
asBociated with every species of crime. There are few caoses 
of prostitution more prevalent, and none more powerful than, 
inebriety. The history of the greatest number of abandoned 
vfomen furnishes lamentable proof of its injunous tendency. 
Many pvoatitutea, it is true, were not habitual drunkards 
before surrendering themselyes to a life of Kcentiousness ; but I 
■comparatively few Lave yielded to the entreaties of their firat 
Beducer without being previously brought under the influence 
of intoxicating liquors. Most of the married females in the 
lower, and all belonging to the genteel, ranks of society, who 
have become prostitutes, had previously contracted habits of 
^^htem perance. " 

^^■Xn the 4th section, entitled, " TIte Consequences of Prosli- 
^Hbum," p. 219, Dr. Tait again refers to the drunken habits 
of fallen women, in the following pointed terms ; — -" Many 
of the unhappy beings pass days without tasting victuals, 
every penny which they can procure being spent on ardent 
spirits. Their desire for intosicating liquora is, in many 
intitances, much more powerful than that for food, and is 
always first indulged. Some might live a week without 
participating in an ordinary meal ; but none pass a day 
without drinking whisky." 

Dr. Tait afterwards considers ' T/ie means to be adopted 
for the suppression of prostitution.' The first point to 
which he alludes, at p. 273, is ' Altsntion to Ute causes of 
prostitution, an indiepensahle step to impravem&ti' Under 
B division the writer once more calls attention te the 
IS of the drinking system. "Intemperance," says he. 
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at p. 283, " is an evil wliich is even more BeriouB in Its 
sequences than prostitution. A temperate prostituta 
tar more enviable character than a dissipated woman who; 
not a prostitute. . , To avert the evil consequences 
intempei-ance, among which prostitution is one, it ia neceasaiy 
that there should be a thorough change in the tasting and 
treating ouatoma of the present day. People of influence and 
fashion must begin to show their kindness to their friends in 
a different manner than by administering to theni wine and 
cako, which ia only a stepping-stone to greatei 
Whenever the higher ranks begin to manifest their 
tion of ol! di-inking usages, their servants, and the ' 
classes of society, will soon follow their example." 

Dr. Tait concludes his painfully-interesting volame with 
the following aeiiBihle observations : — " Without ia the least 
imdeiTaluing the advantages of religious and other kinds of 
instruction, it may he safely affirmed, that although there 
were a church and a school situated at the entrance to every 
brothel, prostitution would still exist. No single measure 
will suffice to put a stop to it. If good be done at all, it will 
be by the adoption of a multiplicity of means, among which, 
the removal of the causes will form the most important and 
successful." 

The lamented and tiighly-esteemed Dr. James Millop,J 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, in hisj 
pamphlet — " Prostitution — its Cause and Cure " — thua- A 
writes — "A woman that drinks will do anything," is too true 
a proverb; and its interpretation is easy. The alcoholics, 
habitually, or even only occasionally in. excess, — and to a 
young healthy woman very Kttle proves truly exceagive, — 
stimulate the animal passion, while lowering the moral con- 
tvo\ ; at the same time reason ia pei-verted and obscured, 
while imagination burns brightly ; and so, partly through. J 



luat, but mainly by yielding, in hot and fiasty inconaiderate- 
neaa, to the pressure of entreaties, the nature and tendency 
of which she has neither time nor temper to determine, she 
falb an easy prey. The seducer knows right well the value 
of the " refreshment," even when undrugged, with which he 
plJes his victim. 

By and by the imfortunato grows a hardened prostitute : 
and then, wliat made her so, ketpa her so. Eemorse has 
often been busy in her breast, and conscience would fain 
apeak honestly. Both must be silenced ; and drink is found 
a ready remedy. Its constant use begins, not in vicioua 
ctaTtng for ita stimulus, but in earnest, agonizing thirst for 
its narcotic power. The body could do without the one, 
hut the racked mind may scarce exist without the other. 
Drink then becomes necessary to maintain the prostitution, 
and prostitution must be continued to provide the drink. 
Terrible reciprocity ! " Our decided impression ia," says Dr. 
Banger, " that not one per cent, of the prostitutes in New 
York practige their calling without partaking of intoxicating 
drinks ; " and hear the weighty words of a poor London 
Magdalene, — " ^o girls could lead the life we do without gin !" 

Dr. Miller, when referring to the male sex, remarks :— 
Full many a man ia led captive to the impure embrace of the 
harlot, who would have stood firm against the temptation, 
had it not been for the previous act of intemperance, which, 
while it stimulated his animal desire, obscured his reason, 
and depressed his moral power. 

Dr. Pai-ent Duchatelet, a distinguished medical gentleman 
in Paris, in his well-known work on " Prostitution in the city 
of Paris," in pointing out the " Peculiar Defects of Proati- 
tutea," alludes to intemperance in the following terms : — - 
The love of strong liquors may be placed at the head of 
these defects ; it may be considered as general, although in 
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I different degrees. They early acquire this habit^ from a 
desire to prevent reflection ; and they insensibly aocustom 
themselves to it, until the practice becomes so strong as to 
preclude all chance of returning to a better state, and finiflhes 
by plunging them into the lowest state of brutality. . . . 
How wretched must be the state of an unfortunate, obliged, 
during the same day, to drink to excess with two or three 
individuals ! Women of a superior class, knowing how in- 
jurious such excesses would prove to their interests, rarely 
intoxicate themselves, but they consume an immense quantity 
of punch, the favourite liquor of all prostitutes, and also 
champagne. It is not, then, without cause that I attribute 
to excessive drinking the particular bell-like sound of voice 
which is met with in some prostitutes. 

In 1860 the Rev. Dr. Alexander Wallace, Glasgow, spent 
some time in Paris and visited many of the more degraded 
parts of that city. In an article in the Scottish JRevieWy he 
writes as follows : — Drinking and licentiousness, the con- 
nection between the wine-shop and the maison de tolerance 
(house of ill-fame), are truly appalling. Wine and women, 
drinking and debauchery, are plainly seen to be the great end 
for which thousands of the Parisian workmen live. They 
drink heavily at wine and brandy — ^they are soaked with 
them ; but they drink with an ultimate object in view — ^their 
home, in short, is the wine shop and the brothel. 

The Rev. William Be van, Liverpool, in a Lecture delivered 
in the Music Hall there, in Jime, 1843, observes : — 
Hahita of inebriation have a very visible connexion with 
female deterioration. Intoxicating drinks are employed by 
the seducer. Intoxicating drinks are the stimulants of the 
debauchee. Intoxicating drinks art clamoured for in the 
haunts of uncleanness. Intoxicating drinks are the beverages 
of their unhappy visitants. Drunkenness and prostitution 
are twin abominations. 
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, The E«v. Dr. James Morison, Glasgow, in tt tractate 
issued in 1854, aaya^Now, it seems to be an accredited 
fact in humanity, that in the use ol' intoxicating dt'iuks 
there is, to many, an incentive to other criminal in- 
dulgences, and a way prepared for the heart Leing captured 
by temptation when tho sentinel of reason is off its guard; 
The miserable daughters of immodesty, who Launt and in- 
fest our streets, ai-e almost all devotfiea of Bacchus. They 
find that the use of strong liquors is an indispensable pre- 
paration for their deeds of darkness and obscenity. They 
have also, in genei-al, learned enough of humwi nature ta 
know that they can most readily entangle in their auarea 
those who have previously prostrated the man and aroused 
the animal within them by the use of intoxicants. 

The able writer already quoted from, in the Westminster 
'Beeiew, says ; — Tho following, though in a work of fiction, 
IB a faithful picture of the feelings of thousands of these poor 
wretches ;■ — " And now listen to me, Esther. You loathe 
the life you lead, else you would not speak of it as you do. 
Come home with me ; and to-morrow I will see if some honest 
way of living cannot he found for you. Come home, I say.' 
' I tell you, I cannot. I could not Iciid a virtuous life if 
I would. 1 should only disgrace you. K you will know all," 
said she as he seemed inclined to urge her, ' I must have 
diink. Such as live like me, could not bear life without 
drink. It's the only thing to keep us from suicide. If we 
did not drink, we could not stand the memory of what we 
have been, and the thought of what we are, for a day. If I 
go without food and without shelter I must have my dram. 
Oh ! you don't know what awful nights I have had in prison 
for want of it,' said she, shuddeiing, and glaring round with 
terrified eyes, as if dreading to Gee some spiritual creatura 
h dim form, near her." 
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Mr. Tliomaa Eeggs, author of a Prize Essay on JuTeoUftl 
Delinqutaicy, tliiis writes in tbu Tempera/nce Beeord, London, 
of Februaiy, 1870: — We are quite aware that there Is much of 
prostitution which cannot he traced to the active agency of 
intemperance, but the larger amount of it ia caused or aggra- 
vated by the habits of drinking. We do not speak Bo much of 
what takes pluj^e in Alliambras, music-halls, daucing-salooiu, 
and gin-palaces, as of that which ia going on silently s 
quietly, and which doeti not obtrude itself on the g 
■would be a long and tedious history to trace the c 
prostitution, but it is a necessary work before legislation a 
do anything, and before a proper scope can be given t 
voluntary eflbrt. We do not mean that the whole or ti 
majorityof the girls who fall into the snares of the tempts aro 
under the influencesof strong liquor at the moment of tempta- 
tion, althougli there can be no doubt of the fact that such 
liquors, plied freely in houses of questionable eni^rtainment, 
ai'e very often the means employed to throw a weak girl off 
her guard. What we mean is this, that the drinking habits 
of parents deprive girls of that education at home wMdi 
-would implant virtuous inclinations and resolves, and they 
leave home to seek their place in thoworld without being 
fortified by that instruction which would prove a safeguardg 
in moments of peiiL . . . 

] The most general cause of vice in the young of both bi 
is the neglect and intemperance of parents. Di 
associated with all the fashionable follies and amusements flj 

I the day, and strong drinks ai-e used as agents by both 111 
seducer and the pi-ocuress. While under the excitement q 
drink, the youth of our country become an easy prey t^ 
tempter. In the face, then, of an evil of such magnitude, i 
enforce the importance of attention to the drinking systei 
and earnestly desire that those who seek by reasonable a 
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Chiistian means to abate prostitution, — and which ahate- 
meiit will not be effected, however beneficent such a work 
may be, by attempts to raise the fallen, but by cutting off the 
Buppliea — should inquire into the relations between intem- 
perance and the worst featurea of that evil. They will per- 
ceive that, as an essential means to a great end, they must 
promote the Temperance Beformatiou. 

In a letter, of date Jan. 26, 1S43, addressed to myself 
by the late Mr. Wm. Brebner, for several years Governor of 
Glasgow Prisons, he states : — In reference to the proposL 
tion that ' prostiiution would never be suppressed to any 
extent, so long as intemperance continued,' 1 am of the same 
opinion, aa have I ever been. Indeed, there cannot, I think, 
be any doubt but that the evil influence of intemperance upon 
the morals of the community contributes largely to cause 
prostitution. It unquestionably inflames the passions, blunla 
the moral sense, weakens the powei' of self-control, and 
reodei-s its votaries the easy prey of every bad habit and 
licentious practice. Hence we iind, that, with but few 
esceptions, intimacies between the sexes formed in public 
houses generally result in the seduction of the female, who 
eventually, when deserted by her betrayer, becomes the 
bold and unblushing prostitute — widening, by her pestiferous 
example, the circle of crime, and spreading contagion around 
her. Drinking almost alwa,ys, especially in towns, is a con- 
comitant of unchaste practices ; — the one generates the other, 
and, like cause and effect, are ever found in alliance, render- 
ing its unfortunate subjects still m.ore degraded^more con- 
firmed in bad habits — less able to resist temptation, and 
making their recovery abnost hopeless. 

In the summer of 1854, at the request of a respectable 
family in Lancashire, I hunted out an unfortunate daughter 
n I found in a notorious second-class brothel in Brunswick 
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Street, Glasgow. This vile Uen -was not unfi'eqnently Tiaited, | 
believe, by one whose name I often observed in the public 
prints, but whose memory, like that of the wicked, " shall 
rot." In oomjiany with another friend I had a short inter- 
view with the young woman outaiJe the door of the brothel. 
The parents were aaxions for her return honia On ban ding 
her a note I had received from her mother, she at once 
recognised tiie writing, saying, as the teai-a streamed down 
her cheeks, " Oh, I love my mother." In couree of con- 
versation, she remarked, " One thing makes me aXruiil to go 
Loma ; I am. fond of drink ; my constitution is broken up ; 
many a day I never taste food, and then I fly to the whisky ! 
Teetotaliam is practised in my father's liouse, and I am 
afraid I could not live witliout drink.'' At a subsequent 
interview with this unhappy creature, smiting her breast, 
she said, " I have not a mmute's peace in my present way of 
living, bnt I cannot bear to think of sitting face to face, at 
the same table, with my two brothers and sisters ; ' 
with a wild look, added, " I must remain where I an 
they must just put me down as lost." 

The following observations appeared in the firat edition «l 
my " Exposiire," published twenty-eight years ago : — Sq 
parent, wiio looks to the safety of Lis daughter, should a 
her to engage as a servant in an inn or public hoi 
almost impossible for young females to escape the si 
which are laid for them by those who frequent such housa 
Being obliged to keep late hours, they not unirequentty 
apply to intoxicating liquors, it may be moderately, for the 
purpose of raising their spirits, and thus become an easy piey 
to gentlemen, whom I have known to visit public housefl, 
for several weeks, for the very end of seducing a good-looking 
girl. In Leeds I met two orj>han sisters, living in a second 
class brothel, aged seventeen and nineteen years respectively, 
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e Beduced by men frequenting Uie public house wLere 
tbey were Hervanta. 

I have stated that one-fourlh of the girls have been. 
servants in inns and public honaea, where they wei-e seduced 
by those frequenting Buch places ; but the fact is, the re- 
maining three-fourths betake themselves to drink before 
turning out to the street. A mother, residing in Leeds, 
gave her two daughters intoxicating liquors in order to pi'e- 
pare them for an officer and a, sea captain. The youngest 
daughter, fourteen years of age, wept bitterly, which pro- 
duced such an effect upon the captain's mind, that, instead 
of seducing the child, he gave her half a sovereigii ; hut the 
iinnatiu'al mother, being determined upon her daughter's 
niin, made an engagement with a more hardened villain, who 
aocomplislied the girl's ruin. The mother boou after died 
in a most miserable condition, and, according to the last 
account I heard of the two sistera, they were keeping a house 
of ill-fame. I once visited, for about six. months, an orphan, 
fifteen years of age, then in an hospital. Her only sister 
had got her intoxicated, and then a monster, in human form, 
accomplished his fiendish purpose. 

In the course of missionary work I met with the following 
painful case : — The girl's father was a public servant, and 
one evening a gentleman sent him out of town on business; 
this person being awai-e that tlie mother was in the countiy, 
then went a second time to the house, and after getting 
the innocent daughter partly intoxicated, accomplished her 
ruin. He remained until early in the morning, and when 
he left gave the girl two guineas aa a compen'iation for her 
destroyed virtue. The mother came home next day, and 
finding her once blooming child out of order, with plenty of 
nquired how she got it. The girl burst into 
^ and told her what had happened. The mother soon 
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died, and the daughter went farther aatmy, I always found 
ier grateful for a visit, and seemingly anxious to hear about 
ChriBt. Having attended a Sabbath school, she bod a good 
knowledge of many parts of the Bible. When conver^Dg 
one day, she said, " Oh, if I had but attended to the in- 
Btnictiout) of loy kind Sabbath school teacher, I shovdd not 
have been in Euch an awful condition as this. Oh, sir, do 
you think I fihail get better 1 I should like to do so, that I 
might lead a different life ; hut I fear deatli is approaching! 
I cannot move that poor hand ! Will you take hold of ill 
Lord Jesua, have merey upon me, for lama poor sinner. 0, 
pi-ay for me, for I cannot pray for myself I " She had 
a good-looking peisou, but what a change in about two yi 
She died at the age of twenty-two, a victim to tliat dreadful 
malady which curses the victims of this vice. The whole 
surface of Ler body was covered with ulcere, which eent forth 
such efSuvia that it was impossible for even the medical 
attendants to remain many minutes at the bed-side. 

About tliree years ago [i.e. 1840] Elizabeth Gardner, 

eighteen yeai'sof age, left C and came to Glasgow. She 

was shortly after that led astray, and two years ago was ad- 
mitted into the Magdalene Institution, and dismissed some 
two months ago ; but having no frionils in town she " could not 
starve (she said) and had to take to the street.'' She sent for 
me, and rcijuested me to write to her father, and inquire if he 
would allow her to return home. I did so, but receiving no 
answer, and finding tliat she was anxious to get away from 
her old companions, I procured a few necessary articles of 
oloUiing, and had her sent home b.v the coach; but, strange 
to say, he would not allow his daughter to enter the house, 
and, although for several hours exposed to a severe storm, 
her stepmother bolted the door against her, about 10 o'clock. 
A poor woman a neighbour, took pity or. the unfortunate 
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Btttui-e, and gave Iier shelter for the niglit. Next morning 
eke requested a note to me as an evidence that she had been 
]iome, but he could not be troubled writing, and gave ber the 
letter I sent him. Next day she walked back to Glasgow, a 
distance of 20 miles, and called upon me with the letter, ex- 
pressing a desire to get employuient ; but returned, I believe, 
reluctantly, to her former sinful course. 

A few months after, when visiting the Police Office oa 
^Lbath, the 1.2th March, the turnkey opened the door of the 
"dead house," and there I observed poor Gardner's lifeless 
body ! After leaving the Office I went to tho brothel where 
the deceased lodged, and met four females, who informed me 
that a private soldier of the regiment in Hamilton barracks 
had been going about the house during the week, and given 
the inmates at least one bottle of spirits every night; but on. 
Saturday afternoon he sont the misti-ess to A 'a spirit- 
cellar for three bottles of whisky, which were consumed by 
the deceased and other four females, from five to six 
o'clock ! A man who resides in the same court stated to 
me that he passed the house on the previous evening about 
twelve o'clock, and saw no appearance of any person ; bu 
returning in about five minutes, he observed the corpse of 
the deceased, wliich was not quite cold, and likewise heard 
the master of the bad house exclaim, " what's that !^-she's 
gone I" There was a posl-mortem examination, and the 
medical gentlemen informed me that she died of " congestion 
of the brain or turgidity of the blood-vessels, occasioned by 
intoxication, cold, &c., and that there was a pint and a half 
of liquid in the stomach, which consisted chiefly of ale, porter, 
and alcohol." I wrote the father tho day after, but he paid 
no attention to the letter. Captain Miller, Head of the 
Police, granted me liberty to inter the body, and her remains 
i in the narrow house appointed for all Hving. 




Were it not for tlie intoxicating draught, neither of t1 
parties could continue in their deeds of darkness. The 
mistress and bully have acknowledged this t often have the 
poor girls said to nie, while the tears trickled down their 
pallid cheeks, "Ah, sir, we never could go on in our 
miserahlo ooni-se, were it not for intoxicating iiquora. It is 
the last thing at night, and generally the tirst thing i 
the morning." Baniah intemperance, then, and prostitutit 
■would, to a great extent, be unknov 
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The following is a brief extract from laj pamphlet entitled 
" Moral Statistics of Glasgow," published twenty-one years 
ago : — When visiting and distributing tracts one day in 
Inverness, in January, 1848, I conversed with 
sisters ; the youngest was recovering from fever, 
all the three were nnfortnnate females. In a seo 
house, I met two sisters who were following a similar coi]r» 
In another hovel, a mother had lived a harlot for a con- 
siderable number of years; the joiners entered the house witli 
her coffin while I conversed with her tlireo daughters, eJl of 
whom are following the same downward career of their late 
mother. It is only a few months ago since a fourth dau^tei 
died a loathsome victim at Aberdeen I These wretched Bisten 
told me, in the most eKplieit terms, that drink had not only 
been the cause of their seduction, but it was also partaken irf 
daUy, to enable them to persevere in their course of wicked" 
ness. " Drink, drink !" said they, "and nothing but drink 
has bronght us to this state of shame and degradation." 
Hundreds of this miserable class, in other parts of the United 
Kingdom, have made similar statements to m". 

My attention was first directed to fiictories as a cause of 
prostitution fi'ora an interview Ihad in Leeds, in 1838, with 
the late J. Eeadn, Esq., author of one or two useful religious 
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works. Jn course of conversation, Mr, Eoade said, — "I 
have been a member of tlie Comntittee of the Leeds Guardian 
Society for upwards of twenty years, and I verily believe 
that nearly one-half of the unfortunate females who have 
been questioned by me, when applying for admission, were 
seduced from the intermisture of the sexes in factories, and 
not a few cases where girls wero seduced dming working 
hours. I Lave often said that masters professing to be 
Christiana were very much to blame in this matter." There 
is much truth in the good man's statement on this point. 
I have met with several alTectang cases of the kind not only 
in England but in Scotland, Some of the workrooms in the 
warehouses of Glasgow, where young females are extensively 
employed, are hotbeds of unclcanness. 

Passing over the other causes enumerated, as leading to 
prostitution, I cannot help referring to that base class of 
proeureaaea who prowl about for the purpose of entrapping 
unsuspecting young womem At page 39 I have narrated 
one affecting case relating to Glasgow. The following one 
appeared in the annual report of the Leeds Town Miaaion 
for 1841, about twelve months after I left that town. 
The missionary — a venerable Wesleyan Methodist — and I 
often visited together in the depraved part of the town to 
which he refera, and hia earnest kind words were always 
listened to with attention 

The case of " S. W." ought to teach parents not to treat 
hastily or harahly any of their children, especially the female 
members of the family. 

" S. "W,, (saya the report) a young female about 
siiteen years of ago, left service and returned to her father's 

house, ia the village of , 14 miles from Leeds. He 

being a poor man, and having a family, found it hard to 
Bupport her. This caused him to use Tinkind words. 
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telling her that she must get another place, as iie cotiU 
not keep her. Ignorant of whut ■was before her, die left 
hia house and came to Leeds, thinking that she ■wonld 
find no difficulty in obtaining a. sititation. Being with- 
out m.oney or friends, she wandei'ed about the street! 
til] night, when iv woman met her, and asked " if ahra 
waa a, stranger, or had any friends in town." She" 
answered in the negative, and said sha waa a stranger. 
' Well,' said the other, ' if you will come along with mo I 
will take you to a place where you will have good lodgings, 
and they will put yon In a way to get a good living.' Over- 
joyed at the news, she followed her perfidious guide, first 

into Boot and Shoe Yai-d, and then into Yard, where 

Hhe was placed in the hands of that notorious woman. Thus, 
in one day, a poor defenceless chUd left her parents' house, 
walked a long journey, traversed the streets, and at night 
found herself within one of the filthiest brothels in town. 
The first question was, 'have you any money? 'No.' — 
' Then what have yow to pawn V ' Nothing but a fdlk 
handkerchief.' ' Come, then, hand it over.' This was soon 
pawned by the servant, but no ticket was produced. Nest 
morning she waa again asked, ' Well, what have yon to pawn 
to-day 1 Come, hand over yotu- shawl,' That was taken 
also. — Towards night it waa said, ' Come, you must get 
drunk, and give yoar mind to it, for you must begin your 
trade to-night.' She was obliged to do as she was bidden, 
and next morning found her ruined ! 

" She was extremely diatressed ; sometimes she thought 
of finding ber way home, and on her knees beg pai-don ; but 
again conscience smote her, and her heart seemed ready to 
break and sink in despair. She walked up and down the 
yard distracted, and was about to throw herself into the 
river, to end her shame. It was then that the good womaK ' 
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who lived in the cottage, in the same yard in which the 
missionary held his meetings, providentially looked out at 
her window, and saw the poor girl slowJy moving towards 
the door. Her profuse tears silently told her distress. She 
opened the door and said, * Come in, unfortunate creature — 
thou hast not been long accustomed to such a life as this.' 
The woman informed the missionary, he wrote to the parents, 
and her mother came and took her home." 




PROSTITUTION-ITS EXTENT. 

The foUowiDg is a statement of the extent to which the 
system of Prostitution prevailed in the City of Glasgow in 

1842 :— 

Number of houses of ill-fame, as near as could be 
ascertained, 450 

Number of harlots— four on an average in each house, ... 1800 
Number of bullies, or " fancy men," three on an average 

in each house, 1350 

Number of ** mistresses'* of such houses, 450 

Total living directly by prostitution, ... 3600 

Number of male v^itors to each house weekly, 80 

Number of weekly visits to the 450 brothels, 36,000 

The girls receive, on an average. Is. from each visitor, 
making a weekly income for the 450 brothels of £1800 

The visitors lose, on an average, 2s. 6d. from robbery — 
this is a low estimate, — ^making a weekly sum for the 
36,000 visits of 4500 

Each visitor gives, on an average, 2s. for drink, making a 
weekly sum of 3600 

Total amount expended, directly, in support of prostitu- 
tion weekly, £9900 

Total sum expended annually, £514,800 

Number of girls who die annually (six years being their average 

life-time), three himdred ! 

This table includes, as nearly as possible, the total number 
of infamous houses in Glasgow, but the calculations, let it be 
observed, refer exclusively to the third or lowest class brothels. 
One item in the table to which I devoted much attention, is 
that referring to the number of prostitutes. I personally 
visited a large number of the brothels throughout the city, 
and obtained important information from others well qualified 
to speak on the subject. 
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; At page 35 of the Eev. Dr. "Wardlaw's Lectures on Prosti- 
tution, the Doctor quotes aa follows from Dr. Hunuay, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the Anderaonian University, and for 
about 20 yeaM Burgeon to the Jjock-Hospital :— " From the 
proportion received into the Lock-Hospital, Dr. Hannay {the 
able Burgeon to that institution) says he is induced to belieYe 
that 1 600 will bound the number who exclusively and openly 
abandon themselves to this vicious course of life in the city 
of Glasgow." Dr. Ha,nnay made a similar statement, as to 
the number of harlots, to myself, and referred in strong terms 
to (quoting hia own words) " Drink, Dress, and the Glasgow 
Fair," -as chief causes of prostitution. 

It was not, I believe, till after the foregoing table, in 1812, 
was made up that I received a copy of a. paper on the subject 
by Mr. Heniy Miller, Chief Superintendent of the Glasgow 
Police. Mr. Millar's return ■waa made in reply to queries 
addressed to him by Dr. ClelauJ, the careful and piiinstaking 
statician, and is dated, "Police Chambers, Gliisgow, 21st 
August, 1840," The following are a tew brief extracts: — 
"Inclosed I send you a retumof the number of houses of bad 
fame in the city, and of the females who live in and frequent 
tho same. As they are under the surveillance of the police, 
and as a record of the names of the keepers of such houses 
ia kept in the office, yoa may rely on the return as correct 
It is a well known fact, that young thieves are liarboured 
by them, and encoui-aged in their nefarious traffic. I may 
also mention here, that from forty to fifty strolling prostitutes 
are brought into the office every nigiit fi*om the streets of the 
tity, and not a few of them seem to look for no other home. 

" T/ie folloiavng return embraces t/ie member of houses of 

Ufame in the City of Glasgow, sliowing tJie number kept by 
V and by females, and the number of females ui/to live in 

td frequent the sante : — Number of houses of bad ft'.me kept 





by miilea, 49 ; mimlier of females who live in or fitquent the , 

3-ili ; number of houses of bad fame kept by femaleg, 
155 ; number of females who live in or frequent the same, 
1129; total number of houses of bad fame, 204 ; total num- 
ber of femaJes who live in or frequent the same, 1475. 

" The average ago at which women become prostitute! 
is from fifteen to twenty. — The avei-age duration t 
women continuing prostitutes is, I think, about fivf 
The most common termination of the career of prosti 
tutes ia by death, and this is to be acoonnted for by t 
extremely dissolute life they lead. Foi- the moat ] 
they live in a state of great personal filthineas — thes 
have most wretched homes — - they are scarcely ever iQ'l 
bed till far in the morning — they get no wholesome diel^— ' 
and they are oonstjintly drinking the woi-st description of 
spirituous liquors. In addition to these evils they are ex- 
posed to disease in its worst forms ; and from their dissolute _ 
habits, when disease overtakes them, a cure is searcdsj 
possible, — Thegveatmajorityofprostitutes appear to oi 
no sense of religion whatever. Many cases, however, ( 
of females brought to the office in a stateof insensibility from 
poison, or from having attempted to drown themselves, and 
on being questioned aa to their motives, the unifona 
answer is,^' I am tii-ed of life — I am very unhappy— 3 
allow mo to die.'" ^M 

At the end of Mr. Miller's paper, Dr. Cleland says i^^M 
" In submitting the foregoing interesting particulars. Dr. 
Cleland trusts that no over fastidious critic will think that 
he has overstepped the bounds of delicacy, his great object 
being to expose vice, and to contribute his mite towards tl 
reformation of youthful delinquents. The wretched conditi< 
of these unfortunate females calls loudly for interference q 
the part of the authorities." 



-In 1849 the Jforal Statistics of Glangow y as p\ili[ii^e<\. X 
spent about twelve months in collecting materials for that 
Jittle publication, Amongat other subjects I devoted Borne 
attention to that of pi-ostitution, and at page 46, mado 
the following statement ; — " Tnting the recent increase of 
population into account, it is my belief that the number of 
unfortunate females at present is not less than from 9000 to 
2100." I may be mistaken, and have no desire whateverto 
dogmatise, far less to exaggerate on the subject, yet it ia my 
opinion that, if the matter were as thoroughly iuTestigateil 
in Glasgow as it has been for several years in Liveipool, it 
willfae foundthat the number of harlots inl870 is about 2000. 
I am well aware that it is difficult to obtain accurate infonna- 
tion as to the number of houses of ill-fame and those who live 
in or frequent them. In my list of brothels in 1842, I in- 
cluded not a few public hoiises, the back parts of which werci 
fitted up Bs concealed boxes, which were regularly used for 
improper purposes, and that, too, at times, in course of tho 
day. Most of these infamous dens, I am glad to ohaei-re, 
have been rooted out by tlie New Improvement Act, but 
the city, in spite of the pi-aiseworthy effoi'ts of certain 
magistrates, is not yet rid of public houses and spirit shops 
whose chief frequenters are hai'lota and their followers. It 
18 not BO long since the city magistrates very properly 
refused the license to certain well-known Louses resorted 
to by prostitutes, but the Justices of the Peace actually 
over-ruled this decision. The result is that those houses 
continue to be visited occasionally by troops of second 
and third-cla.Hs harlots, and not nnfrequently tflo, in broad 
day light. Such proceedings on the part of the Justices 
furnish little encouragement to police ofGcials, their subor- 
dinates, or other well disposed citizens, who try to suppress 
I great social wrong. These remarks, however, do not 
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apply to all the Justices of the Peace. There are not a few 
of their number who are ever ready to vote against a license 
being granted to the class of houses to which I have referred. 

When investigating this great evil in different parts of 
the United Kingdom, I have often been impressed with the 
fact that a large number of fallen girls were without father 
or mother. In October, 1848, I visited the Glasgow Lock- 
Hospital, and conversed, in presence of the Matron, with each 
of the inmates — 29 in all. Four were unable to read ; 19 of 
the remaining 25 had been connected with Sunday Schools, 
1 3 of them having been in attendance for a period of from 
2 to 6 years; 20 were from 15 to 20 years 6£ age, 8 firom 
20 to 25, and oue had reached her 29th year. Fifteen had 
neither father nor mother, and two only had both parents 
alive. Well might Coleridge write so touchingly — 
" Keen blows the blast upon the moulting dove." 

This fact has been pointedly refeired to in several of the 
annual reports of the Glasgow Magdalene Institution, and 
in that of December, 1870, it is said: — "Of the 104 cases 
admitted, 40 were full orphans; 27 were fatherless; and 25 
were motherless — in all 92, leaving only 12 who had both 
parents alive. These details fully corroborate what was 
stated in last report, * that the state of orphanage seems to 
be the most prolific source of prostitution, and that in the 
great majority of cases the fall from virtue has taken place at 
a very tender age.' It cannot too often be rej)eated that in a 
Christian community like ours something more should be 
done to care for and shield the orphan before she becomes 
a magdalene." 

The observations which follow, appeared for the most part 
in the first edition of my " Exposure," and are equally 
applicable to the vile system at the present day. I might 



IIMly adduce many painful cases illustrative of tlie appalling 
number of visitors to eaijli houae weekly, and tbe amount of 
money expended ; but, on the scoi-e of prudence, forbear. 
This can be said of Ea;^l3nd as well as Scotland. 

The girla in third-class houses all turn out to the street, 
and when they meet a. simpleton, lead him, not to where 
they lodge, for in many aiscs they sleep on the floor, but to a 
houae kept and fitted up for the purpose, often with several 
beds in tlie same apartment. These houses are crowded with 
country people on the market-day, and on Saturday with 
town's people, fi-om eight o'clock until three or four o'clock 
on Sabbath morning. Besides the drink, girla expect a 
shilling from the visitor, and the mistress claims one-half; 
but they depend more upon robbery. They try to rob every 
man with whom they associate — and when inexperienced, 
get a regular training for it. I was the means of rescu- 
ing a girl in lieeils, who was kept for training " fresh 
^la " to be expert in picking pockets. When a girl robs a 
man, and requires assistance, the "bully" immediately inter- 
feres, when tlie poor victim is glad to escape with his life, 
and, for the sake of his character, dare not bring it before 
the public One evening I observed a girl shaking several 
bank notes before two bullies, under a gas lamp in High 
Sti'eet, Glasgow, and heard her say, "I have done the 
country jockey." Workmen often lose the whole of their 
wages in those houses on Saturday night. 

Magistrates are aware that the appearance of prostitutes 
at police couits, charged with crime, is of common occurrence. 
I met a girl in Leeds, only eighteen years of age, who had 
been crimiiialiy committed thii-ty-one times, and another in 
Eocfadale was sent to Manchester prison forty-four different 
times. I also convei-sed with about six. hundred fallen 
men when vifiiting the thieves' department of the Glasgow 



Police Office, ia 1813, on Sabbath afternoons, but had I 
time to visit the whole of the female prisoners. 

Mr. Henry Miller, Chief Superintendent of the Gla 
Police, stated that " a large proportion of the robberioB t 
the person, committed in Glasgow, take place h 
ill-fame, or by prostitutes, amounting in 1810, to ^22S( 
Mr. WiUiam Bi'cbner, Governor of the Glasgow 
said, that during the year 18il, not fewer than. ( 
prostitutes wei'e committed for theft and other offenoa 
The Matron of the same prison gave it, as her o] 
that out of 1157 female prisoners, 771 were harlots. 

Dr. William Tait, referring to Edinburgh, safB^ 
"Kobbery ia another consequence of prostitution, 
extent to which this crime ia carried on is very great, 
the records of the Justiciary Courts be consulted, and it will 
Ije found tliat nearly one-third of those who are convicted 
of robberies and larcencies belong to the class of prostitutes." 

In September, 1618, the Cucuit Court of Justiciary was 
held in Glasgow. T was present at most of the tiials, and 
shortly after the Court closed, I spent several days in visiting 
and conversing with 78 of the 88 who were tried, — 48 of 
ivhom were males, and 30 females. A large number of the 
women had been harlots, and most of them " habit and repute" 
thievoB and robbers. I am supported on this important 
])oint by the writer in the Westriiinsler Review, who says : — 
" It ia notorious tiiat nearly all pi-ostitutes except the highest 
class ai-e either thieves themselves, or are conuected with 
and supporters of professional thieves. It is calculated, by 
those most conversant with police courts, that more than o 
half of those convicted of larceny are prostitutes ( 



It may, however, be remarked, that robbery is not gea 
i-allj allowed in the fii'st and second-class houses ; but if tl 
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sitof a[ipeai-s to be a, " jiassiag sti-anger," lie ia certain 
o get his ]iocket picked, if it can be accomplislied. The girls 
are charged not to rob a " regular visitor," except when he 
iaintosicated; andinsuchcaaoa they often extract part of the 
contents of hia purae, in addition to the "present.'' 

I i-ecollect assisting to lescue a girl about seventeen 
years of age, whose mother held a. respectable situation in 
Loni 's house. 1 wrote the mother, but she being un- 
well, hia Lordship answered the letter, stating that he was 
" willing to imy for the unfortunate girl so long as she I'e- 
mained in the Asylum." Hedidso, aadseut adonationtotho 
institution, per the late Wm. Beckett, M.P. for Leeds. This 
gii'l informed me that she aaw her mistress take ^10 from a 
sailor's pocket while he slept. Another young man from tho 
country entered the same house that week, and when he left 
found himself minus ;£35. Another man, about the same 
tim.e, was robbed of £300 in a different Louse : his case was 
brought before tho Magistrates. — When visiting tlie Ghis- 
gow Police Of&ce on a, Sabbath afternoon, there were two 
prostitutes in separate cells ; one of them had robbed a gentle- 
man of £80, the other had pilfered twenty-nine sovereigns 
from a respectable-looking man from the countiy. Tlie latter 
appeared rather surprised when she told him to go home to 

hia family, asserting that she had never seen the old 

before. He sat down iipon a form and commenced crying, 
not for hia sin, but because he had lost his money, and did 
not know what to say to his unsuspecting wife. — Some 
months ago, when a medical gentleman was leaving Glasgow 
on his way to Ayrshire, he was accosted by a harlot, and 
after Le left her, was mortified to Slid that she had taken 
his pocket-book, which contained upwards of one hundred 
pounds. 

IS, Of " fancy men," are chiefly snjiported by second 
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and thi'rd-clasH girls. What is got from robteriea gooa inft^ 
the " general fund," and most of this money le epeat oa 
drink. On such ocoaaiona, the girls are very often cnieliy 
treated by those la^, ill-looking characters, whom they have 
to support. It is not uncommon for bullies to walk Bfter th» J 
girls until they meet a dupe, and then wait on for thsj 
"wages of iniquity." I have sometimes met fire c 
bullies in one house, and always found them submiBsive to 
ramonstraaco. They are all regular pick]>ocketH, and I met 
many of them when visiting the thieyes' department of the 
Glusgow Police Office. 

I leave the calculation of the enoi'moits expense incurredil 
from theft and robbery by harlotry to those, i 
better acquainted with this part of the subject, merely re- ' 
marking, that if one-fourth of the time and money, devoted 
to punish wretched females, were appropriated for the detec- 
tion of their procureaseB and supporters, government would 
not be so often called upon for gi'auts for erecting prisons and 
penitentiaries. 

Girls are never kept long in firstrclaaa houses. They seldom 
turn out to the streets, except to walk in the afternoon or 
upon some public occasion, and when visitoi's take tliem to 
the tlieatre. Most of the girls in second-class houses turn 
out to the street^ wear bonnets, and parade the prindpi 
thoroughfares in the evening. 

I cannot speak with certainty as to the number of B 
prostitutes. Most of them are not favoured longer than g 
few months, and then they haie recourse to the streets 
Such gases, and those who have been led astray by young's 
m.eu and others making Jiihi promises, are an 
most distressing! have met with ; the poor girls were a 
intelligent. 

■ouearlyallold harlots— seldom make money — 
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, in general, very ignorant. Several who keep first-class 
houses in Glasgow cannot sign their names. In each of the 
bgusea they claimhalf of what the girla receive in "presents," 
and charge high for hoard : XI weekly in first-class houses ; 
and lis, in second houses. The girls have also to pay for 
the loan of dresses, and when they have money, which is 
seldom, it is spent on drink, fniit, trinkets, theatres, street 
niiisiciaus, &c. In first-class brothels it is quite common for 
the girls to receive from £1 to £5 from visitors, and in 
second-rate sinks of pollution, 6ve shillings is expected. 

I have stated that two shillings are spent on drink on an 
average by each visitor, biit the fact is, only one/talf of that 
sum. is spent while he is present The mistress receives the 
money, and pretends to go or send out for the intoxicating 
liquor (except where public houses are regular brothels), and 
it is an undeiBtood law, that she retains one-half of the 
sum for what they call in England " wack brass," and in 
Scotland "the good-will of the house." 
very common in first and second-class ! 
tresaea send out for it, and others sell il 
great profit; but regular visitors » 
generally cause it to be brought in. 
men drove up to a first-class house 
in Glasgow, in a carriage with four horses, and had along 
with them a basket filled with bottles. 

The reason why I have refen-ed so minutely to the expsnae 
of prostitution is, for the purpose of startling the public mind 
and ai-ousing attention to a thorough investigation of the 
subject. It ia an easy matter to get people to assent to the 
alleged number of unfortunate females ; for example — - 
" 80,000 in London ; " " 4000 in Liverpool ; " " 3000 in 
__Glasgow ; " — but it is very difficult to convince tliem of the 
nount of money that is spent in their support ; and, for 
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this reason, T have not taken into account the large sums 
expended in first and second-class brothels, although it is my 
firm conviction, that double the sum stated is spent annually 
upon this class, which loves " darkness rather than light." 

It may be remarked in passing, that Dr. Sanger, in his 
** History of Prostitution," estimated the number of pros- 
titutes in New York, in 1858, at from 5000 to 6000, the 
population then being about 700,000. 

Mr. J. B. Talbot, London, author of a pamphlet, entitled 
the " Miseries of Prostitution," thus writes : — " In a recent 

examination of a man named D , before the Court of 

Bankruptcy, Birmingham, the bankrupt stated (and had 
entered the expenses in his schedule), that he was constantly 
in the habit of visiting brothels, in one of which he ex- 
pended in one night the enormous sum of £40 for champagne 
only ; and that, among numerous items of a most ex- 
travagant nature, there appeared one of £2,000 a-year for a 
kept mistress. Mr. Smith, solicitor for the bankrupt, stated 
publicly, that * if the examination be pursued, parties now 
living in happiness with their families may be brought before 
this court for examination, and disclosures made which 
must inevitably ruin their domestic peace. Some men in 
this town, respectable in their stations, must have their 
* names brought before the world as visitors of a brothel, and 
associates of one whose immorality cannot be doubted.' " 

The Editor of the Times in a leading article of June 22, 
1854, refers to one department, that of the base system of 
charges resorted to in the higher class brothels. He thus writes: 
" A case was tried on Tuesday before Chief Justice Jervis, 
which must have excited the greatest disgust in every man 
of ordinaiy feeling. When cases of this kind are brought 
before the Courts, we generally abstain from comment, 
simply because we would not give more publicity than 



eessary to details already too well calculated to excite a. 
[rrurient imagmation, and to BtimuJate the laggard passions 
of exhausted debauchees. If for once we break silence, it is- 
because in the present iastanco vice of the grossest kind is 
presented befora the mind iu a manner so strangelj prosaic 
that even profligacy luust^ we should imagine, shrink back 
from the eomple rendu — from the debits and credits — from 
the journal and ledger of the brothel. Wo are perfectly 
awure that nothing we can hope to say will altogether 
prevent the indulgence in vice of this kind. Still wo should 
hope that there ia such an amount of proper feeling left in 
Englishmen, that they must needs experience something of 
nausea and disgust at the business like manner in which the 
preparations for such excesses are carried on by the pander 
who makes a trade of them. Surely the mind of a man, 
however profligate, must revolt at the idea of entering a mere 
warehouse of brutal passion, in which women are houghtand 
sold like cattle in Smithfield market 

"The thinghas attained the dimensions of a regular trade. 
Some villain — gene rally aforeigner — chooses a proper situation 
for an establishment of this kind ; he has his agents and his 
correspondents abroad; he direct* tliem tolook out, generally 
in France or Belgium, for such young women as are best 
adapted to his purpose, and that purpose is nothing less than 
to make his proiit out of their prostitution. Such a person 
was the defendant in the case tried the day before yesterday 
in the Coimnon Pleas, His name is Marmaysee, and he 
carries on his infamous hiisiness in Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, The girls imported by him are, from the moment 
they are consigned to him, completely within hia power. In 
a strange country, ignorant of the language and of the 
customs of the place, unable to find their way from one 
Bet to another, they are entirely at his mercy. 
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" His method of dealing with them appears to be this : — In 
the first plnce, they are bound to pay him so much a-week 
for board and lodging. Then, they must give up one half 
of all the money tlioy receive from the viaitora of the house. 
Then, any article of clothing they may desire, or of w 
they may stand in absolute need — any purchase they 
wish to mate, must pasa absolutely through his hands, 
these items of cxpeaditure are defrayed from the moiety 
the receipts which the unfortunate girls, ostensibly, are 
allowed to consider their own. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that, with so many opportunities for mnning up a bill 
agaiust the inmates, Marmaysee had but seldom occasion to 
hand over to them a balance of any kind. The young 
woman Reginbal — the plaintiff in the recent action^pre- 
feiTed a claim for £70. TLe defendant met the claim by a 
system of set-offs. Evvi-y time a girl in the establishment 
rode out in a carnage she was charged 6s. ; a bath— the usa 
of a towe! was made the occasion for a chargt 
way; and in this manner the keeper of the broth< 
endeavoured to cut down the claim of the wretched^' 
prostitute whom ho was fleecing to a mere trifle. The 
accounts, such as they were, appeared to have been kept 
with a certain pretension to regularity. Every Sunday 
morning the pander and the prostitutes balanced thoir 
accounts. So many Tisitora had been introduced to each 
inraate during the week ; so much was for them, so much 
for the proprietor. The costs of living had been so much, 
dress and extra so much, balance so much, 'errors excepted.' 

"What can a man be made of who would voluntarily go 
and wallow in such filth ) With what face can he return to 
his home, or present himself in the society of persons of 
conduct and respectability, when fiosh from scenes of such 
pollution ) It would be idle for us to dwell any 1 
upon such a point." 
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It may be that so mo loose i^erson sliall treat my plain state- 
ments, in this section, with ribaldry, but he must bear in 
mind, that children are starving in consequence — ^the widow 
is deprived of her hard-earned money for lodgings — the 
master's till is robbed — ^the honourable merchant meets 
with bad debts — the father is perplexed about his son — ^the 
mother is grieved about her once affectionate daughter, and 
the matron is anxiously awaiting the arrival of a member of 
the family — what if an unfaithful husband! It has long 
been on record, that " fools make a mock at sin." 
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OFFICIAL EEPORTS FOR 1870. 

ENGLAND. 

I have been favoured with the following communications 
from the chief officials of the respective Police Establish- 
ments in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Birming- 
ham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Greenock. The 
Right Hon. C. P. Fortescue, M.P., Secretary of State for 
Ireland, has also forwarded to me a statement respecting 
Dublin, Cork, and Belfast. 

Colonel Eraser, C.B., Commissioner of the City Police, 
London, forwards by his chief clerk, the following : — "26 
Old Jewry, London, 24th May, 1870. — Sir, — ^I am directed 
by the Commissioner of the City Police to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication of the 21st inst., and in reply 
to forward you the accompanying return of the number of 
brothels in the city, and of the prostitutes who were resident 
in the city on a specified day in each of the last ^yb years. 

**Many prostitutes visit the city for the purpose of plying 
their calling, who reside and use brothels in surrounding dis- 
tricts. — I am. Sir, your obedient servant, — Robert Cousins, 
Chief Clerk." 

* Number of Number of Prostitute* 

Brothels. resident in the Citj> 

1866 8 11 

1867 6 43 

1868 4 22 

1869 4 17 

1870 3 IS 

Colonel Henderson, C.B., Chief Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, says : — "Colonel Henderson presents his 
compliments to Mr. Wm. Logan, and begs to transmit for 
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iia information, with reference to Mr. L.'s letter of tlie 
2Ut inst., the encloaed Abstract Return of the number of 
brotJiels (tod prostitutes in each division of the Metropolitan 
Police. — 4 Whitehall Place, S.W., 25th May, 1870." 
METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
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It appears irom Colonel Henderson's return that, within the 
Metropolitan Police District, in 1870, the number of brothels 
orplaces where prostitutes are tept, lodge, resort, &c., wasfuw 
thoueand one hundred and nineteen, whQa the number of 
prostitutes was eix lh(yit«andjvee hundred andjtfiem. 



The lato Sir HicLard H&ynet Chief Connnissioner of tha 
Metropolitan Police, furnished Dr. Acton 'with the number 
of brothels and prostitutes in the metropolis for 1857, which 
■was aa follows :— Brotheia, 2825 ; pwstitutes, 8600. In 1841 
Sir Kichord Mayne stated the number of brotheia in the 
metropolitan district to be 3325, and that of proBtitutes 
9409. 

Major Gi-eig, C.B,, Head Constable, Liverpool, furnlBBes 
the following through the chief supei-intendent;^ — " liverpool 
Constabulary Force, Ceatnil Police Office, May 17, 1870.— 
SiB, — I am directed by Major Greig, C.B., Head Constable, to 
aaknowledge your letter of yesterday's date, and in reply here- 
with forward two copies of tho Head Constable's reports 
for tlie last two years (186S and 1863), The facts con- 
tained in them speak for themselves. — It must be remembered 
that Liverpool, like all large seaport towns, is subjected to 
exceptional conditions. Tie seamen frequenting the port, 
the large section of floating population, the immense tide 
of emigration which sets in every year at this time, the 
annual excuraionlats from the manufacturing districts, whet 
for three or foiir months visit, in thousands, our town, duckl 
and river — all these are so many causes of domoralisatit 
These no doubt account to a great extent for the 1 
number of brothels and prostitutes. Intemperance, eapetai 
in parents, idleness, lovo of dress, want of proper ( 
training and care, and poverty — these are doubtless a 
the causes which tend to prostitution. — I am, Sii 
obedient servant,- — BENJAMiif Ride, Chief Superintendent." 1 

Ujiwarda of twenty years ago, I called at the Oentn( 
Police Office, Liverpool, and was cordially i-eceived by Mr.9 
Whitty, the then respected Chief of the Police Poi-ce. Tbajl 
annual poKce reports were then remarkably well got up, bulfi 
those for the last three years with which Major Greig hsK-fl 



favoured me, including one for 1870, appear to have been, 
still furtlier improved, and contain several cleurly aiTanged 
tables full of important information to tbe social reformer. 

I quote the following from the report for 1869: — 
"Table No. 8 gives the number of houses of bad character 
witliin tlie area of the Borough. Houses, the receivevB of 
stolen goods, 26; public-houses, 145 (principally prostitutes 
with a sprinkling of thieves); beer-houses 34j coffee-shopa 
43; and IB other suspected houses, the resort of thieves 
and prostitutes — 91G brothels and houses of ill-fe,me. The 
total of this table givra 1182 houses of bad character 
within the Borough. 

"Table No. 11 givesthenumber of brothels and prostitutes 
known to the Police, also a comparative statement for ten 
years. 132 brothels are kept by males, and 688 by females, 
making a total of 820, an increase of 31 over last year. 
There were 16 brothel keepers indicted for keeping disorderly 
houses. There are 2249 prostitutes, being an increase of 
30, There is some difficulty experienced in arriving at a 
strictly accurate return of these places and persona, owing 
to their frequent removals. 

"Table No. 12 gives the number of prostitutes taken into 
custody and summarily convicted for being disorderly in the 
streets, also the number of times the same person has been 
in custody — 1867 prostitutes were apprehended 4405 times." 

Major Greig has just favoured me with a copy of his 
annual report of October 15, 1870, from which I extract 
the following : — 

"Table No. 11 gives the number of brothels and prosti- 
tuMS known to the police, with a comparative statement 
for ten years. I cannot report favourably under this head. 
The number of brothels kept by men, is 167; kept by 
females, 063— total, 830. Houses of accoaimodation, 68 ; 
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houses where prostitutes lodge, not brothels, 66. Number 
of prostitutes, 2450. 

"Table No. 12 gives the number of prostitutes taken into 
custody and summarily convicted for being disorderly in the 
streets, also the number of times the same person had been 
in custody. 471 had never been in custody before ; 1,489 
were old offenders; 1,960 were taken into custody; and 
4,104 the number of times." 

Mr. W. Henry Palin, Chief Constable, Manchester, 
says : — " Chief Constable's Office, Town Hall, Manchester, 
18bh May, 1870. — Sir, — In reply to yours of the 17th inst., 
I have much pleasure in forwarding you a copy of my last 
annual report ; in page 6 of which you will find the parti- 
culars you require.— I am, Sir, your obedient servant,— W- 
Henry Palin, Chief Constable.'* 

I find at page 6 of Mr. Palin's Report, tmder the head- 
ing, " Number of houses of bad character," the " Resort 
of thieves and prostitutes," the following : — Public houses, 
74; beer-shops, 121; coffee-shops, 21; other suspected 
houses, 139, — total, 355 ; brothels and houses of ill-fame, 
249 ; number of prostitutes, 768. 

Mr. James Wetherell, Chief Constable, Leeds, says: — 
" Chief Constable's Office, Town Hall, Leeds, 20th May, 
1870. — Sir, — ^Li reply to your letter of the 17th inst., I 
have enclosed you a copy of my last annual report in which you 
will find the number of prostitutes and brothels in Leeds — 
the population is about 260,000. As to the' causes of 
prostitution they are many and various, but I am of opinion 
that intemperance and want of early moral training, to- 
gether with the allurements of sensational amusements, 
are among the chief causes of the evil, — ^I am. Sir, your 
obedient sei*vant, James Wetherell, Chief Constable." 

At page 9 of Mr. WethereH's Report I find under 
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" Number of houBea of bad character," the 
■t of thieves and prostitutes," the foUowing: — Public 
80; coffee shops, 3; other suspected houseSj 16. — 
■ 4otal 99. Brothela and houses of iU-fame, 80 ; other housea 
of bad character, 12 — total, 92. 

Not (mding anything in Mr. Wethei-ell's Report as to 
the number of prostitutea in Leeds, I addressed a second 
note to him, to which I received the following reply, dated, 
25tli July, 1870:— ''Di:4B Sir,— With reference to the 
public houses, coffee shops, and other suspected houses, they 
were frequented by prostitutes, but could not be used for 
nndiagvused purposes of prostitution like common brotliels. 
In April of the present year, the number of prostitutea 
J night in I^eds (exclusive of some who werc- 
ased under the head of known thieves) was 242, rather less 
1 the number for the year ending the 29th Sept,, 1869." 
f Mr. G. Glossop, CMef Superintendent o£ the Eirming- 
Q Police, says : — "Borough of Birmingliam, Police Office, 
k May, 1S70. — Dear Sik,— In answer to your note of 
I 17th, I beg to inform you that -we have only 207 
istered brothels and 231 prostitutes ; but I have reason 
B) believe that this is not near the coiTect number. Our 
population now is about 360,000. The causoa of prostitution 
in a lai^ town like this are the miscellaneous mixing together 
of sexes in vadous employments and places of amusement ; 
in addition to the usual source of drink, bad education, and 
tttining. — Faithfully yours, G, Glossop, Chief Supt." 



Mr. Thomas Linton, Head Supeiintendent of the Edin- 
burgh Police, says :^"Polic6 Chambers, I8th May, 1870. — 
■Dbak Sir, — There are about 85 known brotheia in Edinburgh, 
Hit I am unable to give you the number of prostitutes. I 
e no doubt that intemperance is a cause of prostitution. 
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and that prostitutes are generally given to that vice. — ^I am, 
Dear Sir, faithfully yours, T. Linton." 

The editor of an Edinburgh newspaper, writing on the 
subject in 1867, says : — It is difficult to procure accurate 
statistics of the number of prostitutes in Edinburgh. There 
are more than one hundred brothels that are well-known to 
the police, and each of these houses on the average will 
shelter Qve women. It will be qtdte safe to assume that 
there are fifty houses of the same kind not yet exactly under 
the eye of the police, and in each of these houses there will 
be at least four women. Then there is a large number of 
stray women who are not attached to any particular house. 

Mr. Alexander M*Call, Chief Constable for the City of 
Glasgow, has favoured me with the following communication: 
— "Chief Constable*s Office, City of Glasgow, 23rd December, 
1870. — Dear Sir, — You have addressed to me several 
queries in regard to prostitution and the number of brothels 
and prostitutes in the city. 

" There has not been any census taken of either since the 
year 1849, and the return then made was as follows : — 

Number of brothels within the Muncipality, 211 

Total, 211 

Number of prostitutes found in brothels, 538 

„ „ on the streets, 509 

Total, 1047 

" Bearing in mind the large increase of population during 
the last 21 years, which cannot amount to less than 160,000, 
I am satisfied the increase in the number of brothels and 
prostitutes has not been in the ratio of the population. As 
regards the number of brothels, I am certain they have not 
increased at all. 

" Another feature is observable to those who, like myself. 
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have hnJ a, practical or official knowledge of suoi, places 
and persona duiing the period referred to, that there are noiv 
no BTich extensive brothels as were then, and the buaineas is 
conducted with leas ostentation and attractiveness to tha 
outside world. The women do not now parade our piiblio 
thoroughfares in broad day light, di-essed in their tawdry 
finery, to the same extent, nor in that way hold out the 
same allurementB to the thoughtless youth of the city. 

" During the present year, the magistrates in the police 
courts have more stringently enforced the provisions of the 
Police Act against such women prowling about, and the 
consequence is, that onr streets present a very diifercnt 
aspect. Eetwist the 1st January, and 3Ist October last, 
1205 of these women were tried before the police courts. Ik 
will be understood, in making up the foregoing number, the 
Bftme person may figure two, three, or more times. 

" Moreover, I know from ofEcial returns that the clearing 
of the streets of these women has had a very material effect 
in diminishing the number of the thefts from the persons of 



" You ask me whether I consider ' intemperance to be a 
cause of prostitution, and if so, about to what extent.' 

" That intemperance is a cause, and a very great cause, of 
prostitution, both in the male and the female, I have not 
theslightest doubt whatever, but it would he moiBBpecuiation 
for me to make an attempt to assess the extent of either the 
cause or effect, — I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, A, M'Call, 
Chief Constable." 

Mr. D. Mackay, Superintendent of the Dundee Police, 
aaysr — "Police ChambeiB, Dundee, 9th January, 1871, — 
Dbab Sir, — I herewith send you the information desired. 
Number of prostitutes known to the Police within the 
Bui-gh of Dundee, 274; number of brothels, 24. There 
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can be no doulit whatever, that intempei-ance ia a fi.iiitfal 
Koui-ce of prostitution, and crime of every description. — I h 
•Am, Deur Sir, yours truly, D. Mackay," ^H 

Mr. D. Dewax, Superintendent of the Greenock Police, iu^f 
a letter of December 7, 1870, says ;— " Dear Sir, — I cannot ™ 
give you a correct estimate of the number of brothels or 
prostitutoa in the town, as no computation has been made 
of them, for many years. I take the liberty of enclosing 
liei'ein for your information copy of a letter aent by me to 
one of our magistrates ia January last, with accompanying 
returns in regard to prostitution. I have no doubt that 
drunkenness has much to do with the great evil. — Tours 
truly, D. Dewak, Superintendent." 

The following ia an extract from the letber referred to ;— 
"Previous to the passing of 'The Greenock Police and Im- 
provement Act, 1865,' in which the greater part of 'The 
General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862,' is 
incorporated, we had no power in our Local Police Act to 
reach offenders of the class included in the enclosed returns, 
and, as a consequence, prostitutes tlironged our streets at all 
hours of the night, and congregated in considerable numbers 
in brothels. The new powera were energetically exercised, 
and as a result, shortly afterwards, prostitutes seldom 
appeared on the streets Iat« at night, and there ■was »_H 
marked decrease in the number of disorderly cases. ^^^ 

" They did not assemble ia one house or brothel, and aa »^^ 
consequence had not the physical ability which they 
frequently exercised before of robbing and maltreating their 
dupes. There has been a marked decrease in the number of 
cases of assault and robbery since 1865. ■ ^ 

"Prostitution still exists to a large extent in 
hut it is neither eo flagrant nor so offensive as it was pee 
to, November, 1865." 
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IRELAND. 

The Right Hon. C. P. Fortescue, M.P., Secretary of State 
for Ireland, sends the following : — 

" Irish Office, Great Queen Street, London, 7th July, 1870. 
— Deab Sib, — ^Mr. Fortescue desires me to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 26 th ult., and to forward here- 
with the only statistical information which the Irish 
Government possesses on the subject to which your letter 
refers. — ^Yours fitithfuUy, Henry M. Cruise. 

"Memorandum for Henry M. Cruise, Esq., — The statistics 
Mr. Logan asks for have been published every year since 
1863, in Judicial and Criminal Statistics of Ireland. 

" The latest figures for 1868 are as follows : — 

Profititutcci knuwn Houses of 

to the Police. Ill-fame. 

Dublin, 982 132 

Cork, 148 13 

Belfast, 367 123 

" It is right to mention that the statistics of Prostitution 
in England and Wales, published in the English Judicial 
and Criminal Statistics, have been considered unsatisfactory, 
and for that reason are not to be continued for 1869 ; and 
the Irish Statistics above quoted are considered not to be 
satisfactory, and their collection is also to be discontinued. 

" The Police Returns do not disclose any opinion of the 
Authorities as to the Causes of prostitution, and it is not 
usual to elicit such opinions for the information of private 
persons, so that Mr. Logan's request at B. cannot be com- 
plied with.— W. , 28th June, 1870.*' 



PROSTITUTION-ITS RESULTS. 
DuttiKG the Inat five and twenty yeara or more, I 
only continued to give much attention to the ant 
have also read almost every thing that has been published 
on it in this country. It would be an easy matter to fill 
many pages with the result of these inquiries, but I feel m m 
if a better piirpoao would be aei'ved by chiefly re-produei 
the substance of my own observations prior to 1843. 

ON FEMALES. 

In referring to the results of this evil on unhappy female* 
the first tiling that strikes me ia, their short ca 
years being their average life-time, after having given them-J 
Belvea up to a course of prostitution. This will appear more-,] 
striking when we reflect on the eai-!y age at which th^ 1 
commence that course. Moat of them are from fourteen tl 
twenty-two years of age. Within the last eight month* 
[i.e. in 1842] I have met five girls at one of our ho 
Glasgow in a diseased state, at the tender ages respectiveWl 
of thirteen, twelve, eleven, nine, and eight years ! 
mother of the latter was in the hospital in the same 
dition. The revered Dr. Wardlaw when referring i 
Lectures to the case of this girl of eight years, tho 
dignantly writes ; — " Who ia there who is not ready to jta 
in driving from the society of human beings, witl 
loud and deep,' the infamous miscreant who could be guiltK 
of this unnatural violation!" I may also state, that J 
frequently obseiTed in Leeds two twin sisters, orphans, wlu 
had been on the street for eighteen months, and were onlyB 
eighteen years of age. 

The editor of the London City Musion Magamne, i 
article on Greenwich, states : — " We heard, on undoubted i 
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Hdence, of tlie case of a ■woman wlio, when expostulated 
■with for her sia in keeping a bad house, and the fBclinga of 
a parent referred to as a motive to induce het to abandon 
her evil practices, replied, ' But all parents do not feel aa you 
do, for a mother came to me the other day, and asked me 
to take her three girls into my house. Their ages ■were 9, 
11, and 13,' These girls ate still to be seen almost erery 
night walking up and down London Sti'eet. They have 
been thus engaged now for about twelve months. Our 
missionaries met with very many cases of youthful depravity 
BO great as to fill them with horror and shame." 

It ia a sad fact, that about eight prostitutes out of every ten 
are going about in a diseased condition; and I could produce 
the testimony of medical men of high standing in the pro- 
fession, in difierant parts of the country to corroborate this. 
Reflect for a moment upon its fearful consequences on 
virtuous unsuspecting wi^ves and innocent children 1 A 
short time ago I saw a young mother present her first child 
for medical advice at an hospital. After Dr. H. Lad put a 
few qiiestions to her, he said, " Poor innocent child, it has 
already lost one of its eyea from the disease ! " There," ssiid 
lie, pointing to the infant, in other respects, lovely, "is proof, 
■with a witness, of chUdren suffering for the sin of the 
fathers ! " The child's face presented a moat affecting 
spectacle, and the medical gentleman appeared to entertain 
little hope of its recovery. 

The gills ai^e always exposed to night air, the worst kind 
of liquor, wet clothes, many of them are barefooted, and, 
ia general do not get to bed before two or three o'clock in 
the morning ; and those that are great drunkards have often 
to sleep for nights together oa stairs. 

In addition to these hardships, fallen women suffer 

Dch boj'sh treatment from their mistresses, except during 
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the few weeks they contiauo popular with the visitors, bn 
they generally try to get quit of them when unable, from 
disease, to " turn out for a living." I Lave known young 
females turned out from the higher class houses, almost in a 
Btate of nudity. One joiing woman was turned out by her 
mistresa, &nd being in an unfit condition for benehttlng any 
of the other brothel-keepera, they " had no room for Mrs. 

'b lefuae." She, however, got into an empty house ; but 

there being no Lock-hospital in that town, and having none 
to look after her, she soon became so diseased and 
miserable, that no person could remain in the house, and 
at last she entreated a few old associates to smother her, — 
"O t women, smother me ; I cannot bear this — do smother 
me 1" and they did smother her. I have visited several of 
these unhappy creatures, in Glasgow and elsewhere, in such 
a putiid condition, that tbey have, in the height of suffering, 
begged to be deprived of life. 

Girls soon come down from firsfrolass houses to the second, 
then to the third, then doion to the situation of a servant in 
one of these houses, and, finally, to the grave ! The mistress 
of a second-class house in Leeds sent one morning to a 
christian lady who sometimes visited bad bouses along with 
me, to inquu* " If the Scotch Missionary would be so kind 
as send home a i>oor girl ;" hut it waa self-interest which 
moved her. Her servant, who had set out, four years 
before, in a fii-st-class house, had ruptured a blood vessel in 
course of the night ; and, being of no more use to her, she 
took this means of getting quit of the poor girl. I sent her 
home to Hnil, where she soon died in the Lifirmary. She 
belonged to a respectable family. 

I have often met with cases in England and Scotland, il! 
trative of the follwing passage from a new work entitled " 
tusCotisolator: The Pulpit in Relation to Social Life," by tt 






£«v. Dr. A. Macleod, Birkenheatl. The Doctor thus writes : 
" Take one illustration more. Take oae who may be a sister 
to such a boy — but who, as oftea as othorwiae, is the fallen 
child of worthy parents in the country. The want of cloth- 
ing wLicli she can call her own — so small a thing compar- 
atively as that — is often the chain which hinds her to a life 
jf which aho is long ago tired. There waa nothing in all 
negro slavery more atrocious than the methods by which 
^Is in her condition are terrified by their want of clothing 
into continuance in a life of shame. When they eater the 
infamous dens which traffic in their shame, they are sup- 
plied with dresses which they are never allowed to look upon 
aa their own, and with trinkets which they are given to 
understand are stolen property ; and by a hundred ugly 
phrases they are made to feel that esca2)e with these clothes 
on their backs, and trinkets about their peraons, would not 
only be theft from their taskmasters, but, in some hidden, 
way, complicity in robberies which have been committed by 
others. Prisoners have escaped from Bastilles, but from 
tundage like this there seems to he almost no possibility of 
eecape. What is required, therefoi-e, in true Christian work 
'is ' io »at at liberty them that are bruised. '" 

Again, reflect how unfortunate females are abused by their 
enpporters. I have stated that eighty men visit each third- 
class house weekly. This, at first sight, may appear a laige 
iinmbei', but I am convinced of the truth of it, though prudence 
prevents me from giving full particulars ; but I will refer to 
two cases, which prove that " eighty " visitors to each third- 
ctaaa house, weekly, ia not overetated. The first is that of a 

■1 only fifteen years of age, whom I met iu Juae, 1839, 

had travelled from Edinburgh to Leeds after a soldier, 

'»ho left her there. Although all means were tried to 

induce her to return home, yet, being a stupid girl, she 




kept me running after Iier for a few monthB, during w!iick 
time she was in a wretehed couditLou fi'om disease. It 
not imtil after Edward Bainea, M.P. for LeeJa, succeeded m 
closing two of tlie houses where she lodged, that she com- 
plied. I engaged to pay her passage to Hull, by railway,. 
and then she was to sail hy steamer, to Leith, where her' 
father had promised to meet her. She came down to the' 
train, but waa a few minutes too late. Rather than allow her 
to return to the bad house, she was admitt<d into the Pro- 
bationary Penitentiary, until the next boat sailed for Leith.' 
When in the penitentiary, she was taken very unwell, ana 
the siu-geon had but little hope of her recovery. She often ex-i 
pressed gratitude at being rescued; and stated several timati 
to the matron, that the Saturday {one of the market dayn in' 
Leeds) before the Scotch missionary got her into the institu- 
tion, she herself had eleven visitors. The mistress ah» 
lodged with was a cruel woman. The girl was sent home to 
Leith as soon as she recovered. 

The second case is that of a girl, seventeen years of ag^ 
who was enticed by another young woman, when coming hom^ 
from the factory, to go to a part of the town which the Leeds 
Magistrates called "the sink of iniquity." She was landed in] 
a house of iD-fame, kept by a man, — about as surly and 
savage looking a character aa ever I met, but at heart 
a coward. It waa on Tuesday, the other market day for 
country people. This monster saw she waa a " fresh girl ; " 
the house was very throng, and, from his harsh treatment, 
he had few girls. He gave her thj'ee glasses of apirita, then 
she was taken tip stairs, and after having had ten or 
twelve visitors, she did what she could to get over tho; 
window. He heard the noise, came up staii-s, and threatenetl 
to take her life if she did not keep quiet, and she was actually 
compelled to receive other visitors that evening. The girl ciied' 
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f wlien Bhe related lier case, and could give her oath on 
the subject — She also was returned to her friends. I had no 
reeson whatever to doubt the truth of her statement, and could 
bring forward other cases of as revolting a nature that have 
cxxurred in Glasgow. 

I remembor conversing with afomale, nineteen years of age, 
who came to Glasgow for a situation, hut was taken hy an old 
acquaintance to a seoond-clasa brothel off Bell Street. She 
informed me, while the tears rolled down her pale cheeks, 
that she had seen from eight to ten Tisitora at the house in 
course of a single Sunday, and above twenty additional in 
the evening. Several I'espectable families who lived on the 
same floor and above a seeond-claas houae, have also assured 
me that the number referred to do visil on Sabbath. 

But distressing though these statements are, the half has 
not been told. No other sin produces such deadening effects 
upon the mind — it 



And petrifies the feelings." 

Few days pass without the girls quan-elling with each other, 

language is often blasphemoua. The inmates of 

it and second-class houses are, however, very anxious to 

keep on good terms' with the neighbours, and many a quiet 

person has been led astray by their complacent manners. 

Ihey are very free with intoxicating liquors, in order to 

ivent complaints being made to the police when their 

Btors get disorderly. 

In death t/wir mental anguish it inea^presaibh. — When 

recollect many of their death-beds, and reflect upon their 

g yells, — "Iam.Ioat! I am lost ! !No mercy forme!" — 

heart sickens at the thought of thousands passing every 

into eternity, in a country called Christian, without any 

like zealous effort being put forth to direct them to Him 



irho allowed a Magdalene " to waali hia feet with t 
to wipe thorn with the haii-a of her head." 

I shall i-efei' to one chsb only ; it ia that of a woman, ahove 
forty years of age, who kept brothels for twenty years. She 
was in the huhit of saying to her girla, " Come, put on a 
good fire ; it will prepare me for the fire people say I am 
to get in hell." I attended her for aix weeks, and sometimea 
happened to call when a notorious quack was dreseing her 
sores ; the shin bone was quite bare — the muscles being 
destroyed by disease. The fii-st time I called, she interrupted 
me and said, " Oil, sir I I have just been taking an accoimt 
of how matters stand betwixt God and my soul : after 
weighing every thing exactly, I see hell opening, and I am 
dropping into it ! " At this time she was keeping two 
brothelB, and I have seen her receiving the wages of iniquity 
when liBteniGg to the trutha of God's word! She was 
aii'aid to die, smxious for a visit, but loath to part with the 
gain. I told her one day that she was us sure of perdition 
an if she were in it, if she continued to keep open the bad 
houses, and that this would be my last visit, if she did not 
shut them up. Nest day I found both houses closed. I 
called for the last time onaSaturday nigLt. The house was 
crowded with visitors. At the head of the bed stood her 
two aistefs ; one of them kept a public-house, the other a 
hrothel : at the foot of the bed stood fOTU' miatresaoa, amohing 
long pipes ; and at the aide of the bed there were five 
or six unfortunate females, some of whom had been decoyed 
by the dying woman. I i-omained from 10 p.m. till near 
midnight, improving the strange, solemn event, ajid then 
engaged in prayer ; but if ever the ear of mercy appeared to 
be closed, it was at that moment ; It seemed as if a voics 
said, ■= Let them that ai-e filthy be filthy still 1" 

The Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, of America, has left n 
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record tht; following boIoihq utterances;— "Into these de- 
>le mansiona the poUuted female, cast off by mankind 
outlaw from humnn society, shorn even from the eido 
(«f natural affection and parental mercy, betrayed by the 
villany of a second Judaa, and hurried by shame, remorse, 
and angaish, enters never to escape. Here, from the first 
moment, she closes her eyes upon fnends, kindness, and 
ipassioa ; takes her final farewell of earthly comfort ; and 
with a dying eye, the last glimmerings of hope go out 
,-etemaI night. Here she bids aji everlasting adieu to the 
ibath, tlie houBe, and the word of God. To her the calla 
mercy are made no more. To her the voice of tlie 
r sounds no more. The spirit of truth cannot be 
to enter the haunts of sin and death ; nor to shed 
dew of life upon those voluntary viotima of corruption 
■whom they are inhabited. Immortal life here becomes 
eitinct. Hither the 'hope' of heaven 'rtf^uer comes, that 
eomes to nil;' and the wretched throng, erabasomed by these 
baleful walls, enter upon their perdition on this side of the 

[ Dr. William Acton, London, in his half-guinea volume 

I Prostitution, says : — The woman, the castle of whose 

jdesty offered stoutest resistance to the storm of the 

|iducer, oft-en becomes in time the moat abiding stronghold 

t vice. Saturated with misery and drink, perhaps then 

} and disease, dead long in heart, and barely willing to 

n the flesh — ceasing to look upward, ceasing to atiifce 

rard, she will passively di-ift down the stream into that 

[tlesa state of moral insensibility in which so many pass 

from this world- into the presence of their Judge. 

Dr. Acton, whose impressive and striking words, I have 

just quot«l, was present at the Social Science gathering in 

^Uverpool, in 1858, In one of the sections a paper was 



read by Mr. Nathaniel Came on ProBtitution.^Tbe K^tftf 
Hon. Lord JoLa BilsscU occupied tLe chair. At the close 
of Mr. Cfline'a paper a, discussion folloived, io which Dr. 
Acton and several others took part. The following are 
tie Doctor's closing -woi-ds; — "With a large number it 
[prostitution] was an occupation or trade ; and as a trade 
they must take c&re it did not become a nuisance. They 
could do no more ; and particularly when they knew tlist 
a woman only remained in this condition a few years. 
and then became amalgamated with society. And it was a 
question whether they should cot, during the time she was 
a prostitute, ameliorate her condition as much as possible." 

Dr. Acton in his work on Prostitution, advocates 
Bimilar viewB to tliose alluded to by him in Liverpool as to 
harlots only remaining a few years in their present con- 
dition, and then becoming " amcdgamated with sodety." 

This theory of Dr. Acton is, in my opinion, abfa-urd ; it 
Beems to me — to quote the late Professor James Miller 
in the Edinburgh Medical Journal, when answering another 
medical writer's views — " nonsense, absolute and un- 
mitigated." 

In reply to Dr. Acton, I adduce the following terse and 
truthful passage by the Efiv. Dr. Wardlaw -at page 57 of 
his Lectures n P t tut on ; — "The answer and the i-etson 
are one. It s — tl affe ting and fearful consideration,— 
that to this I w t ff ad alliU Jtorrors, tlie entire system, 
tends. Yes — -I peit t and press it on your serious 
attention, — tJ tend y all dov»iwardg. The case is, in 
this reajiect, umqti E n in thievery there may be an 
advance. The boy, of the lowest gride, who, by his inferior 
practice, cornea to be a dexterous jiickpocket, or a clever 
abstracter oi the contents of a till, may in time me to the 
envied, though unveniablc, celebrity of a Bariingtoa. 
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wlio first pilfers a penny from a shop, if he gets forward in 
the arta of viUainy, may find his way to the thousands of a 
bank.— But in the present case, rising is a thing unhnovm. 
It cannot ho. It la ail descent. The young woman, who 
begins her shameless career in a low brothel, and amongst 
the refuse of the other sex, does not rise from tho lower to 
the higher, and push her way upward, till she become the 
miatress of a peer. — Mark me: — let me not be misunderstood ; 
let me not he supposed to say this, as if I conceived the 
giult would, in that case, be the leas. Far he the thought 1 
It would be the very same in the rising as it is in the sinking 
scale. I am speaking at present, not of the moralili/, but of 
the miscrij of the case. And again I aay — the tendency is 
aU doionward. Gentlemen in high life may think lightly of 
their gallantries. Tliey do things genteelly. They seduce 
in style ; and they keep in style. They conceive themselves 
to lay under a kind of obligation the females whom they 
honour with their preference. And alas ! tho poor females, 
in the vanity of their hearts, often think so too. But the 
honour is infamy ; the flattery is ruin. Not only ia the sin 
the same in the highest as in the lowest, — but soon the 
poor ■victim, who has yielded to the temptation, comes to 
know what I mean by the tendency downward. Whether 
seduced in private, or beguiled into one of the superior 
receptacles of infamy, it is seldom long ere satiety and the 
passion for change throw her off. She is turned mercilessly 
adrift. Her seducer has g^ned hia end, and thinks no 
more of her. Another, and another, have taken her place. 
But oh ! it 13 chilling to the heart to think of the downward 
career, of whose beginning that seducer has been the guilty 
cause. Surely, did his selfish and heartless voluptuousness 
rilow him for a moment to trace it, — had he one warm drop 
I sensibility rcmaiiiiaig in his heart's blood — he could not 
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but recoil and sicken at the thought. It la all down — down ' 
— rapidly down ; — down from stage to stage, till it terminates 
in some such scene of squalid wretchedness as the one just 
depicted." 

I remember well the profound irnpreaaion the delivery of 
thia produced upon the large, influential, and intelligent 
audience in West George Street Chapel. On that occasion 
one of these poor girla came up to me near the chapel en- 
trance, and timidly, but respectfully, said, " la there not to 
be a lecture hei-a to-night 1" " Yea," I rejilied, " but it ia to 
males only." " I w;ia told that it was to be about us poor 
girls." After a word of explanation, she said, in an impres- 
sive, mournful tone of voice, as she turned hurriedly away, 
" The Lord know^ that such poor creatures aa we have as 
much need of lectures as those going in there to hear Dr. 
Wardlaw," 

The following earnest words are from the pen of the 
writer already quoted from in the tt'estminstw lieview : — 
Then comea the last sad scene of aU, when drink, disea-se, 
and starvation have laid her on her death-bed. Oa a 
wretched pallet in a filthy garret, with no comjjanions but 
the ruffians, driinkarfs, and harlots with whom she hod cost 
in her lot ; amid brutal curses, ribald language, and drunken 
laughter ; with a past — which, even were there no future, 
would be dreadful to contemplate — laying its weight of des- 
puir upon her soul ; with a prospective beyond the grave 
which the little she retains of her early religion lights up for 
hep with the lurid light of hell,— this poor daughter of 
humanity terminates a life, of which, if the sin has been 
grievous and the weakness lamentable, the expiation has 
been fearfully tremendous. 

The oi-iginal MS. (says the same writer in the Wesl--— 
minster) from which the following lines are taken, was i: 



covered by the medical man who attended Ler oil lier death- 
bed, Bmoiig the papers of a poor ponitent prostitute, who 
died of want in a garret in Glasgow : — 
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The wretched victim of a quick decay, 

Eelieved from life, on humlile bed of clay. 

The last, and only refuge frum my wees, 

A love-loat, ruined female, 1 repose. 

From the aad hour I listened to his charms. 

And fell, half forced, in the dorciver's arms. 

To that, whoae awful veil hides every fault, 

Sheltering my BofieringB in this welcome vault, — 

When pampered, starved, ahandoned, or in drink. 

My thoiiglUii were rachd m ttriving not to Chink ; 

Nor coald rejected tonacience claim the power 

To claim the respite of one serious hour, 

I durst not look to what I was before ; 

My aoul shrank back, and wished to bo no more. 

Of eye undaunted, and of touch impure, 

Old are of age— worn out when scarce mature ; 

Daily debaaed to etilie my disgust, 

Of forced enjoyment in affected lust ; 

Covered with guilt, infection, debt, and want — 

My home a brothel, and the streets my haimt. 

For seven long years of infamy I've pined 

And fondled, loathed, and preyed upon mankind ; 

Till the full coarEe of sin and vice gone through. 

My shattered fabric failed at twenty -two. 



ON MALES, 

In noticing the B^uJta of Prostitution upon Males, it is 
painful to thini: on. the number of mere lads that present them- 
selves at the public dispeiiBariea for medical advice. I have 
seen numbers applying who confessed that they had caught 
the disease twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four months before, 
Mme of them not at all ashamed to acknowledge it. 

.-class houses are chiefly fi-equented by persona ivova 
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the country, meclianies, apprentices, soldiers, and BoiloTBT* 
I have often been struck with the fact, that harlots who 
reside in the neighbourhood of the shipping in Glasgow, and 
the barracks, are more depraved not only physically hut 
morally. This is equally true of other seaports and where the 
military are stationed. The Eev. Dr. Jolm Harris, late of 
New College, London, referring to sailora in his Prize Essay — 
" Britannia"- — says ;— Od coming to shore the sailor es- 
hibita the spectacle of a LelpleBS victiiu, bound hand and 
foot, and passed from the ship to the crimp, from the crimp 
to the long-room, from the long-room to the brotliel, and 
fi'om the brothel to a ship again — watched and guai'ded at 
every stage, and his fetters uni'elajied — glad to escape, though 
with injured health, and the loss of all his earnings, to take 
refuge amidst the perils of the sea from the greater perils of 
the land. 

Second-class brothels are chiefly supported by men in bnai- 
ness, clerks, warehousemen, shopmen, Ac. I had little idea 
of the Bumber of respectable-looking men who frequented this 
class of disreputable houses till tlie fact was forced on my at- 
tention, when one of the agents of the Glasgow Citv Mission, 
occasionally, as the writer has done, to watch them. 

It is generally stated that second-class houses in Glasgow 
are better supported when the College is open. I know for 
a ceitainty that a number of one cJaaa of students, whose 
studies ought to teach them better than expose themselves 
to disease, do frequent such houses, andmakeaboast of ittoo; 
but to the honour of the Medical Professors, such characters 
fall to a great extent in their estimation, and are not 
respected by the more gentlemanly portion of their fellow- 
etudents. I regret to state that another class of students, 
some of whom are a disgrace to sacred studies, have been 
observed leaving houses, which their Professors refer to as 
the " way to hell, leading down to the chambers of death." 
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It J8 this class of houses eapeciaily, iu which, young men 
find their temptation to pilfer their mastei's' property. 
Having visited prisons for many years, I have been aston- 
iahed, when conversing with intjreating-looking youths, to 
find so many of them acknowledge, that hail it not been to 
keep their standing with other companions, visiting bad 
houses, they should never have occupied such a disgraceful 
position. I visited for several months a man thirty-five 
years of age, who once held a commercial situation worth 
£500 a-year, but was dying in the poorhouse from secondary 
ayphilis. " I have seen my folly," said he, " but I fear it is 
too late. Had it not been intemperance and had company 
I should never have been in a place lite this, but it is 
better than I deserve." 

The Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, referring to young men and the 
dose connection of embezzlement and robbery with harlotiy, 
justly remarks, at page 69 of his "Lectures on Prostitution"; 
"He [the young man] hesitates; he turns away; he looka 
back ; he blushes for his very virtue ; they follow up their 
advantage ; he yields ; and he is lost, — It is to be feared, 
that the number of young men, of whom this, or something 
like this, is the history, is far from beicg small. And 
especially is this the fate of many who come, in boyhood 
and youth) from the comparative inesperience of the country. 
For these, both abandoned men and abandoned women aro 
on the look-out ; who throw their toils around them, in such 
artful ways, that to escape from their meshes would be a 
kind of moral miracle. — And thus the number multiplies of 
those whom the necessary expenses of one sin drive to tlie 
oommiasion of others ; whom incontinence tempts to dis- 
honesty ; who from the shop or the warehouse abstract the 
hire and the presents of the kept mistress or the brothel ; 
m the cash drawn during the day proi-ide for the 
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sensuat pleoBurea of tLe night; or who, if pursuiag those 
pleasures in a higher grade, practiBe their swindlings on a 
larger scale, — and perhaps at leugth, getting desperate, draw 
fictitious bills, and, with the proceeds, flee their country. 
And while thus, in such a variety of ways, the jn:eYaleuce 
cf prostitution cherishes, as in a hot-bed, theft, and frand, 
and embezzlement, and lying and forgery, — it spreads, wide 
and more wide, the general debasement of moral principle, 
and hebetude of religious sensibilities," 

First-class houses are supported by noblemen, wealthy 
merchants, military officers, sea captains, and gentlemen who 
move in the higher uircles of society. In proof of this I 
could easily furnish a startling list of names and cases, but 
shall refer to two only. A Marquis, notorious for his 
delinquency, actually drove up to a bi-othel in my misBion 
district in Glasgow, in o]ien day light, and atti-acted such a 
crowd that the police had to interfere. About the same 
time a sea captaiu visited another house of ill-fame towards 
the west end of the city. A regular visitor, not being 
aware tliat any persons occupied the room, went in, and hia 
unexpected appearance produced such an effect on the 
captain's mind, that ho was seized with convulHions, which 
terminated almost instantaneousiy in death. This is not a 
solitary case in Glasgow, and not of unfrequent occurrence 
wherever the Holy One is thus defied. 

OS FAMILIES. 

Most cheerfully would I pass over the Results of Prostitu- 
tion upon Families, if I could conscientiously do so. 

The following question has often been put to me ; — 
"Whether are brothels chiefly supported by young men or 
married men. J As it is an important question, 1 have made 
many inquii'ies at girls after they were rescued, but nioi*e 
particularly at the most respectable medical gentlemen, 
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p»Iid it is their opinioii, that a greater number of mtuTied men 
presented themselves for medical advice. When visiting a 
prison some months ago, I observed three good-looking girls, 
in separate cells, about foui-teen years of age, with their hair 
neatly shed, hanging over their shoulders. I inqnii'ed if their 
case waa peculiar, for they appeared unaccuatomed to such a 
place. The turnkey's reply was, "An old gentleman witli gold 
spectacles bad to do with them the other night iu the Green ; 
they have taken a favourite watch from hira, which belongs to 
hia old son ; and the father has come here sevei-al times, 
stating, if they tell him where the watch is, they shall be set 
at liberty, but they will not inform him. yesterday after- 
noon he I'equested me to try and get them to confess, as he 
did not wish to bring them before the Magistrates, but I 
told him very sharply that it was not my busiuess." I shall 
never foiget their anxious looks — and much more anxious 
were the heai'ta of their mothers. 

But why mention this deUcat* case! My answer is, that 
if there was less false delicacy on the subject, and were it 
introduced in its pi'oper place, as it is in the sacred volume, 
no &ther durst either decoy children to a public green, or 
drag them to prison to frighten them to confess about a 
_Tratch lost under such disgraceful circumstances I 
' On this delicate but most appalling point I cannot help 
g the following lines by the judicious writer already 
leferred to in the WeBtminster Eevieiu: — "The profligate 
] frequents abandoned women, does not always confine 
self to suck; the infection which he di-aws from them he 
my pass on to the modest and undeserving. Married men — 
the fact is aa notorious as it is grievous — are, in numberless 
instances, regular frequenters of brothels, and by their n 
eyphilis is introduced into the bosom of familie 
Inmost virtuous t 



; and the 
, and the most innocent children, in 
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tLia way become tLe victims. How frequent in a 
these sad cases are, none but medical men can ve 
and, we believe, tliey will be among the last to i 
the extensive ramifications of this deplorable niisch 
Hear what the Poet Cowper says on this point ;- 
What IB there in tho rale of life 
HaU BO delightful as a wife. 
When Erieudship, lovo, and peaca i^ombine 
To atamp the marriage bond divine ? 
The stream of pure and genuine love 
Derivea its current from above ; 
And earth a second Eden shows, 
Where'er the healing water flowa : 
But ah, if from the dikca and drains 
Of aensaal nature's ftVcriah veins, 
Luflt, like a lawless headstrong flood. 
Impregnated with ooze aud mud, 
Descendinj; fast on every side 
Once mingles with tho sacred tide, 
Farewell the aoul-euliveniag scene '. 
The banks that wore a smiling green. 
With rank defilement overspread. 
Bewail their flowery beauties dead ; 
The stream polluted, dart, and dull. 
Diffused into a Stygian pool, 
Throngh life's last melancholy years 
Is fed with ever-flowing tears, 
Complaints supply the zephyr's part. 
And sighs that heave a breaking heart. 



The Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod, Glasgow, in his sermon 
entitled " War andJudgmont," preached in October, 1870^ 
before the Queen, and jiublished by command of Her 
Majesty — referring to the national ains of tte present day, 
said, — "But while, as a nation, we have to thank Goil, without 
Pharisaical pride, for what we are, yet, alas ! when we coiue 
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to the sins of individuals and of society, there is much to 
humble us. In spite of an amount of genuine Christianity, 
both as a faith and as a life, to be found in our country, 
greater, I firmly believe, than in any other on earth, let it 
be confessed that there are also too many evidences of 
wickedness among all classes. There are too many signs of 
it in the selfish and inordinate striving after wealth, and that 
love of money which makes it a root of all evil, and causes 
many to * fall into temptation, and a snare, and into foolish 
and hurtful lusts which drown men in destruction ; ' — in a 
ba«e sensuality which hardly conceals itself, in spite of a 
wholesome public opinion, and which threatens to destroy 
* the old domestic morals of the land ; ' — in the intemperance 
and debauchery of many ; — in the culpable neglect of the 
thousands growing up in brutal ignorance of their duty to 
God and man." 

The Rev. Dr. D wight, referring to the demoralising re- 
sults of this evil on the nation, says : — " Soon the brothel 
raises its polluted walls ; and becomes a seminary of Satan, 
where crimes are provided, taught, perpetrated, multiplied 
without number, and beyond degree ; and to a great extent 
concealed from the public eye. To one of these caverns of 
darkness and death, another succeeds, and another; until 
the city, and ultimately the whole land, becomes one vast 
Sodom. Lost to every thought of reformation, and to every 
feeling of conscience; an astonishment and a hissing to 
'mankind ; a reprobate of heaven ; it invokes upon the 
heads of its putrid inhabitants a new tempest of fire and 
brimstone. Morals, life, and hope, to such a community, 
have expired. They breathe indeed, and move and act; 
and to the careless eye appear as living beings. But the life 
is merely a counterfeit. They are only a host of moving 
corpses; an assembly of the dead, destined to no future 

H 
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resurrection. Disturbed and reckless spectres, they haunt 
the surface of the earth in material forms, filling the sober 
and contemplative mind with alarm and horror ; until they 
finally disappear, and hurry through the gloomy mansions of 
the grave to everlasting woe." 

In reference to the results of this great evil on the com- 
munity I quote the following suggestive thoughts of the Rev. 
Dr. Wardlaw : — Men may indeed think lightly of it; but they 
only think lightly because they think ignorantly, inconsider- 
ately, or selfishly. By all historically recorded experience 
we are borne out in the assertion, that the prevalence of 
this vice tends, in a variety of ways, to the deterioration of 
national character, — and to the consequent exposure of 
the nations among whom it abounds to weakness, decline, 
and fall. — I believe it will be found, that an average of the 
general state of morals, in different countries, might be 
pretty fairly struck, by simply ascertaining the degree in 
which this particular vice prevails ; the average of national 
virtue augmenting as this diminishes, and diminishing as 
this augments. In this view, the suppression of it, by every 
legitimate means, becomes a matter of interest to patriotism 
as well as to piety and benevolence ; — to the friendaof public 
as well as of private character; of national as well as of 
personal well-being; to the soundly-principled and con- 
scientiovLS magistrate, as well as to the minister of Christ. 




PROSTITUTION-ITS REMEDIES, 

» 

As I have endeavoured to furnish an idea of the regular 
working of the odious system of prostitution, I shall now 
proceed to point oufc what can be done to prevent and, as 
far as possible, to suppress it. 

In the opening words of this section, in the first edition of 
my " Exposure " it is said — " Petition both Houses of Par- 
liament on the subject. But, it may be asked. What can 
Parliament do ? First, enact a law that would give magis- 
trates the power to punish procuresses. Second, enact one 
for indicting known houses of ill-fame." 

THE PROCUEESS. 

I. Let Procuresses hepunisJied by the strony arm ofilve Law. 
— If among the various dark features of prostitution there is 
one blacker and more infamous than the others, it is that 
which is to be found in the system of entrapping girls at 
" buchts " or feeing-markets, the termini of railway 
stations, <&c., in order that they may be consigned to 
the brotheL The chief agents by whom this system is 
carried on are termed procuresses. They are generally 
females about middle age and old harlots, who put on the 
garb and aspect of quiet respectable married women, but 
occasionally dress as servant girls, and attend the market 
tmder pretence of wishing to engage a young girl as a 
domestic servant. Having looked about them for a suitable 
victim, of attractive face and apparently imsophisticated, 
they stealthily throw themselves in her way, and having 
ascertained that she is in quest of a situation, ofier to employ 
her ; at the same time agreeing to give her larger wages than 
she had calculated on receiving. The terms are tempting, 
an engagement is effected, and the girl, congratulating herself 
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on her good fortune, accompanies her mistress as she supposes 
to her future home. Care is taken for some days to keep up 
the delusion. In some cases she is not immediately taken to 
a brothel, which would too suddenly undeceive her, but she 
is conducted to what seems a decent house, ordinarily-well 
furnished, and where her duties are light, and she has plenty 
of time on her hands. The mistress is very kind to her, 
makes her a sort of companion, and occasionally treats her 
to a glass of wine or something stronger when the mistress 
herself is taking a little — which she often does — to "assist 
digestion" or to relieve and strengthen her according to 
" medical advice." This system continues for a week or ten 
days, during which the girl acquires false confidence in her 
new mistress, has her moral sensibilities somewhat blunted, 
and probably has begun to experience a liking for an 
occasional drop of liquor. 

A change of circumstances then occurs : some new 
arrangement requires that the servant should be trans- 
feired to another house, and this time she is removed to 
a real brothel. Still, however, the deception is in a great 
measure maintained. She continues nominally to fill the 
post of a domestic but has little to do ; and meantime every 
opportunity is taken to familiarise her with the taste of drink 
and to induce a giddy and thoughtless state of mind. At length 
the hour of her ruin is fixed ; some patron of the house — 
often a wealthy merchant, or some other monied villain — 
is invited ; at the prospect of meeting with a "fresh girl" 
he readily comes ; and his victim having been induced to 
partake of liquor which has probably been drugged, there 
is little obstacle in the way, and the fiendish purpose is 
accomplished. No further attempt is made to conceal from 
her the character of the house of which she has become an 
inmate ; she finds herself in a position from which escape 
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appears almost impossible ; and however painful may be the 
struggle, however mingled may be the feelings with which 
she yields to what would seem her fate, with the sense of 
shame which makes her shrink from encountering the faces 
of friends and former acquaintances, apprehensive as to the 
reception she might meet from relatives, desirous to flee, but 
too fearful or too powerless perhaps to make the endeavour, 
she submits, although reluctantly, to the sad alternative. 

As far back as 1838, I often observed a bold, ill-looking 
woman, who had lost her arms in a factory, standing at the 
Leeds and Selby Railway Station, when the trains came in, 
for the purpose of entrapping young girls from the country. 
Sbe kept an improper house herself, and when she had no 
room for " fresh girls," they were sent off to a higher class 
brothel, in a fashionable part of the town, for supplying 
which she received so much a head. Such charactera may 
still be seen at the terminus of many of our railway 
stations. 

Whilst engaged for about four years as one of the agents 
of the Glasgow City Mission, I frequently visited, on a 
"Wednesday, the " buchts," or feeing market, off Gallowgate. 
At this place a considerable number of young women, chiefly 
from the country, assembled in search of situations. I have 
often observed procuresses moving about amongst the un- 
suspecting young women, whom I sometimes prevented 
from closing an engagement. Early in 1842 I met a girl, 
5fteen years of age, who came from Lanark to the " buchts " 
for a situation, where a procuress made up to her, engaged 
her as a servant, and afterwards conducted her to that old 
den in Stirling Street, to which I have so plainly referred at 
page 36. In a short time she was turned out of this 
higher class house ; I met her in a " third " and sent her 
home. About the same time I met an oqihan, sixteen 
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years of age, who came from the country to this feeing 
market. A female, attired as a servant, accosted her and 
said, ** I am leaving my place, and I think you may get it if 
you Hke : it's a very good one, but I have met with a better 
one." The simple girl followed the procuress, and was taken 
to a well-known second-class brothel in King Street, and 
that very night a gentleman, so called, was put into the same 
room, and something like rape— not an unfrequent occurrence 
in such places — ^was committed. Shortly after I found this 
orphan, in a miserable condition, in one of our hospitals. 
Other cases, which have come under my own observation, 
equally revolting, in other parts of the country, might be 
recorded, but I forbear. 

The venerable Clarkson, in his note at page 15, referring 
to remedial measures, remarks: — "But to get rid of the 
evil is the question. ' I fear that till men are made morally 
better than they are at present, or till they have some more 
serious notions of religion, they will still go on in the old 
course — ^but yet I think Parliament can do something in the 
wayof checking the evil, and no two better measures can be 
suggested to them, than the Jirst and second proposed by 
yourself." The first parliamentary measure to which Thomas 
Clarkson refers is that of a law to punish procuresses. 
Since 1843 some improvements have been made in the law 
in reference to this detestable class and their supporters. 

FROM THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The following observations are by the writer formerly 
quoted in the Westminster Review: — "Most of the higher 
S class of brothels are supplied by means of regularly-employed 
and highly-paid procuresses, whose occupation it is to entice 
to their houses female servants and governesses applying in 
answer to advertisements, and young women — ^frequently 
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young ladies — ^who come up to London for employment, and 
do not know where to ^x. their lodgings. Sometimes by 
cajolery, sometimes by force, sometimes by drugs, they are 
kept close prisoners till their ruin is effected; when they 
are handed over to the brothel keepers, and their place 

BuppUed by fresh victims 

"On one point all parties are agreed, and the law has ratified 
the decision of the public — namely, That traders in prostitu- 
tion — ^those who make it their occupation to collect and entrap 
victims for the lust of others — shall be punished with whole- 
some severity. On the unpardonable, unredeemed infamy of 
this trade, all men are imanimous. To those who carry it on no 
mercy should be shown. The common law having been found 
insufficient to meet crimes of this sort, a very concise and 
peremptory Act of Parliament was passed in the last session 
[1850], by which it is provided, * that if any person shall, 
by false pretences, false representations, or other fraudulent 
means, procure any woman or child under the age of twenty 
one years, to have illicit carnal connexion with any man, 
such person shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall, 
being duly convicted thereof, suffer imprisonment for a tferm 
not exceeding two years, with hard labour.' All that is 
needed to give full effect to this enactment is, that public 
opinion shall be thoroughly enlisted in its behalf; that the 
police authorities shall give instructions to their detective 
agents to keep a watchful eye upon the procurers and 
procuresses (whose persons will soon become known to them) 
who make it their business to haunt and waylay young girls 
on their first arrival from the country, and entrap them into 
houses of ill-fame under pretence of providing them with 
lodgings; and who frequent, for the same purpose, the 
registration offices for servants out of place ; that the police 
should have authority, siw periculo, and under due restric- 
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tions, to enter, without notice, any houses which they know 
to be used for improper purposes, in order to be at hand to 
rescue those girls (whose number we know to be considerable) 
who are anxious to make their escape as soon as they find 
out the true character of the place into which they have 
been inveigled, but who are prevented, by force or fraud, 
from doing so; and finally, that the judge should, in all 
cases, inflict the highest penalty the law awards. By this 
means it would soon be understood that this mode of 
pandering to the passions of the depraved was an enormity 
which society would not tolerate, and it would speedily be 
reduced within very narrow limits ; for though the gains of 
these creatures are often so immense that fines have no effect 
upon them, yet imprisonment, with hard labour, would have 
a very different result. Moreover, it must never be for- 
gotten that law, when steadily enforced, has an immense 
influence in forming public opinion; and that any act 
regularly visited with a disgraceful punishment will soon 
come to he looked upon as disgraceful, both to the actors and 
the abettors." 

THE PROCURESS IN LONDON. 

• 

The following case which will give an idea of the dia- 
bolical practices resorted to by procuresses in London, appears 
in a pamphlet, published in 1844, entitled, " Remedies for 
the Wrongs of Women : " — " A widower, in the fruit trade, 
residing in one of the lanes leading out of Thames Street, 
had a daughter, a good-looking girl about seventeen years of 
age, who had resided from infancy with her grandmother in 
Norfolk. For some trifling domestic reason she felt herself 
imhappy, and was desirous to be with her father, and came 
to London for that purpose. She anived by waggon in 
Bishopsgate Street, about nine o*clock in the evening, and 
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pnxjeeded in searcli of her father's residence; but being 
unacquainted with London she did not succeed in finding it; 
and was met on the opposite side of London Bridge by two 
respectable-looking females, who sjwke to her, and, learning 
the particulars of her situation, oifered to take her home 
and conduct her to her father the next morning. The \^ov 
innocent girl, who was simple and unassuming, was thankful 
for their kindness, and, suspecting no harm, went home with 
them. When she awoke the next morning, however, she 
found that her clothes and the little money she had with 
*her had been removed, and they made excuses for detaining 
her until an old man was introduced to her, by whom she 
was violated. In the evening another person was introduced 
to her, and this was repeated until in a day or two she be- 
came seriously ill. She was forced, notwithstanding, to 
continuo the course imposed upon her, nor could it be 
narrated what they compelled the poor girl to submit to. 
The progress of the disease, however, was so rapid that she 
soon ceased to answer their pui'pose, and was sent to 
Bai-tholomew's Hospital, where she died in a few days ; the 
whole time from her leaving her grandmother until her 
death, being somewhat less than three weeks. This incident 
becoming known to a few benevolent individuals, gave rise 
to the formation of * The London Society for the Protection 
of Young Females.' 

" It will hardly be believed that a transaction so horrifying 
could occur in a civilized countiy; and we imagine that 
England is the only one in which it could have taken place, 
without, at all events, a severe punishment being the ceiiiain 
result of its discovery. But such transactions are by no 
means of unfrequent occurrence in this country. The only 
thing peculiar in this case, was the rapid death of the child. 
It generally takes, on the average, from three to five years to 
complete their destruction." 
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Mr. J. B. Talbot, Secretary to the " London Society for 
the Protection of Young Females," at page 17 of his 
pamphlet on the " Miseries of Prostitution," says, — *' This 
Society indicted a brothel-keeper, answered in a condition to 
prove that she allowed an individual a considerable salary, 
together with his travelling expenses, for supplying her 
house with young females. This he did chiefly by going 
into the country and hiring them, frequently with the 
consent of their parents, under pretence of procuring for 
them some respectable service or occupation in London. On 
tlieir arrival in town they wei-e taken to the house of the 
brothel-keeper, where their ruin was effected. The Society 
also states that a woman, residing in Great Titchfield Street, 
was the ostensible proprietress of six infamous houses in 
various districts of the metropob's. This person, in connexion 
with other means of providing her houses with victims, 
established an agency on the road between Slough and 
Windsor, on the line of the Great Western Eailway. She 
hired and furnished a house, and placed her own sister in it, 
with instructions to engage servants from that neighbourhood, 
for her principal establishment, which was in Great Titch- 
field Street. At length the whole diabolical plot was 
discovered, and brought imder the notice of the magistrates 
of Eton, from whose inquiries it appeared that the young 
women were sent from Slough to the house in Titchfield 
Street, in which girls of the first class were kept, where 
their ruin was effected : after a time they were sent to 
another house of a lower grade ; and from one house to 
another, until soon after leaving their parents' roofs, they 
found themselves in the lowest walks of vice and misery. 
It is generally understood that very considerable sums, 
even from £20 to £100, are frequently given for the oppor- 
tunity of violating thes(5 helpless victims." 
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Mr. Talbot lias given much time and attention to this 
subject in the metropolis, and has been instrumental in rescu- 
ing not a few fallen females of tender age. 

Dr. William W. Sanger, of New York, has published a 
volume of 085 pages, entitled " The History of Prostitution : 
its Extent, Causes, and Effects throughout the World." The 
following case, respecting the British metropolis, is quoted 
from page 313: — "In the London Times of July, 1855, an 
incident is thus related by a correspondent : — * 1 was standing 

on a railway platform at , with a friend waiting for a 

train, when two ladies came into the station. I was 
acquainted with one of them, the younger, well. She told 
me she was going to London, having been fortunate enough 
tD get a liberal engagement as governess in the family of the 
lady under whose charge she then was, and who had even 
taken the trouble to come into the country to see her and 
her friends, to ascertain that site vms likely in all respects to 
suit. The train coming in sight, the fares were paid, the 
elder lady paying both. I saw them into the carriage, and 
the door being closed, I bowed to them and rejoined my 
friend, who liappened to be a London man about town. 

* Well, I will say,' said he, with a laugh, * you country 
gentlemen are pretty independent of public opinion. You 
are not ashamed of your little transactions being known !* 

* What do you mean ? ' I asked. ' Why, I mean your talk- 
ing to that girl and her drienna on an open platform.' * Why, 

that is Miss , an intimate friend of ours.' *Well, 

then, I can tell you,' said the Londoner to me, coolly, * her 

friend is Madam , one of the most noted procuresses in 

London, and she has got hold of a new victim, if she is a 
victim, and no mistake.' I saw there was not a minute to 
lose j I rushed to the guard of the train, and got him to wait 
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a moment. I then hurried to the carriage-door where the 

ladies were. ' Miss , yon must get out ; that person is an 

unfit companion for you. Madam , we know who you 

are.' That was one victim rescued, but how many are lost 1 ' '* 
The Rev. Wm. Bevan,of Liverpool, writes : — "Procuresses. 
A vigilant sur^ellance would bring to light the majority of cases 
in which abandoned women, or their male confederates, 
allure fresh prey from the path of rectitude. Legal provision 
for their discovery and punishment, would impose a check 
upon the practice, and liberate many a helpless girl at the 
very outset of the course into which she has been drawn, who 
now pursues it to the end, because she knows not where to 
look for the means of escape from the snare of the fowler." 

Dr. Duchatelet, of Paris, in his work on Prostitution, 
speaks of procuresses as " those abominable women whose 
trade it is to corrupt youth. Everywhere these wretches 
seek them, exhibiting in the purauit of their infernal art, 
the most remarkable address. . . . There are other 
distinctions to be made in this degraded part of the 
population, and, first, the procuressesy as their business, is, 
while bargaining with maid-servants, for old clothes, to 
give them pernicious advice, and make appointments for 
them, of which they reap the benefit." 

BY DR. TAIT, EDINBURGH. 

Dr. Tait, referi'ing to procuresses in Edinburgh, says, — 
*'• Having spent a great proportion of their days in scenes of 
the utmost wickedness, and seen all the vicissitudes of their 
profession, they are consequently versant in all the particulars 
relating to it, and prove useful assistants and admonitors of 
those who have newly opened an establishment on their own 
account. Most of the genteel brothels have one of these 
debased characters attached to them ; and by her instructions 
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the keeper is in a great measure guided. Besides acting as 
housekeepers, part of their business is to seek out nice-looking 
girls as lodgers ; and, in order to do this successfully, they 
have generally a number of agents in different parts of the 
town employed to ferret out such serv^ants, sewei-s, or unpro- 
tected females, as they ima;:fine will answer their purpose. 
Those thus engaged are small shopkeepers, green-wives, 
washing and mangle- women, and some of those who keep 
public lodgings, who have many opportunities of meeting 
with strangers who come to their houses for a nighVs protec- 
tion, and of advising them to brothels as servants." 

In the " Report on Female Prostitution," published by 
an influential committee in Eilinburgh, in 1857, — from 
which I quote at page 43, — I find the following striking 
communication respecting procuresses : — " Advertisements 
are often resorted to for the same purpose. On this sub- 
ject we have coiTesponded with Mr. Gray, the proprietor 
of the NortJi British Advertiser, and in reply to some 
inquiries which we addressed to him, he has favoured us 
with the following letter, which, with his permission, we 
insert: — ^^ Ediiihurgh, 5th December, — Sir, In reply to yours 
of the 27th ult., it is quite certain that multitudes of adver- 
tisements are constantly appearing in the papers in Scotland, 
as well as in England, the sole objects of which are cheating, 
swindling, and imposition in every conceivable shape, whilst 
others, pretty nearly as common, are intended to entrap 
young women. * Governess wanted,' is a common title to 
these — * a strictly moral and religious character indispensable ; 
and when answered, along with the real name and address 
of the applicants, a very respectable-looking clergyman-like 
man calls on the parties, makes very many inquiries, but 
gives no name nor address, and then shapes his after course 
as circumstances may determine. It is absolutely impossible 
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to detect these advertisements from anything within them- 
selves; they reach ns by post with ample pre-payments 
inclosed, and their nature is only discovered at some future 
time by the merest chance, and more commonly never. 
Hence the necessity for the insertion, from time to time, of 
some such notice as the following : — * Young ladies cannot 
be too cautious in treating with parties who advertise for 
governesses, as many advertisements professedly for .gover- 
nesses and other young females are of a suspicious 
character, although in general so worded as to justify the 
supposition that the vacant situations are in the highest 
degree respectable. Yoimg ladies, in fact, should never 
trust themselves to act alone with reference to these 
advertisements. They should correspond with respect to 
them under the advice and guidance of a person or persons, 
well experienced in the ways of the world, and not otherwise.* 
" P.S. — I have reason to think that Scotland is regularly 
and systematically travelled for the purpose of entrapping 
fe males. *' 

RY THE REV DR. WARDLAW. 

I shall dismiss the question of procuresses with the 
following earnest words of the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw : — " And 
in speaking of the guilt of the general system, and of all the 
countenance that is given to it, I know not that I can have 
a more appropriate occasion for noticing a class of persons, 
whom one cannot but regard as the very impersonations of 
Satanic malignity, — the most loathsome of the emissaries of 
hell. I refer to those persons — to be found in connection, 
I believe, with both the higher and the lower description of 
brothels, though more especially with the former — ^who go 
under the name of procurers and procuresses. The designa- 
tion is quite sufficient to show their hellish vocation. Such 
it literally and emphatically is. They are agents of the 
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Tempter. They watch for innocence. Night and day they 
are on the look-out for such virgin virtue as, by any art of in- 
sinuating affability and kindness, and of false representations 
and alluring promises, they can contrive to decoy to those 
retreats of impurity, where, in utter ignorance and simple- 
hearted unsuspiciousness of what awaits them, they are 
handed over to the company of some wretch, experienced in 
the wiles of seduction ; — a wretch, who gives his orders for 
virgin innocence, as he doen for his haunch of venison or any 
other dainty article in his bill of fare ; — a wretch, to whom 
it gives not the concern of a moment what it may cost to 
others, provided he have but his hour of choice pleasure j — 
a wretch, who has made female natui*e his study, with no 
other view than that of detecting its weaker points, and 
working upon them for:»Jis destruction, — and who, by artfully 
devised conversation, all, though at first imperceptibly, 
tending one way, — by flattery, by hollow promises, by entic- 
ing blandishments, by wine, by force, or by a combination 
of them all, — all alike accursed — effects his nefarious 

pm'pose. O ! one's blood boils over, to think of the 

agents of a system so monstrous.! And yet these procurers 
and procuresses have been known to frequent the very 
house of God, in pursuit of their diabolical ends, — on the 
scent for their prey. 

"The following paragraphs, without comment, will give 
you quite enough of it; — and I should be sorry to think, that 
there was one individual within these walls, on whose mind 
the impression produced by the reading of them was any 
other than one of unmingled and unmitigated detestation, 
followed by the in*epressible desire, that not private means 
alone, — nor alone the united moral efforts of Christian 
benevolence, but the strong and punitive arm of the law, 
were made effectively to reach, and thoroughly to put down, 
a system of such atrocious infamy." 
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Passing over tLe extracts herereferredtoby Dr. Wardlaw, 
I quote his closing words : — " Gentlemen ! " — " Gentle- 
men ! " — " and must we indeed use the name in such an 
association? I can hardly bring mjself to utter it. It is 
one of the disgraces and curses of modern society, that such 
paragons of heartless and lawless infamy should bear the 
designation: — men, compared with whom the thief who 
picks their own pockets, and whom they would curse and 
kick into the kennel, or order to the watch-house, is a 
patteni of honour, and respectability, and worth ! — Pardon 
the buret of honest indignation ; — ^you cannot wonder at its 
forcing an utterance, after what I have just read to you. — 
And if we are shocked at the atrocity of such an occupation, 
what are we to think of the guilt of those for whose grati- 
fication it is instituted and maintained ? — and what of the 
guilt of the whole system of prostitution, which thus 
accumulates upon us as we advance? — and what of the 
consequent guilt of all who, with their eyes open to its 
horrors, contribute in any way to its continuance, or even 
ft-iil to do their utmost for its suppression ? " 

THE SEDUCER. 

II. Place the Supporters of Brothels on tlie same Level 
in Society with Fallen Women. — I shall now direct special 
attention to the seducer. In the first edition of " Ex- 
posure," on this point, it is said — "The supporters of 
brothels ought to be placed on the same footing in society 
with prostitutes. Why not shun the seducer as well as the 
seduced ? "Why show less sympathy to the weaker than to 
the stronger vessel 1 Is it because the sin is greater in the 
one case than in the other ? The sacred record represents 
her house as * the way to hell,' but * whoremongers shall have 
their part in the lake which bumeth with fire and brimstone.* 
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Let their names be brought to light, that respectable people 
may know whom to shun. When conversing one day with 
a clergyman about unfortunate females, he said, very sharply, 
*If one of those girls should attack me, I would certainly 
knock her down.' I asked, 'Would you knock down a 
human supporter of such characters if he accosted you on the 
street 1' But he gave no satisfactory answer. Similar feel- 
ings exist in the minds of msuiy well-disposed people; but 
although the appearance and conversation of piostitutes are 
most repulsive, it ought to be remembered that they have 
lost their character; friends have deserted them; no res- 
pectable person will employ them ; and the tensor of return- 
ing to a demon mistress without money is the reason why 
many turn out to the street, and not, I believe, from a 
desire to follow the hopeless course. There are a number 
of gentlemen in Glasgow (several of whom I could name) 
who boast in telling how many good-looking girls they have 
seduced. To such I would say in the language of the 
Scottish Bard — 

* Is there in human form that bears a heart — 
A wretch ! a viliain ! lost to love and truth ? 
That can with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjured arts ! * 

" The following painful case may be cited as an illustration 
of what sometimes takes place amongst servants in respectable 
families. It is only a short time since I met a young 
woman who left her native village, about twenty miles north 
of Glasgow. She had been employed as a domestic in one 
of our fashionable West-end houses, and had received a good 
plain education. A young gentleman in the house, under 
solemn promise of marriage, seduced her; she became dis- 
eased; did not know what was the matter with her; and 

I 
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when medical advice was sought, it was too late. On the 
day before she died, I had an interview with her, and promised 
to write her father, which seemed to please her. Shortly 
after I had parted with this modest, good-looking girl of 
eighteen, she became suddenly worse and expired in the course 
of the night. I had the melancholy duty of informing the 
father not only of her fall, and her illness, but also of her 
death. The girl had only been a short time from home." 

Timothy Dwight, LL.D., late President of Yale College, 
America — ^whose writings are so well-known and appreciated 
in this country — ^in his discourses on the Seventh Com- 
mandment, has the following searching passage, which ap- 
peared in my last edition: — Seduction, in its very nature, 
involves fraud of the worst kind. It is probably always 
accomplished by means of the most solemn promises, and 
often with oaths still more solemn. Both the promises and 
oaths however are violated in a manner supremely pro- 
fligate and shameful. The object to which they are directed, 
is base, malignant, and treacherous, in the extreme ; and the 
manner in which it is prosecuted, is marked with the same 
treachery and baseness. He who can coolly adopt it, has 
put off the character of a man, and put on that of a fiend ; 
and, with the spirit of a fiend alone, he pursues and ac- 
complishes the infernal purpose. The ruin sought and 
achieved is immense. It is not the filching of property ; it 
is not the burning of a house ; it is not the deprivation of 
liberty ; it is not the destruction of life. The seducer 
plunders the wretched victim of character, morals, happiness, 
hope, and heaven ; enthrals her in the eternal bondage of 
sin; consumes her beyond the grave in endless fire; and 
murders her soul with an ever-living death. With the same 
comprehensive and terrible malignity he destroys himself; 
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calls down upon his own head the vengeance of that Almighty- 
Hand which will suffer no sinner to escape ; and awakens 
the terrors of that undying conscience, which will enhance 
even the agonies of perdition. All this is perpetrated, in the 
meantime, under strong professions of peculiar affection 'y 
with the persuasive language of tenderness, and with the 
smiles of gentleness and complacency. For the seducer 
** Can smile, and smile, and he a villain." 

BY THE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN". 

The Rev. George Gilfillan, Dundee, has kindly favoured 
me with the following pointed observations : — 

If there be a character on earth more deserving than any 
or all others of being plunged into a furnace of indignation — 
seven times heated — it is the seducer. For such victims of 
unfortunate passion as Dante describes in Francesca and her 
lover, who were both alike guilty, who fell together, when they 
came to the one perilous passage in the romance, and when 

** That day they read no more," 

pity and sorrow are conjoined with blame, and we almost 
question the justice of the eternal punishment they are sub- 
jected to by the poet for that momentary transgression. 
But, woe ! woe ! to the deliberate villain who has long 
looked upon a beautiful and innocent female with a gaze, in 
which the desire of herself and the desire of her destruction are 
intimately and inseparably blended ; who turns round and 
round about her, as a wasp does about some blooming flower 
or rich ripe fruit, tiU the moment shall arrive to fasten upon 
and devour, after having first defiled it ; who not in the 
excess of passion or in the drunkenness of lust, but with 
the most cool calculation arranges his webs of deceit and 
adjusts his machinery of ruin ; who, as it was said of Julius 
Csesar, that he came with sobriety to the destruction of his 
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country, comes with a pulse that never beats, and a nerve 
that never trembles, to perpetrate the foulest wrong he can 
to a fellow-creature ; and who so far from being able to plead 
ignorance of the consequences of seduction, has in all pro- 
bability trained himself for his crime by mingling often and 
long with those wretched wrecks called unfortunate females 
whom he has found seduced by men like himself, yet pro- 
ceeds unappalled to draw others towards the same dark rocks. 
Such a miscreant, if we do not incline to surrender to the 
fate of devils, it is because he has proved himself worse than 
they, and we may say far more truly of him than Blair, 
the Poet, says of the suicide — 

** The common damned shun his society, 
And look upon themselves as fiends less fouL" 

But can there be a fiercer hell than we can conceive in a 
seducer, after long years, meeting with the woman he has 
deflowered, on the street, and seeing for the soft and 
beauteous eyes, that once looked love into his — hollow orbs 
where hunger has come and where death is fast following ; 
for the rosy cheek with the blush of innocence not yet 
faded from it — ^the pallor of decay ; for the sweet ringing 
laugh — ^the wild shriek of false mirth or the breast-shattering 
cough of consumption ; for the simple dress — the tawdry 
rags of what was once a fashionable dishabille, won by the 
wages and worn to tatters in the service of sin — ^recognising 
her, while his conscience cries out, " Behold the work I have 
wrought !" — Iter look of astonishment and hideous rage 
proclaiming that she too has recognized him, and that she 
would, if she durst, tear him limb from limb, and especially 
uproot that tongue, which by its glozlng falsehoods and 
I poisoned honey dew had brought her to a shameful calling, 
v^' nameless diseases, an early death, and, if God's grace prevent 
not, a fate beyond — more merciful certainly than his — if he 
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repent not, but at which the imagination shudders, and the 
heart recoils ! 

FROM THE SPECTATOR. 

The following important communication is from Thi 
Spectator^ conducted by Addison, and occurs in No. 274, 
Monday, January, 14, 1711-12. 

AU you, who think the city ne'er can thrive 
Till every cuckold-maker's flay'd alive, 
Attend. Pope. 

I have upon several occasions (that have occurred since 
I first took into my thoughts the present state of fornication) 
weighed with myself in behalf of guilty females, the impulses 
of flesh and blood, together with the ai-ts and gallantries of 
crafty men; and reflect with some scorn that most part of 
what we in our youth think gay and polite, is nothing else 
hut a habit of indulging a pruriency that way. It will cost 
some labour to bring people to so lively a sense of this, as to 
recover the manly modesty in the behaviour of my men 
readers, and the bashful grace in the faces of my women ; 
hut in all cases which come into debate, there are certain 
things previously to be done before we can haVe a true light 
into the subject matter : therefore it will, in the fii-st place, 
be necessary to consider the impotent wenchers and indus- 
trious hags, who are supplied with, and are constantly 
supplying, new sacrifices to the devil of lust. You are to 
know, then, if you are so happy as not to know it already, 
that the great havoc which is made in the habitations of 
beauty and innocence, is committed by such as can only lay 
waste and not enjoy the soil. When you observe the present 
«tate of vice and virtue, the offenders ai^e such as one would 
think should have no impulse to what they are pursuing ; 
;as in business, you see sometimes fools pretend to be knaves, 
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so in pleasure, you will find old men set up for wenchers. 
This latter sort of men are the great basis and fund of 
iniquity in the kind we are speaking of; you shall have an 
old rich man often receive scrawls from the several quarters 
of the town, with descriptions of the new wa^es in their 
hands, if he will please to send word when he will be waited 
on. This interview is contrived, and the innocent is brought 
to such indecencies, as from time to time banish shame and 
raise desire. "With these preparatives the hags break theii* 
wards by little and little, until they are brought to lose all 
apprehensions of what shall befal them in the possession of 
younger men. 

This is the most ordinary method of bringing beauty 
and poverty into the possession of the town : but the 
particular cases of kind keepers, skilful pimps, and all others 
who drive a separate trade, and are not in the general society 
or commerce of sin, will require distinct consideration. At 
the same time that we are thus severe on the abandoned, we 
are to represent the case of others with that mitigation as 
the circumstances demand. Calling names does no good ; 
to speak worse of anything than it deserves, does only take 
off from the credit of the accuser, and has implicitly the force 
of an apology in the behalf of the person accused. We shall, 
therefore, according as the circumstances differ, vary our 
appellations of these criminals : those who offend only against 
themselves, and are not scandals to society, but, out of de- 
ference to the sober part of the world, have so much good left 
in them as to be ashamed, must not be huddled in the common 
word due to the worst of women ; but regard is to be had to 
their circumstances when they fell, to the uneasy perplexity 
under which they lived under senseless and severe parents, 
to the importunity of poverty, to the violence of a passion 
in its beginning well grounded, and all other alleviations 
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•which make unhappy women resign the characteiistic of their 
Bex, modesty. To do otherwise than thus, would be to act 
like a pedantic Stoic, who thinks all crimes alike, and not 
like an impartial Spectator, who looks upon them with all 
the circumstances that diminish or enhance the guilt. I 
am in hopes, if this subject be well pursued, women will 
hereafter from their infancy be treated with an eye to their 
fature state in the world ; and not have their tempers made 
too untractable from an improper sourness and pride, or too 
complying from familiarity or forwardness contracted at 
their own houses. After these hints on this subject, I shall 
end this paper with the following genuine letter ; and desire 
all who think they may be concerned in future speculations 
on this subject, to send in what they have to say for 
themselves for some incidents in their lives, in order to have 
proper allowances made for their conduct. 

"Mr. Spectator, Jan. 5, 1711-12. 

"The subject of your yesterday's paper is of so great 
importance, that the thorough handling of it may be so very 
useful to the preservation of many an iunocent young creature, 
that T think every one is obliged to furnish you with what 
Hghts he can to expose the pernicious arts and practices of 
those unnatural women called bawds. In order to this, the 
enclosed is sent you, which is verbatim the copy of a letter 
written by a bawd of figure in this town to a noble lord. 
I have concealed the names of both, my intention being not 
to expose their persons, but the thiug: — I am. Sir, your 
humble Servant" 

" My Lord, — I having a great esteem for your honour, 
and a better opinion of you than of any of the quality, 
makes me acquaint you of an affair that I hope will oblige 
you to know. I have a niece that came to town about a 
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fortnight ago. Her pai*ents being lately dead, she came to 
me, expecting to have found me in so good a condition as to 
set her up in a milliner's shop. Her father gave fourscore 
pound with her for ^ve years: her time is ou#, and she is 
not sixteen: as pretty a black gentlewoman as ever you 
saw; a little woman, which I know your lordship likes; 
well shaped, and as fine a complexion for red and white as 
ever I saw ; I doubt not but your lordship will be of tLe 
same opinion. She designs to go down about a month hence, 
except I can provide for her, which I cannot at present. 
Her father was one with whom all he had died with him, 
so there is four children left destitute ; so if your lordship 
thinks proper to make an appointment where I shall wait 
on you with my niece, by a line or two, I stay for your 
answer ; for I have no place fitted up since I left my house, 
fit to entertain your honour. I told her she should go with 
me to see a gentleman, a very good friend of mine ; so I 
desire you to take no notice of my letter, by reason she is 
ignorant of the ways of the town. My lord, I desire if you 
meet us to come alone ; for upon my word and honour you 
are the first that I ever mentioned her to. — So I remain, — 
Your lordship's most humble Servant to command. 
" I beg of you to burn it when you've read it." — T. 

FROM THE TIMES. 

The editor of the Times, in a leader, of October, 1847, 
on the Law of Seduction, thus writes : — ^The state of 
the law relating to the seduction of women is a disgrace 
to the age. We defy any one to read the report of a police 
case in our pap3r of Saturday last, without feeling indig- 
nant beyond measure at the defectiveness of a system that 
allows the perpetrator of a series of acts in which selfishness, 
heartlessness, and meanness seem disgustingly combined, to 
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escape without any legal punishment. We have scarcely 

patience to recapitulate the base and unfeeling acts charged 

against one William Henry Kavanagh, of Brentwood Hall, 

Essex, and apparently not denied by him. He seems to 

have formed a design to effect the ruin of the daughter of a 

respectable tradesman, and to have caiiied out his infamous 

scheme with the most consummate artifice. He is said to 

have taken lodgings near the house of the father of his 

intended victim, in order that he might lose no opportunity 

of securing his prey, and at length, by a promise of marriage, 

to have accomplished his purpose. Having, as it appeai-s, 

lured the unfortunate girl from the parental roof, the seducer 

kept her for a while in lodgings, and then abandoned her 

in a manner remarkable for its extreme cunning and almost 

inconceivable shabbiness. After having meanly absconded 

from her whom he had so cruelly injured, Mr. William 

Henry Kavanagh endeavoui-ed to break off the connection 

at the expense of a paltry sum of five pounds, which he sent 

enclosed in a letter full of falsehood, and making a soii; of 

whinning appeal for sympathy with his pretended povei*ty. 

In order to give effect to this wretched piece of parsimonious 

imposture he had caused his communication to be posted at 

Dover, and had intimated his intention of at once flying to 

France, so that the chance of finding him for the purpose of 

demanding redress might appear desperate. Fortunately the 

poor girl, on discovering that she was abandoned, returned 

to her afflicted parent, when the five-pound note furnished a 

clue by which the seducer was traced, and the fraud he had 

attempted to practise was discovered. He had not been to 

Dover, nor was he in any pecuniary difficulty, but was living 

at a London hotel, and was proved to be in possession of 

Wge resoui'ces. He therefore had not the excuse of poverty 

for deserting* his victim, nor for the almost incredible shabbi- 
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ness of sending her a five-pound note as the price of her 
sacrifice. We hardly know what part of this man's conduct 
contributes most to the feeling of loathing with which we 
regard the offence, or complication of offences, he seems to 
have committed. "We perceive in his character, as it 
appears in the report, nothing but unredeemed sensuality, 
without even one spark of that sort of compunction which 
frequently leads the worst of libertines to evince a readiness 
to act generously in a pecuniary sense to those whom no 
money can repay for the injury they have suffered. 

Notwithstanding, however, the facts we have stated, and 
which were detailed at the police court, the magistrate had 
no power to deal with the case ; and what seems to have been 
one of the most enormous instances of moral depravity we 
ever had to record was pronounced to be quite beyond the 
scope of legal punishment. Though there had been fraud in 
its worst shape, and used for the most cruel purpose; 
though a father had been deprived of what he valued more 
than every piece of propeity his- house might contain, the 
perpetrator of all this wrong was necessarily dismissed, with 
an intimation that though he had acted basely, he had done 
nothing in the eye of the law to expose him to punishment. 
From the penalties of the crime of abduction he had escaped, 
because the girl happened to be nineteen years of age, instead 
of under sixteen ; and the seducer, who is described as a 
man about forty, could not therefore be detained on a charge 
wliich, from the disparity of years between the parties, would 
have been morally, though not legally, sustainable. The 
ordinary remedy, poor and inadequate as it is, that parents 
have usually been held entitled to forthe seduction of their 
daughters has, we suppose, been forfeited in this case, if the 
rule laid down by Mr. Justice Wilde, on a trial a few months 
ago, is to be received as a precedent. It will be remembered 
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that the learned Judge declared a right of action to be lost to 
a father when his daughter voluntarily abandons her home, 
and thus withdraws herself from the service of her parent. 
For our own part, we should consider it no very violent 
straining of the fiction that ap})lies to cases of the kind if it 
were admitted that a daughter who is persuaded by a seducer 
to leave her father's roof is actually taken from the service, 
by her betrayer, against whom, therefore, the legal remedy 
shoidd in reason be available. Perhaps, however, it is 
better that the absurdity of raising the presumption of loss 
of service should be now and then brought under notice by 
its failure, for attention is thus called to the propriety of adopt- 
ing some more uniform and certain mode of redress for one of 
the cruellest of social injuries. 

We are convinced that everv one who has read the case 
we have been noticing will agree in regarding it as one 
most especially deserving of severe legal treatment ; yet, 
under the present state of the law, the most odious 
features of the offence are those which contribute most to 
its avoidance of punishment. While every description 
of property is guarded with the utmost jealousy from any 
infringement of its rights, the dearest of all possessions, 
namely, the character and happiness of a family, may with 
impunity be trifled with. The miserable resources of calling 
upon a jury to estimate in money the value of a daughter's 
virtue, or to afford pecuniary compensation for feelings out- 
raged and prospects for ever ruined, is not only mockery in 
itself, but is doubly offensive from the difficulties by which it 
is surrounded. It would be far better to leave the crime of 
the seducer to Divine justice alone, than to make it a subject 
upon which, human laws may exhibit their injustice, im- 
perfection, and impotence. 
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FROM THE DIAL. 

An excellent writer — Peter Bayne, M.A., I believe — in 
the Dial, a London newspaper, of February 15, 1860, says — 
There is generally a root to every evil, something on 
which it pre-eminently depends. There may, indeed, be 
subordinate feeders — there may be fibres stretching in many 
directions ; but the grand stem-root is one, and, if you cut it 
across, the entire tree decays. Is there such a root of the 
Social Evil ? The answer we have to render to the question 
may surprise and even appal ; but we render it with a deep 
sense of responsibility, and after the most mature considera- 
tion : the root of tlie Social Evil is the undervaluing of the 
virtue of cJuiaiity in man hj the v)omen of England, If the 
mother and the daughter demanded, on the part of the 
suitor, chastity which is absolutely required by the other 
sex, the Social Evil would have received its death-wound. 

" An Englishwoman," writing to the Times, proposes a 
midnight meeting on behalf of the men whose position in 
respect of chastity is parallel to that of the women who met 
the Rev. Baptist Noel and the Rev. Mr. Brock. She 
declares that if the demand ceased, the supply would also 
fall off. In one respect, she hardly does justice to her sex. 
We might infer from her words that the number of outftast 
women and of depraved men is about equal. The fact is, 
that the number of profligate men is beyond comparison 
larger than that of fallen women. Were the number of 
unchaste men in London reduced to that of the unchaste 
women, almost the entire number of the latter would disappear 
from our streets. The taint in the one sex is confined to a 
particular portion, among whom it breaks out in a glaring, 
comprehensive, and hideous form ; in the other, it is, to a 
great extent, pervasive. Confine it in the one sex as you 
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confine it in the other, and it will soon be all but annihilated. 
And 1i4yw is the vice of nnchastity confined within bound- 
aries so rigid in the case of the female sex? "An English- 
woman" will find it worth while to ponder that question 
and its answer. 

Putting aside minor causes, it is because men estimate 
chastity in women highly ; it is because a fallen woman has 
ruined her prospects ; it is because even an. unchaste mail will 
marry none hut a chaste woman. Do women thus check 
immorality in the other sex 1 Do they address to men the 
demand, which men so inflexibly address to them? No. 
For five, ten, fifteen years a man is a rake and profligate. 
The thing is notorious. His friends at the club know it ; it 
is known in the families where he visits. During all those 
years he may be a seducer, a frequenter of vile haunts, a 
gentleman who " protects" an unfortunate female. But he 
has gold. He has, perhaps, rank. At all events he is in a 
position to marry. Does his notorious unchastity stand in 
his way, when he finds that step convenient 1 Not a bit. 
He finds the marriage market open. A mother who would 
herself shrink with horror from the thought of unchastity 
welcomes him to her house ; a daughter who is herself pure 
as a flower accompanies him to the altar; he takes his 
place in society as one who has sown his wild oats, and is 
henceforth respectable. Fathers and brothers are of couise 
in these cases not without fault; but mothers are pre- 
eminently the family match-makers, and daughtera are 
themselves the victims ; and most persons will agree with us 
in the opinion that when there is a feeling of repulsion or 
disgust experienced by any of the parties concerned, it is on 
the part of the male, not the female branches of the family. 
Kow iltat is the grand stem -root of the Social Evil ! Let 
women in England look upon a proposal of marriage from a 
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profligate man as men in England would regard a proposal 
of marriage with a Haymarket outcast. Let every pure- 
minded girl shrink with contempt and loathing from the 
advances of a rake. Let eveiy mother close her doora 
against the known profligate. There will then be hope for 
those outcast wanderei-S. It is the women who give the 
tone to societv. It is the women who fix the laws of 
etiquette. Let them set the ban of society uj^on the un- 
chaste man; let him be turned out to those dens and to 
those companions to which his brutish tastes have assigned 
him, and to which men doom the unchaste woman. He is 
now permitted to alternate the haunt of infamy with the 
drawing-room. Let him only know that this is no longer 
possible, — let him feel sternly stamped upon him the brand 
of social exclusion, — and unchastity in men will become as 
rare as it is in women. The man who has no fear of God 
has yet a slavish and cowering dread for society. Though 
his heart has lost every finer sensibility, and sunk lower and 
lower from the human towards the brute, he is yet keenly 
selfish, and will beware not to mar his prospects for life. He 
will be no more a seducer, a frequenter of infamous places, a 
source and patron of the Social Evil. The streams which 
feed the hideous pool of female depravity will have dried up ; 
the regeneration of the social system will have commenced 
in earnest. 

It is to the women of England that the wretched beings 
who shiver at midnight in our streets make their imploring 
appeal. They ask that their seducers — their cruel and 
brutish slave -drivers — ^be banished from society. They call 
for a just weight and a just measure ; they demand that the 
unchaste man be placed on a level with the unchaste woman • 
and it is their sisters who can comply with their request. 

With Her Majesty at the head of society, the hope 
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does not appear chimerical that social circles should at last 
declare against the Social Evil. The ladies who lead the 
world of fashion — the female aristocracy of rank, wealth, 
and talent — ^have it in their power to do more than any 
other class to cut it up by the roots. Have they the 
courage, the self-respect, the kindness, the sisterly charity, 
to do it? 

The Rev. William Arnot, at a crowded and influential 
meeting of the male sex, in the City Hall, Glasgow, in 
October, 1860, addressing the licentious, stated — This is 
a costly taste of yours that demands creatures formed in 
God's image as fuel to its flame. Look at the fruit of your 
doings in that imbruted soul and bloated body, with hardly 
any human features left, a mass of incurable coiTuption now. 
That lump of yet living flesh was once a woman, her spirit 
now departing in darkness, and her body returning to dust 
before the time. Look at that wreck, brother — all that 
lemains of an immortal, — ^Thou art the destroyer. I 
arraign thee, murderer, before the bar of God, her God and 
thine; that ghastly form will confront thee then, if un- 
repentant, and the flimsy excuses you use before your fellov/- 
men will not avail vou before the righteous Jud<;e. 

At the same meeting, Mr. Arnot further said — ^Another 
simj>le preventive measure, and one likely to produce a 
powerful effect, is to publish the names and addresses 
OF all, without distinction, found frequenting these 
disreputable houses. There are men who visit our 
houses, and mingle in the society of our drawing-rooms, who 
are frequent visitors in these dens of infamy. Their names 
should be printed at full length in the papers. One of two 
results would follow. Either they would cease to frequent 
these houses, or the doors of pure houses would be shut in 
theii* face. 



Professor Miller, of Edinburgh University, says: — As 
regards the seducer, the case is still more urgent. The 
man who steals or swindles money, goods, or property of 
any sort, is ipso facto an outcast from society, an in-cast to 
the law. The man who steals — swindles — what is dearer 
and more precious far than all that gold can purchase — what 
of him 1 Surely a far sterner fate than what he generally 
receives is richly his due. And were society tnie to itself 
in this matter, seduction and prostitution were less plentiful 

in our midat Thus much oflfthe part of society. 

But ought not common law to take cognizance of this man? 
Would it not he well that our Justiciary Courts laid hold of 
him, with a view of imparting some at least of that punitive 
reward he so richly deserves 1 

ft/ 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander Wallace, Glasgow, observes — 
If there is nothing in the present state of the law to 
brand the seducer as a thief — as one who has stolen the most 
precious jewel, and robbed happy homes of their brightest 
gems — let women in every circle and sphere of life, with 
virtuous and indignant pride, frown him from their presence, 
as one who, whilst injuring one or more of their sisters, has 
inflicted the deepest possible wound upon the whole. Society 
will never be in a sound state upon this question, till the 
seducer shall occupy the place which the seduced, in point of 
public estimation, has alas ! too long done ; and shall be 
treated as a leprous thing to be shunned. He is the sinner ; 
she for the most j)art has been more sinned against than 
sinning. 

The Rev. William Bevan, Liverpool, in a lecture already 
quoted, remarks : — And why should the visitants and 
supported of these deluded and unhappy females pass im- 
o>»served 1 The brand of criminality is upon them. Why 
should it be palliated 1 Are they less guilty because less 
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open to discovery? But for them the evil would cease. 
They create the demand, and the supply is afforded. Public 
honour and private virtue require a change of general senti- 
ment with reference to this matter. The testimony of repro- 
bation should attend the man who defiles himself amid the 
degradation of the other sex. Let not the rou^ be courted, 
flattered, idolized; rather let him be shunned, condemned, 
denounced. Should not companions in the sin be com- 
panions in the disrepute and the penalty 1 

The Rev. Benjanfin Pai*sons, author of a volume entitled 
"Anti-Bacchus,** in an address delivered to working-men in 
Liverpool, in October, 1851, said — A good citizen, of 
necessity, ought to be distinguished for purity. The de- 
bauched man, the seducer, is not a good citizen. He cannot 
be a good citizen. He is the villain of all villains. I do 
not agree with what Blair has taught, that the poor suicide 
will be one whose society " the common damned ** will shun ; 
but I believe that those wretches who take hold of the most 
innocent portion of society, — the being that was created as 
a helpmate of man, without whom society would be a blank — 
the angel that was intended to superintend him when here, 
to minister to his wants, to watch over him when sick, that 
soothes him to gentleness, cheers him and superintends him 
as a guardian angel all his days on earth, closes his eyes in 
death, and then sheds the last tear upon his corpse before 
the coflSn lid is placed upon liim, — that that being should be 
injured and seduced ! Oh, the wretches ! — these will be 
the monsters whose society the common damned in hell will 
shun for ever ! 

Archdeacon Paley, D.D., in his " Moral and Political 
Philosophy,** writes : — The sedibcer j)ractises the same strata- 
gems to draw a woman's person into his power, that a 
mindler does to get possession of your goods or money ; yet 

K 
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the law of honour, which abhors deceit, applauds the ad- 
dress of a successful intrigue ; so much is this capricious rule 
guided by names, and with such facility does it accommodate 
itself to the pleasures and conveniency of higher life ! Seduc- 
tion is seldom accomplished without fraud ; and the fraud 
is by so much more criminal than other frauds, as the injury 
effected by it is greater, contiuues longer, and less admits 
reparation. Prostitution is supplied by seduction ; and in 
proportion to the danger there is of the woman's betaking 
herself, after her first sacrifice, to a life of public lewdness 
the seducer is answerable for the multiplied evils to which 
his crime gives birth. Upon the whole, if we pursue the 
effects of seduction through the complicated misery which it 
occasions, and if it be right to estimate crimes by the mis- 
chief they knowingly produce, it will appear something more 
than mere invective to assert, that not one half of the crimes, 
for which men suffer death by the laws of England, are so 
flagitious as this. 

Jeremy Taylor, in his "Holy Living and Dying," writes : — 
TJncleanness, of all vices, is the most shameful. In the 
xxiv. chapter of Job it is said, " The eye of the adulterer 
waiteth for the twilight, saying, No eye shall see me ; and 
disguiseth his face. In the dark they dig through houses, 
which they had marked for themselves in the day-time ; 
they know not the light, for the morning is to them as the 
shadow of death. He is swift as the waters ; their portion 
is cursed in the earth ; he beholdeth not the way of the 
vineyards." Shame is the eldest daughter of uncleanness. — 
Most of its kinds are of that condition that they involve the 
ruin of two souls ; and he that is a fornicator or adulterous 
steals the soul, as well as dishonours the body, of his neigh. 
/ bour ; and so it becomes like the sin of falling Lucifer, who 
brought a part of the stars with his tail from heaven. — XJn- 
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(, ■with, all its kintls, is a vice wliich hatli b professed 
against the body. " Erery ain which ft man doth ia 
ilhoiit the body ; but he that comraitteth foraieation 
against his own body." — Uncleanness is hugely con- 
trary to the spirit of government, by embaaing the spirit of 
making it efTeiuinate, sneaking, soft, and foolish, 
without courage, without confidence. 
The Rev. I)r. Edgar, of Belfast, in his lecture delivered 
London, in 1841, said — Dear fiiends, let no feelings of 
lODce turn you away from the disgusting creatui-ea who 
Jang shivering and hopeless by the corners of yoni- streets ; 
think not of what they are, but of wliat they were : — they 
were sisters and daughters, loving and loved. Foul seducer, 
who made them what they are ! I liave known so much of 
luction, as to condense on it, and not on its bleeding 
all my hatred and all my scorn. I have known the 
'py girfj innocent as a lamb, enticed away by an old satanic 
procuress in hope of a pleasant party, and then besotted 
and drugged till ahe fell an easy prey, I have known the 
vile scoundrel acting aa pimp for a Justice of the Peace, who, 
while dispensing law, had marked the lamb for sacrifice. I 
bave known of this tempting basilisk luring his victim with 
of honourable love ; and when she awoke to 
fi-om Jiis stupifying draught, finding herself 
and mined, aod lost. I have, alas, known so 
of the ways of those who devise evil, aa to have no 
ibt of the trath of a statement, made on high autlionty, 
it when a veteran ia crime waited in a vestibule of hell 
& new gratification, by the slaughter of a new victim, 
was ushered in to him his own young daughter ! 

■, Sanger, Resident Physician, Elackwell's Island, New 
Stork City, in his " History of Prostitution," says : — The 
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crime of seduction can be viewed only as a mean and 
atrocious perjury ; and strangely callous must lie be whose 
conscience in after life does not pursue him with scorpion 
stings and fiery tortures. • . . • Men who, in the 
ordinary relations of life, would scruple to defraud their 
neighbours of a dollar, do not hesitate to rob a confiding 
woman of her chastity. They who, in a business point of 
view, would regard obtaining goods under false pretences as 
an act to be visited with all the severity of the law, hesitate 
not to obtain by even viler fraud the surrender of woman's 
virtue to their fiendish lust. Is there no inconsistency in 
the social laws which condemn a swindler to the state prison 
f(yr his offence8,'*sxi^ condemn a woman to perpetual infamy, 
for Iter wrongs ? The probabilities of a decrease in the crime 
of seduction are very slight, so long as the present public senti- 
ment prevails; while the seducer is allowed to go unpunished, 
and the full measure of retribution is directed against his 
victim ; while the offender escapes, but the offended is con- 
demned. Unprincipled men, ready to take advantage of 
woman's trustful nature, abound, and they pursue their 
diabolical course unmolested. Legal enactments can scarcely 
ever reach them, although sometimes a poor man without 
friends or money is indicted and convicted. The remedy 
must be left to the world at large. When our domestic 
relations are such that a man known to be guilty of this 
crime can obtain no admission into the family circle ; when 
the virtuous and respectable members of the community 
agree that no such man shall be welcomed to their society ; 
when worth and honour assert their supremacy over wealth 
and boldness, there may be hopes of a reformation, but not 
till then. 

George W. Bumap, in his Lectures to Young Men, at 
Baltimore, U.S., in 1840, said — ^Another, whose standing 
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in society in more elevated, and whose means of dissipation 

are not so soon exhausted, is preserved only for the commis- 
sion of worse crimes, and the endurance of a more signal 
retribution. Sensuality has so polluted his imagination that 
he can think of nothing else. Beauty, ignorance, and depen- 
dence, no sooner catch his eye than the imagination is fired, 
and with black and guileful heart he busies htoself with 
schemes of seduction and ruin. Where in the catalogue of 
depravity shall we place such a miscreant as this ? The soul 
of the murderer, who stabs in hot blood, is white when com- 
pared to his. He despatches his victim at once, and with 
little Buffering, and, perhaps, with no preconceived malice. 
But here is a man, who without provocation, will plot for 
weeks and months the murder of body and soul, the shame of 
whole families, and the abiding sorrow of the most virtuous 
affections. The unfeeling wretch is perfectly aware what he 
is doing at every step. He knows the fate of his victim; for 
be has seen hundreds of these deluded creatures cast out 
irom all the endearments of natural affection, from the 
peace and protection of home, abandoned to the insults of 
the brutal and the drunken, the prey of remorse, of want, 
of disease and premature decay. And yet, in full sight of 
all this, the seducer proceeds deliberately, step by step, by 
arts the most mean, by flattery the most contemptible, by 
perjury the most profligate. 

The time is not far distant, I believe, when the moral 
feeling of the community will me in its might, and cnish 
the perj^etiutors of this stupendous wrong. 

BY THE REV. JOHN GUTHRIE, M.A. 

The Rev. John Guthrie, M.A., Glasgow, favours me with 
the following important observations, to which he has added 
a few extracts from the poets : — 
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The moat awful tragedy of human nature is made yet 
more awful by the horrid shade of invisibility, which by 
common consent is thrown around it. Were "we told that 
within the depths of this forest or that dungeon might 
be seen the direst of sights, the grim and mysterious envelojr 
ment thrown around it by frowiiiiig wall or sombre shade 
would invest it to our Hense with a deepened horror. Under 
every ospeet, physical, moral, and social, the vice which this last 
word "social" is so often conventionally employed to denote, 
is the deadliest of the deadly. And yet, instead of n, genaral 
i-ush to raise the iallen and to stay the plague, there exiate, 
owing to the shame or hardihood of the victim and the 
social ostracism to which at least the female in doomed, a 
mutually repellent feeling which even philanthropy finds it 
hard to subdue, and which leaves the hapless victims, in 
most oafles, to welter on in their sin and woe. And yet, why 
should false delicacy, or fear of incidentally stirring 
pmident imaginings in any, keep us back from the rescue! 
We answer with Jeremy Taylor, " If any man will snatch 
the pure taper from my hand and hold it to the devil, he 
will only bum his fingers, but shall not rob me of the 
reward of my pure and good intention," 

This remark Jeremy makes only a few sentences before 
uttering his well known and exquisite saying, that 
"virginity," or choatity, "is the enamel of the soul;" a 
sentiment which (as we shall by and by see) receives Btill 
more eitquisite and expanded illustration in that gem of 
poems, the Comus of Milton. It is in the light of this say- 
ing, that we may read the most doleful features of the Social 
Evih When the enamel is gone, the soul too often rushes 
to ruin ; and the finer and lovelier the soul, — as in the case 
of woman, — the ruin, if not timoualy arrested, is only the 
more precipitate and complete. The finer the piece of artj — 
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of painting, porcelain, sculpture, or whatever else, — ^that has 
been marred, the worse is the disaster, and the more hopeless 
the remedy. And how easily effected is the ruin ! A single 
touch will rub the dew off the peach, but what power on 
earth may restore it? 

With terrible emphasis does this hold true of the deadly 
vice we are contemplating ; and superlatively so in the case 
of woman. The philosophy of this downfall it may be well 
to trace a little way. 

Much of it is suggested by the familiar word "integrity." 
That word means wholeness. It denotes that tlie man is 
morally entire ; not indeed morally perfect, but yet morally 
entire, with the btdwarks of virtue erect and unbreached. 
Happy is the youth or maiden who keeps these moral 
muniments in good repair, within and without, and on all 
sides round. 

Serene will be our days and bright. 

And happy will our nature be ; 
When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

Yes ; though duty is a principle, it is mightily aided by 
instinct ; and association, habit, yea, and character all lend 
their fortifying influence. When, then, these fine moral in- 
stincts are fairly broken through, very terrible is the disaster. 
It may indeed be repaired ; but the moral nature can hardly 
now ever be as it was before. Moral weakness will likely 
remain, and unhallowed and ensnaring memories, and often 
spiritual dread and distance, and drooping head and tottering 
moral gait. Even under divine pardon, and all the refining 
processes of divine grace, the foul streak sent by that 
damning sin into the marble of our moral nature may still 
show. And it is at the beginning of the vicious course that 
a return must be made, for every fresh fall is a paying away 
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of strength of will, and a dimming of the star of hope. 
Instead of crushing down the fallen youth or maiden at that 
stage, as many cruelly and pharisaically do, — ^heartlessly 
flinging at them the epithet "ruined" (which is doing their 
best to make it true), and then, as if holding their moral 
My^ril, passing by on the other side. " Deal gently, I claim 
<rf j^ou,** in the noble words of Dr. William Anderson, "with 
the silly youth whom the practised harlot has ensnared," 
and with the only too confiding and devoted maiden whom 
the practised seducer has ensnared. 

And let such young victims be, on their part, warned to 
return immediately, if they would hope to return at all. If 
they continue, if they even only at long intervals venture 
back, alas for them ! All sin is deadly enough, deceitful 
enough, but of all sin, this is the most deceitful and the 
most deadly. In the words of one who knew experimentally 
but too well, "it hardens all within, and jpetrifies the 
feelings." 

In woman, above all, these tragic issues do most fatally 
appear. This is owing to her finer natui'e, and to her larger 
dependance on the maintenance of moral instinct. Coleridge, 
somewhere in his Table Talk, remarks, that man*s morality 
is more dependant on strength of thought, and woman's on 
force of feeling and pure instincts. From this it appears 
to result, that more men than women fall, but that more 
fallen men recover themselves than of fallen women ; — that 
more women than men are preserved in virtue, and that 
more men than women are reclaimed from vice. Whatever 
influence, then, threatens to trample down that fine network 
of moral instinct, that very appreciable kind of divinity 
which peculiarly hedges woman round, ought above all things 
to be the object of her dread, abhorrence, and prompt and 
indignant scorn ; for when that safeguard is gone, well-nigh 
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all is gone, and the ruin is as frightful as the precipitation is 
swifo. 

Who needs to be told the appalling magnitude of that 
ruin? An abandoned woman is the most teriible moral 
wreck our world contains. The descent, besides being from 
a higher height, is more precipitous and ruinous. The soflr 
ness and tenderness of the sex take the taint the more 
blightinglj from the touch of the destroyer. The fine 
sensibilities which make woman, in her purity, oft as lovely 
as a seraph, imprint on woman fallen the worst features of 
the fiend. They minister to a keener torture and more 
reckless despair. No reproach from without can equal that 
which, for a time at least (for even that will give wayj, 
gnaws worm-like at the heart of the poor out-cast, within. 
The fii'e bums hottest at the centre. Hers is a sense, all 
the keener that she is a woman of ruin, degradation, and 
self-disdain, which re-acts in a maddened and reckless despair. 
A victim herself, helpless and hopeless, her vocation hence- 
forth is to victimise o there ; and so it comes that the fair 
form that once gladdened a hearth and graced a virtuous 
circle, is now a moving and breathing sepulchre, whose very . 
vicinity is pollution. 

Young men, in the hour of temptation, when perverted 
imagination blinds and dominates all, see no way into these 
tragedies; while hardened profligates, in everything but 
self-gratification, are " past feeling." O that youth, in the 
moment of fascination, or before it leather and after, would try 
to realize them, and let their moral plummet as deep into the 
abyss as they can ! In this exercise, while using inspired 
lights first and mainly, they will find no small secondary 
help from our poets, whose fine sensibilities, and whose 
"vision and faculty divine," enable them to penetrate 
deeper into these tragedies than more commonplace men. 
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For this end, and to stimulate further search, we will here 
cull, or refer to, such few illustrations of the kind we mean, 
as we may now be able to recalL 

With what terrible intensity does Shakspeare describe an 
agonized parent, as thus lamenting over a fallen daughter : — 

Mine so much. 
That I myself was to myself not mine, 
Valuing of her ; why, she — 0, she is fallen 
Into a pit of ink ! that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again ; 
And salt too little whiph may season give 
To her foul tainted flesh I 

Tragic imagery could not further go. As in another 
extreme case described by the same poet, in which jnurder 
finds Neptune's midtitudinous waves unavailing to wash the 
red hand white, nay, finds rather that the bloodstained hand 
would make ocean's " green one red," so here, the stain of 
violated female honour is one which ocean has not water 
enough to cleanse, or sanative virtue enough to cure. The 
poet sees into the great deep of this tragedy in the light of 
his own fine philosophy, in that sonnet of his which breathes 
while it describes the inner soul of beauty : — 

0, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ; 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour that doth in it live. 

This same philosophy, and heavenly mystery of beauty in 
its virginal purity, is sung, as never poet before or since has 
sung it, by a genius, second only to Shakspeare, and whose 
native and congenial element was the morally sublime. The 
locus classicus on this theme is the Comus of Milton. The 
Lady, lost in a wood, is found by the prowling sorcerer, who 
proffers his deceitful guidance. The two brothers from 
whom she has accidentally strayed, leam in their search for 
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her the distracting news. The younger brother forebodes 
all that is tragic. The elder, noble and self-reliant, and 
strong in the faith of the invincibility of true chastity and 
virtue, hopes the best, and hopes to the last : — 

EUL Bro, Peace, Brother, he not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils ; 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown. 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ? 
Or if they be but false alarms of fear, 
How bitter is such self-delusion ? 
I do not think my Sister so to seek. 
Or so unprincipled in virtue's book. 
And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever. 
As that the single want of light and noise 
(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 
Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts. 
And put them into misbecoming plight. 
Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude. 
Where with her best nurse contemplation 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too rufEled, and sometimes impaired. 
He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i* th* centre, and enjoy bright day : 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts. 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

2. Bro. 'Tia most true. 
That musing meditation most affects 
The pensive secresy of desert cell, 
Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds. 
And sits as safe as in the senate house ; 
For who would rob a hermit of his weeds. 
His few books or his beads, or maple dish, 
Or do his gray haurs any violence? 
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But beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 

Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 

Of dragon-watch with unenchanted eye, 

To save her blossoms, and defend her frr't 

From the rash hand of bold incontiucucc. 

You may as well spread out the unsunn'd heaps 

Of miser's treasure by an outlaw's den, 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 

Dang-^r will wink on opportunity, 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 

Uninjur'd in this wild surrounding waste. 

Of night, or loneliness it recks me not ; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both. 

Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 

Of our unknown Sister. 
£ld. Bro. I do not. Brother, 

Infer, as if I thought my Sister's state 

Secure without all doubt, or controversy : 
Yet where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is 

That I incline to hope, rather than fear. 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 

My Sifter is not so defenceless left 

As you imagine ; she has a hidden strength 

"Which you remember not. 

2. Bro, What hidden strength. 
Unless the strength of heaven, if you mean that ? 

Eld. Bro. I mean that too, but yet a hidden strength, 
"Which if heaven gave it, may be term'd her own, 
'Tis Chastity, my Brother, Chastity : 
She that has that, is clad in complete steel. 
And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge forests, and unharbour'd heaths, 
Lifamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds, 
Where through the sacred rays of chastity, 
No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer 
Will dare to soil lier virgin purity : 
Yea there, where very desolation dwells 
By. grots, and caverns shagg'd with horrid shades. 
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She may pass on with unblench*d majesty. 

Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 

Some say no evil thing that walks by night. 

In fog, or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost. 

That breaks his magic chains at curfenr time, 

No goblin, or swart faery of the mine. 

Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 

To testify the arms of chastity ? 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tam*d the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain pard, but set at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid : gods and men 

Fear'd her stem frown, and she was queen o' th' woods. 

What was that snaky -headed Gorgon shield. 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin. 

Wherewith she freez'd her foes to congeal'd stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerifcy. 

And noble grace that dash'd brute violence 

With sudden adoration, and blank awe ? 

»So dear to heaven is saintly chastity. 

That when ft soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her. 

Driving far ofif each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream, and solemn vision. 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear. 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on th' outward shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, * 

And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence. 

Till all be made immortal : but when lust. 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk. 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
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The divine property of her firsfc being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 

Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 

Lingering, and sitting by a new made grave, 

As loath to leave the body that it lov'd. 

And linked itself by carnal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 

2. Bro. How charming is divine philosophy I 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 
But musical as is Apollo's lute. 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets. 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

Eld, Bro. List, list ! I hear 
Some far-ofi halloo break the silent air. 

2. Bro. Methought so too ; what should it be ? 

It is the Attendant Spirit, who has been sent to the 
rescue, and describes the awful character of the peril which 
starts fresh fears : — 

2. Bro. night and shades, 
How are ye join'd with hell in triple knot. 
Against th' unarmed weakness of one virgin 
Alone, and helpless ! Is this the confidence 
You gave me, Brother ? 

Eld. Bro. Yes, and keep it still. 
Lean on it safely ; not a period 
Shall be unsaid for me : against the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm. 
Virtue may be assail'd, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthrall'd ; 
Yea even that which mischief meant most harm. 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory; 
But evil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness, when at last 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself. 
It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self -fed, and self-consumed : if this fail, 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenness. 
And earth's base built on stubble. But come let's on. 
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The scene changes to the sorcerer^s palace, when the Ladj 
is seen in an enchanted chair from which she cannot rise, 
with Comus before her, whose vile solicitations she repels in 
words well worthy of quotation, had our space permitted. 
The brothers rush in; she is rescued; and the piece con- 
cludes with the moral : — 

Mortals that wonld follow me, 
Love Viitue ; she alone is free : 
She can teach you ho«7 to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

How vividly does Bums, in his Cottar's Saturday Night, 
pass from that exquisite picture of pure youthful love in 
one stanza to its dismal obverse in the next, and present in 
a touch or two the heart-stricken parents and " the ruined 
maid, and her distraction wild." Few contrasts in the 
language are more effective : it is as if a celestial scene of 
surpassing beauty were to have the stage lights suddenly 
put down over it, and a pandemonian scene with its lurid 
flashes instantly taking its place. From that fine picture 
of youthful affection the poet thus breaks forth on tho 
seducer : — 

Is there in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch ! a villain ! lost to love and truth ! — 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjured arts ! dissembling smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil'd ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o'er their child ? 
Then paints the ruin'd maid, and their distraction wild ? 

In his fine lyric on the Mountain Daisy turned up by his 
ploughshare, he makes a touching allusion to this doleful case. 
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"With reference to the sad fact that young virtue in humble 

life has often to hold its own and make way under ungenial 

skies and in exposed wilds, he says : — 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce rear*d above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

i • The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 

Iligh s^ltering woods and wa's maun shield ; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

O* clod or stane. 
Adorns the histie stibble-field. 

Unseen, alane. 

He then describes with artless but inimitable beauty the 
too frequent as well as " ower true tale " : — 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid. 
Sweet flowret of the rural shade ! 
By love's simplicity betrayed, 

And guileless trust. 
Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 

Low in the dust. 

Read and ponder Hood's Bridge of Sighs, try to sound its 
depths of woe, and then, when the next temptation obtrudes 
itself, as you have a heart in you, " picture it, think of it, 
dissolute man ! '* 

How graphic and interesting the scene in the Vicar of 
"Wakefield, when, over his erring daughter Olivia, the good 
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upgai vents freely a father^s curses on Her seducer, and when 
told of it, asks, Did I curse 1 And how touching the verses 
shortly after introduced :— 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy. 

What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye. 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is — to die. • 

This idea of the irretrievable character of women's wrong 
of wroDgs is often strongly put by our poets — ^too strongly 
it may be admitted, and yet with what terrible truth ! A 
poet of the last century, in " Fables for the Female Sex,** 
says in one of them, on their seducers : — 

The traveller if he chance to stray 
May turn uncensured to his way ; 
Polluted streams again are pure. 
And deepest wounds admit a cure : 
But woman no redemption knows ; 
The wounds of honour never close. 
Though distant every hand to guide. 
Nor skilled on life's tempestuous tide. 
If once her feeble bark recede, 
Or deviate from the course decreed. 
In vain she seeks the friendless shore. 
Her swifter folly flies before ! 
The circling ports against her close, 
And shut the wanderer from repose ; 
Till, by conflicting waves oppressed. 
Her foundering pinnace sinks to rest. 

Are there no off'erings to atone, 
For but a single error ?— None ! 

Shall virtue's flame no more return ? 
No more with virgin splendour bum — 

L 
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No more the ravaged garden blow 
With spring's succeeding blossom ? — No. 
Pity may mourn, but not restore ; 
And woman falls — to rise no more. 

God he thanked, the open door of the Gospel, and the 
heart of the GospeVs G^d, and the open arms of the Saviour, 
and his " go in peace, sin no more," are as free to the fallen 
and forlorn one as ever. The facts of the Gospel are too 
familiar, the spirit and terms of it are too plain to leave any 
returning wanderer in doubt, though the guiltiest of the 
guilty and the vilest of the vile. But while very tender 
are God's mercies, very cruel are those of man. The result 
to the crushed maiden is often life-long madness ; and of 
this, too, how touchingly have our poets sung. — Pollok, in 
his Judgment Scene in the 8th Book, gives the following 
case : — 

Take one example, one of female woe. 

lioved by a father's and a mother's love. 

In rural peace she lived, so fair, so light 

Of heart, so good, and young, that reason scarce 

The eye could credit, but would doubt, as she 

Did stoop to pull the lily or the rose 

Prom morning's dew, if it reality 

Of flesh and blood, or holy vision, saw, 

In imagery of perfect womanhood. 

But short her bloom, her happiness was short. 

One saw her loveliness, and, with desire 

Unhallowed burning, to her ear addressed 

Dishonest words : * * Her favour was his life. 

His heaven; her frown, his woe, his night, his death." 

With turgid phrase, thus wove in flattery's loom, 

He on her womanish nature won, and age 

Suspicionless ; and ruined, and forsook : 

Por he a chosen villain was at heart. 

And capable of deeds that durst not seek 

Bepentance. Soon her father saw her shame ; 
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His heart grew stone, he drove her forth to i/ant 
And wintry winds, and with a horrid ci^««c 
Par ned her ear, forbidding all return^, 

Upon a hoary cliff that watched the skA, 
Her babe was found— dead. On its littl oheek 
The teai that nature bade it weep had turaed 
An ico-drop, sparkling in the morning beam ; 
And to the turf its helpless hands were frossezii« 
For she, the woeful mother bad gone mad^ 
And laid it down, regardless of its fate. 
And of her own j et had she many davs 
Of sorrow ui the world, but never wept. 
She lived on alms, and cariiea in her hand 
Some withered stalks she gathered in the spring. 
When any asked the cause, sbe smiled and sai 1. 
. They were her sisters, and would comt^ and watch 
Her grave wnen she was dead. She never spoke 
Of her deceiver, father, mother, home, 
Or child, or heaven, or hell, oi God ; but still 
In lonely places walked, and ever gazed 
Upon the withered stalks and talked to them ; 
Till wasted to th<} shadow oi her youth, 
With woe too wide to see beyond, she died^ 
Not unatoned for by imputed bJood, 
Nor, by the Spirit that mysteriouu worka 
Unsauctiiied. Aloud, her father cursed 
That day his guilty pride, which would not own 
A daughter, whom the God of heaven and earth 
Was not ashamed to call His own ; and he 
Who ruined her, read from her holy look. 
That pierced him with perdition manifold. 
His sentence, burning with vindictive fire. 

"A mighti«3r genius Still, Goethe in his Faust, pictures with 
terrible effect a similar case. Margaret, after her fall, kneels 
before an image of the Mater Dolorosa and touchmgly prays : 

Oh, in this hour of death, and the near grave, 
Succour me, Thou, and save I 
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Look on rat) with that countenance benign, 
Kfever -was grief like thine, — 
Look down, look down on mine ! 

Her true heai*ted brother, Yalentine, who has fallen in 
combat with her seducer, Faust, describes to her, with his 
dying breath, and with a soldier's bluntness, the sure and 
gi'owjng load of world's scorn to which, by her fall, she has 
served herself heir. 

And find for thee, heart-broken one. 
Though God has mercy, man has none, 

Then follows her doleful career of madness from which 
she wakes up at the end, to hear pronounced over her the 
voice from heaven, " saved," while her seducer is borne away. 

Scott's Marmion has some of its most thrilling incidents 
and no small part of its plot related to this sad theme; Its 
moral, indeed, might be ita own spirited and impressive 
lines : — 

"Where shall the traitor rest, 

He, the deceiver, 
Who could win maiden's breast, 

KuiU) and leave her ? 

In a character so hideoub and hat^eful as that of the 
seducer, the vf*ry first symptom should be watched and 
scornfully repelled; and tliat not by voman only, but by 
everyone who ought (and that is all) to be woman's protector. 
Improper personal freedoms at once i-eveal themselves; but 
more insidious and dangerous are the approaches of the 
tongue. " There is," says Cowper, ** a prurience in the 
speech of some ; *' and masters of the impure inuendo need 
to be carefully wat^ched As the poet adds ; — 

come not ye near innocence and truth, 
Ye worms that eat into the bud of youth ! 
Infectious as impure, your blighting power 
Taints in its rudiments the psemised flower i- 
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Its odonr parialiad, and its diarmlng-lias, 

Henceforth 'tia liatefiil, [or it HmoUs of you, 

Hot e'eu tho vigorous and headlong rage 

Of odoloSGence, or a firmer age. 

Affords a plea allowable or jiist 

For making speech the pamperer of lust. 



c point upon 



IFBOJI THE WESTMrNSTEE KEVIBW. 
The writer in the WesCmiiister RevieiD, 
lildren of tender yeai-s, says : — " Another 
hich all are agreed ia, that carnal connection with 
eMldren of tender years, vjitk or vfithout consent, ia a 
liigh crime and mifldemeanour. On thia subject, also, 
tie law has spoken clearly; and by an enactment now 
Bome years old, a man charged witk rape on the person of a 
child under thirteen years of age, cannot plead her consent 
in bar of judgment. If any of those hoary sinners, for 
whose depraved appetites bo many of these infant victims 
are yearly provided in the metropolis, could be brought to 
justice, and either hanged or transported for the offence, 
this, too, would become infamous and dangerous, and would 
cease to be practised by those who are now the chief offenders, 
viz., men whose wealth and position in society render 
pecuniary penalties matters of no consideration, but who 
would not for worlds encounter the risk of a personal and 
publicly dishonouring punishment. The first worn-out 
dibaiic/tS of rank who was hanged for corrupting a child of 
twelve yeais old (an offence committed probably every day 
in the year), would almost ensure the safety of this class' of 
victims for the future." 

1 see little force in the distinction drawn in the following 
passage by the same writer in the Westminster L'eview, but 
9 advantage of it as another powerful testimony alike 
it the asducer and the " deserter : "—•' Another needed 
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change in social ethics is this : that the deserter — not the 
seducer — shall be branded with the same kind and degree of 
reprobation with which society now visits the coward and 
the cheat. The man who submits to insult rather than 
light ; the gambler who packs the cards, or loads the dice, 
or refuses to pay his debts of honour, is hunted from among 
even his unscrupulous associates as a stained and tarnislied 
character. Let the same measure of retribiUive justice be 
dealt to the seducer who deserts the woman who has trusted 
him, and allows Iier to come upon the town. We say the 
deserter — not the seducer ; for there is as wide a distinction 
between them as there is between the gamester and the 
sharper. Mere seduction will never be visited with extreme 
severity among men of the world, however correct and 
refined may be their general tone of morals ; for tbey will 
always make large allowances on the score of youthful 
passions, favouring circumstances, and excited feeling. 
Moreover, they well know that there is a wide distinction — 
that there are all degrees of distinction — ^between a man 
who commits a fault of this kind under the influence of 
warm aftections and a fiery temperament, and the cold- 
hearted systematic assailer of female virtue, whom all 
reprobate and shun. It is universally felt that you cannot, 
with any justice, class these men in the same category, nor 
mete out to them the same measure of condemnation. But 
the man who, when his caprice is satisfied, casts off his 
victim as a worn-out garment, or a damaged toy ; who allows 
the woman who trusted his protestations, shared his joys, 
lay in his bosom, resigned herself to him, in shoi*t, 

' In all the trusting helplessness of love/ 
to sink from the position of his mistress to the loathsome life 
of prostitution, because his seduction and desertion have left 
no other course open to her — who is not ready to make any 
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sacrifice of peace, of fortune, of reputation even, in order 
to save one whom he has once loved from such an ahyss of 
wretched infamy, — must surely be more stained, soiled, and 
hardened in soul, more utterly unfitted for the company or 
the sympathies of gentlemen or men of honour — ^than any 
coward, any gambler, any cheat ! " 

At the close of an article on this subject in the Quarterly 
Review, the writer has the following foot note : — 

Every reader of the newspapers knows well what a multi- 
tude of suicides thin every year the ranks of these un- 
happiest of all human creatures. Month after month, and 
week after week, the terrible truth of Hood's verse (and, we 
may now add, of George Cruikshank's tragic pencil) is 
realized :— ^ 



The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch, 
Or the black flowing river ; 
Mad from life's history — 
Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be hurled — 
Anywhere — anywhere 
Out of the world ! 



In she plunged boldly— 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran — 
Over the brink of it : 
Picture it — think of it. 
Dissolute Man / 
Lave in it, drink of it. 
Then, if you can. 



Br THE REV. DR. WARDLAW. 

The Rev. Dr. "Wardlaw, on this very important part of 
the subject, writes in the following eloquent and impressive 
terms : — But the man of gallantry — does he meet with 
any such rebuffs 1 On the contrary, does he not find his 
open way into what the world calls the best society? 
Is he not the pride of the club-house, — the ornament 
and magnet of the drawing-room? Is it or is it not so; — 
that the man who, night after night, is making him- 
self familiar with pollution ; who bargains for unfallen 
innocence ; who by * perjured arts and smooth dissembling ' 
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beguiles that innocence to ruin ; who boasts of such exploits ; 
who casts off victim after victim to its unpitied destiny, so 
soon as it has served the hour's purpose of his lawless lust ; — 
to whom, be his station in society what it may, and by what 
epithets soever of apologetic courtesy his vices may be glozed 
over in the circles of gaiety and fashion, the Bible, with 
divine * plainness of speech,' assigns his place of reprobation 
among the * whoremongers and adulterers whom God will 
judge/ — that that man, for whom, and for whose career of 
selfish and pitiless vileness, there are no terms of execration 
sufficiently strong : — that tJiat man finds his undisputed place 
in the first circles ? — He passes from the brothel to the ball- 
room ; from the scene of ruined innocence to the scene of 
courtly splendour and gay festivity : — he smiles and is smiled 
upon : — he is followed by glistening eyes from group to 
group: — the men are jealous of him: — ^the fair (let us 
sincerely believe in ignorance) *lift the light of their 
countenance upon him ; * their hearts beat pleasure on his 
approach ; they court his hand, and envy the favoured ones 
on whom it is bestowed % — This state of things is * for a 
lamentation.' It indicates a prevailing looseness of principle 
and indifference of feeling regarding the vice in question, 
such as tends painfully to lower the tone of one's hopes as 
to any general and effectual reformation. 

The mischief is rooted in high places. It is the sin of 
the rich, as well as of the poor ; of the peer as well as of 
the commoner ; of the lord of the manor, as well as of the 
peasant. It pervades all ranks. Here lies one of the 
great difficulties the moral reformer has to contend with. 
[I feel here that I must * do nothing by partiality ; ' 
that I should act unworthily of my trust if I did.] How 
can they be expected to legislate freely on the subject,- - 
how can they fail to be shy of restrictive and punitive 
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measnres, — ^who are conscious, possibly, that any law, 
approaching in its principle and in its execution, to 
impartiality, must first affect themselves? And it is 
very manifest, that, if there are to be laws, — laws of more 
stringent and effective restraint and coercion, — they must, 
in their provisions and in their application, be impartial. 
They must not be confined to the lower haunts of profligacy. 
Granted, in as strong terms as you please to express it, that 
these are dens of infamy ; foul hot-beds of all descriptions 
of mischief ; schools of intempei'ance, larceny, robbery, and 
all manner of crime ; and that they are therefore pests to 
the community; — still it must not be forgotten, that it is 
in the higher walks of gallantry, — in the brothels and 
assignation-houses of our nobility and gentry, that the jewel 
of virgin purity is incomparably most in danger ; that it is 
for their supply the wretches are employed, whose arts and 
deeds of demon treachery we have a little ago detailed ; that, 
according to the tendency dovmward, formerly pointed out, 
it is from these higher quarters that the lower and the lowest 
are, in part, and to no small amount, provided ; and that in 
these the sin against God, and the crime against society, 
instead of being of less heinous offensiveness, are only the 
more flagrant^ in proportion to the education, the rank, and 
the influence of the parties, and the knowledge they cannot 
but possess of the consequences to the community of the 
libertine excesses in which they indulge. 

Is it not, then, — O ! is it not> supremely desirable, that 
public sentiment and public feeling could be brought to 
bear, more justly and more beneficially, on this monstrous 
enormity? Let gallantry, in the higher circles, get its 
proper name ; and let the man who practises it get his. — 
Let it no longer be, that the guilty should escape, and the 
innocent suffer; — that *the whoremonger and the adulterer* 
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should continue to be received to the unblushing familiarity 
of social intercouse, while * the iniquity of the fathers is 
visited upon the children,' by the proscription and exclusion 
of the blameless progeny of his illicit amours. Let it no 
longer be, — that, while the liar and the thief are hooted and 
hissed out of society, the spoiler of virgin innocence, — ^the 
mean and selfish robber of the weak and the defenceless, — 
woman's robber of her most precious possession, the pearl of 
her purity, and with it her peace, her self-respect, her 
char^.cter, her reputable subsistence, her place in the esteem 
and affections of her former friends, her prospects in the 
world, and, possibly and probably too, her health and her 
life ; — that this man should still be the gentleman and the 
man of honour ! Let him be branded as he deserves. Let 
the fair frown upon him. Let the whole world of female 
virtue look upon him with indignation, as the worst enemy 
of their sex ; — who, instead of regarding woman as formed 
for man's virtuous and happy companionship, — the com- 
panionship of mind and heai*t,— degrades her to a mere 
instrument of his own selfish and sensual gi^atification. Let 
Lthem shrink from his approach. O ! if there be one case, 
in which pride might with truth be called becoming, surely 
this is such a case ; — the indignant pride of the whole sex 
concentrated in the bosom of the individual ; — each feeling 
the wrong done to all ; — the spirit of lofty scorn beating in 
the breast, and mounting to the cheek, and flashing from the 
eye, of offended womanhood, on the traitor, who dares to 
trample her honour in the dust, and yet to approach her 
with the bows and the smiles of a graceful urbanity, the 
lips of winning flattery, and the presumptuous assurance of 
her favour ! 

So long as, in general society, this vice continues to hold 
its association with honour; — so long as no brand of dis- 
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grace is attached to it, as there is to others; — the roots 
of the evil, it is to be feared, although they may be 
partially loosened and pulled up, can never be thoroughly 
disentangled and cleared away from the soil of social life. 
And in this view of the case, the female portion of the 
community have much in their power. Let them but agree, 
that they will withdraw their countenance from every knowA 
lK)lluter and dishonourer of their sex. Let him be loath ea 
for his vileness, contemned for his meanness, frowned upon! 
for his treachery, and- abandoned for all the three. They I 
would thus contribute more effectually to the suppression of 
the monstrous abomination, than any association, however 
zealous, however able, and however active. — Could it be 
brought about, that this vice, instead of being passed quietly 
over as a thing not to be spoken of, and about which it 
would never do to be particular, — and even, under the 
designation of gallantry, smiled at, as being, if a vice, among 
the expected and pardonable vices of a gentleman, — should 
stamp disgrace on the name and on the memory of its 
perpetrator, — our end would be gained. And who have- so 
much in their power, for bringing this about as the virtuous 

women of our land ? 

" Where shall the traitor rest, 
He, the deceiver, 
Who could wiu maiden's breast, 
Kuin, and leave her ? — 

*' Shame and dishonour sit 
By his grave ever: 
Blessing shall hallow it^ — 
Never ! — never I " 

Note by Dr. Wardlaw to 2nd Edition of his Lectures, published, 
January, 1843. — Since the delivery and &rst publication of these lectures, 
strange disclosures have come before the public, affectingly illustrative of 
the heartlessnesB of this vice, and of the general profligacy which, when 
already existing, it increases, and which, when not previously existing, 
it seldom fails to produce. No fewer than four of our English nobility 
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BY HENBY WARD BEECHES. 

The Rev. Henry "Ward Beecher, in his Lectures to Young 
Men, from which I have quoted at page 20, writes: — 
Can language be found which can draw a corrupt beauty 
so vividly as this : Which forsaketh the guide of Iver youthy 
and forgetteth the cov&iiant of her God, Look out upon that 
fallen creature whose gay sally through the street calls out 
the significant laugh ot bad men, the pity of good men, and 
the horror of the pure. Was not her cradle as pure as ever 
a loved infant pressed] Love soothed its cries. Sisters 
watched its peaceful sleep, and a mother pressed it fondly to 
her bosom! Had you afterwards, when spring flowers 
covered the earth, and every gale was odour, and every 
sound was music, seen her, fairer than the lily or the violet, 
searching them, would you not have said, ' Sooner shall the 
rose grow poisonous than she ; both may wither, but neither 
corrupt.' And how often, at evening, did she clasp her tiny 

ha\« given themselves an unenviable notoriety, and have been pilloried 
to the equal soom and loathing of the community, for the unblushing 
shamelessness of their amours, and the unprincipled conduct accompany- 
ing them. — It were most unjust to their compeers in rank, to take these 
as a specimen of the average of virtue in the class to which they belong. 
But here is a case for testing the spirit of ftmaXc virtue in that class. If 
the high-bom ladies of our country do not, in such instances as these, 
where no ignorance can be pleaded, make a stand against the perpetrators 
of such dishonour upon their sex ; if they continue to receive with all 
the customary etiquette of honourable society, men who have rendered 
themselves so unworthy of their courtesy and their smiles, — ^men, who, 
though noblemen^ have shown any thing but the character of vjohU men ; — 
if, in one word, they do not, in their own way, "send ^/lem to Coventry," 
as tkey may have sent others of their own sex, far less deserving of such 
excommunication ; — what are we to think of the average of principle in 
this the highest class of our female popidation? It is a testing case. 
There co\ild not be a fairer opportunity for feminine virtue to take up 
the position of high-toned resistance prescribed to it in the text. 
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lands in prajer? How often did she put the wonder- 
raising questions to her mother, of God, and heaven, and 
the dead — as if she had seen heavenly things in a vision 1 
As young womanhood advanced, and these foreshadowed 
graoes ripened to the bud and burst into bloom, health 
glowed in her cheek, love looked from her eye, and purity 
was an atmosphere around her. Alas ! she forsook the guide 
of her youih. Faint thoughts of evil, like a far-off cloud 
which the sunset gilds, came first ; nor does the rosy sunset 
blush deeper along the heaven, than her cheek, at the first 
thought of evil. Now, ah ! mother, and thou guiding elder 
sister, could you have seen the lurking spirit embosomed in 
that cloud, a holy prayer might have broken the spell, a 
tear have washed its staiu! Alas! they saw it not; she 
spoke it not ; she wbs forsaking the guide of her youth. She 
ihinketh no more of heaven. She breatheth no more 
prayers. She hath no more j^enitential tears to shed ; until, 
after a long life, she drops the bitter tear upon the cheek of 
despair, — ^then her only suitor. Thou hast forsaken tJie 
covenant of thy God, Go down ! fall never to rise ! Hell 
opens to be thy home ! 

Oh, Prince of torment ! if thou hast transforming power, 
give some relief to this once innocent child, whom another has 
corrupted ! Let thy deepest damnation seize him who brought 
her hither ! let his coronation be upon the veiy mount of 
torment ! and the rain of fiery hail be his salutation ! He 
shall be crowned with thorns poisoned and anguish-bearing ; 
and every woe beat upon him, and every wave of hell roll 
over the first risings of baffled hope. Thy guilty thoughts 
and guilty deeds shall flit after thee with bows which never 
break, and quivers for ever emptying, but never exhausted I 
If Satan hath one dart more poisoned than another ; if God 
hath one bolt more transfixing and blasting than another ; if 
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there be one hideous spirit more unrelenting than others, — 
they shall be thine^ most execrable wretch ! who led her to 
forsake tJie guide of Iter youth, and to abandon the covenant 
of her God, 

Dante, the Italian Poet, in Canto Y. of the Inferno^ thus 
describes the future torment of the seducer ; — 

Now 'gin the rueful wailings to be heard. 

Now am I come where many a plaining voice 

Smites on mine ear. Into a place I came 

Where light was silent all. Bellowing there groan'd 

A noise, as of a sea in tempest torn 

By warring winds. The stormy blast of hell 

With restless fury drives the spirits on, 

Whirl'd round and dash'd amain with sore annoy. 

When thej' arrive before the ruinous sweep, 

There shrieks are heard, there lamentations, moans. 

And blasphemies 'gainst the Good Power in heaven. 

I understood, that to this torment sad 

The carnal sinners are condemned, in whom 

Reason by lust is swayed. As in large troops 

And multitudinous, when winter reigns, 

The starlings on their wings are borne abroad ; 

So bears the tyrannous gust those evil souls. 

On this side and on that, above, below. 

It drives them: hope of rest to solace them 

Is none, nor e'en of milder pang. 

Further on, in his 18th Canto, Dante describes seducers 
as scourged by demons in the terrible Malebolge. He there 
recognises and accosts a notorious trafficker in female ruin 
Venedico. This wretch proceeds to tell his tale, till the 
avenging fiend interrupts him : — 

Him speaking thus, a demon with his thong 
Struck and exclaimed, * Atcay^ corrupter f here 

Women are none for sale.* Forthwith I joined 

My escort. 
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III. IncrecLse the Stringency of the Law for enabling tlie 
People to deal more easily with brothel-keepers, — Of late years 
some improyement has been made on this point, but thp law 
is still in anything but a satisfactory state. Those who un- 
fortunately reside in the neighbourhood of brothels, or whose 
places of business are near such houses, know to their cost 
how much they are annoyed by the inmates of those places 
and their half-tipsy followers, and how very difficult it is 
to obtain redress. 

The following weighty, but not too severe, words, are 

from the pen of tlie Rev. Dr. Ralph "Wardlaw : — " In 

the experience of the London Society, as partially laid 

before you in last lecture, it has already been seen to what 

an extent even existing laws may reach to the apprehension 

and punishment of these pests of their species, and to the 

suppression of those receptacles of pollution where so many 

bodies and souls are destroyed. It is certainly most 

desirable that the law should be made to reach more 

effectually every accessible point of this system of moral 

desolation and death. We have laws against gaaiing-houses. 

On what principle are tlie^^e laws founded ] In themselves, 

they wear the aspect of an encroachment on the liberties 

of the subject. Has not every man a right to use his own 

house for what purposes he pleases, and for which others 

voluntaiily please to frequent it ? The answer is, that where 

there are laws against injustice, swindling, and robbery, no 

man is entitled to break these laws, either in his own house 

or in the house of another, or to receive and harbour those 

who do. The mischief such houses do to society is enough 

to justify their suppression ; — the entrapping, cheating, and 

fleecing of the unwary and inexperienced ; the plunder thus 

amassed by adepts in villainny, as well as the evil passions 

engendered, and the quarrels and the duels arising out of 
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ihem. — ^And if we have laws for the putting down of 
gambling houses, why should we not have laws, equally or 
even more stringent and stem, for the putting down of 
brothels, of houses for prostitution ? Is the mischief less 
in the one than in the other? are the treachery and the 
unrighteousness lessl are the losses sustained less? are the 
crimes perpetrated less, — ^less either in moral enormity, or in 
their effects to the community ? — are the victim's sacrificed 
less deserving of compassion, more able to protect them- 
selves, to secure their own interest, and to effect theii* 
escape? — is the wrong done to them more easily retrieved ? 
— ^is the corrupting inflv^nce of their character, when ruined, 
less injurious, less deadly ? Without at all attempting to 
mitigate the horrors of the gaming-table, we hesitate not 
to say, that there can be but one just answer to all such 
questions. The horrors of the brothel have the bad pre- 
eminence. There can be but one reason for speaking less 
condemnatorily of the one than of the other, — is it a 
creditable one ? — that the propensity to whoredom is more 
general than the propensity to gambling. Most assuredly, 
if there be one object of legal surveillance and punitive 
restraint more legitimate, on all right principles, than 
another, — this is it. The powers of Magistrates ought surely 
to be so far extended and strengthened, as to enable them to 
put down those houses of infamy, where the youth of both 
sexes are contaminated with the worst principles of evil; 
and which are fountains of moral pollution to the public 
character, and foul nests of disease and crime. 

"And why should not those monsters to whom I made 
pointed reference in last lecture, — the purveyors for sensual- 
ity, the hired decoyers of innocence, the deliberate traders 
in virgin purity, be met by some determined measures of 
prevention? I say oi prevention : — ^for in their case, be it 
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remembered, prevention is the only thing worth attempting. 
Are you, in sucli a case, to wait for the overt act, for the 
positive perpetration of the infamous deed, — and tlien visit 
it with pimitive vengeance? O let it be recollected that 
this description of robbery is not like others. Not only is 
it the robbery of that, compared with which the 'purse* 
is * trash,' — but it is robbery of what cannot he recovered. 
By the efforts of an active police, you may trace to their 
secret concealment the robber or the stolen property ; — ^but 
what police can restore the virgin honour of the plundered 
and ruined victim of the vile seducer? Surely, to lie in 
wait for defenceless and unsuspecting innocence, — and 
especially when that innocence is in the ignorance and help- 
lessness of childhood, — ^is worse, in some respects, than to 
lie in wait for blood. If there be a crime besides murder 
that deserves being visited with death, I should be disposed 
to pronounce tJiat the crime." 

IV. The Ovmers of Property, wJio have knowingly let 
their luyaaes for brotliels, ought to be punis/ied by t/ie 
Authorities. — ^In some cases brothel-keepers get another per- 
son to take a house for them in a I'espectable neighbourhood, 
but if landlords were really anxious to get rid of such 
tenants they could easily do so. Such characters are not 
only ready to pay in advance, but the rent is, in general, 
double and treble that obtained from respectable people. It 
is disgraceful that not a few owners of property, who are 
professing Christians, instead of tiying to keep out bad 
women, seem wishful to secure them quietly as tenants, i 
have known such professors, when spoken to on the subject, 
turn round, and, with a hypocritical twinkle of the eye, at- 
tempt to throw the responsibility on their factors. There 
are heads of families who unblushingly state that harlots are 
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the best tenants they have, for the rent is always sure. In 
the course of conversation with one of those landlords, I 
asked him if he would like his daughter to occupy one of 
those " sure "-rented houses, or his son to support them, but 
he gave no reply. 

I knew of a "lady" whose husband held a Government 
situation in Glasgow, who let several second-class brothels, 
furnished, and was in the habit of calling several times a 
week, in the forenoon, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
number of visitors and looking after her rent. On one 
occasion, when several respectable neighbours were com- 
plaining about being annoyed at midnight with the inmates 
and their paramours, this "lady," snapping her fingers, said — 
" The property is our own, and it shall continue to be a house 
of the kind, so you need not put yourselves about." It is 
but justice to state that the husband had no sympathy with 
his wife's conduct, and, unsolicited, furnished me with infor- 
mation respecting higher class brothels in various parts of 
Glasgow. 

The Rev. William Bevan, of Liverpool, very justly 
observes : — A powerful influence should be brought to 
bear upon the landlords who wittingly and willingly let out 
their property for such purposes. They may be rich and 
powerful. But why should their wealth, their rank, or 
their might, hinder their exposure? The greater their 
elevation, the greater is their disgrace. The man who 
provides a receptacle for stolen chattels, is not so low in the 
scale as the man who receives his rent from the property 
which he knows to be the receptacle for ruined virtue, de- 
famed innocence, and complicated iniquity. His refusal 
would close the door against the guilt. His acquiescence 
makes him a partner in it. He shares the price of blood. 
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Froititutes might lobe BtricUi/ prohibited from parading 
gtreela, egpecially after dusk. — It is about thirty years 
! my attention was first directed to tiiis point by a 
Lcal gentleman, who had an eictensiTe practice iu Man- 
At that time, and for several years after, this 
) occasion to meet Tvitli a considerable ntmiber of 
n, who were employed as clei-ka, &a, in the large 
warehouses in Manchester, and he had no hesitation in Bay- 
ing that many of the young men who came to 
rooms for advice had been led astray, in the first ii 
from having been accosted and ensnared by some harlot, on 
their way homo to their lodgings. Since then this gentle- 
man, now retired from practice, has often referred in strong 
to the necessity and great importance of clearing the 
•■ell of prostitutes, especially after ten o'clock at night, and 
itirely on market-days. During the last thirty years I 
have met, in Taiioua parts of the country, with many cases 

of yonngnieii,corroboratiTeof Dr. 's statement. " How 

ur youths," aaya the writer in the Westminsler 
fell victims to the invitations to sin which now 
them everywhere at night, who, if left to themselves, 
Id never actually seek the common haunts of infamy !" 
Mr. M'Call, Chief Constable of the Glasgow Police, in his 
letter »t pa^ 93, states that " dui-ing the present year 
^1870) the magistrates in the pohce courts have more 
stringently enlbrced the provisions of the Police Act against 
Kich women prowling about, and the consequence is, that our 
straetB present a very different aspect. Betwixt the 1st 
January and 31st October last, 1205 of these women were 
teed before the police courta. Moreover, I know from 
ofELcial returns that the clearing of the streets of these women 
lias had a very material effect in diminishing the number of 
le thefta fi-om the pei-aons of men." 
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It will be observed from Mr. Dewar's letter, at page 94, 
that similar beneficial results followed in Greenock. 

On this topic Dr. Wardlaw remarks : — Can any suffi- 
cient reason be assigned, why those whose character and 
vocation as prostitutes are notorious should not be prevented 
from carrying on that vocation in our streets? Are the 
known character, and the purpose for which they come 
abroad at particular seasons, not sufficient ground for such 
prevention] — I am here of course to be understood as 
referring to the known inmates of houses of ill-fame. To 
extend the power to apprehension on mere suspicixm, would 
be a hazardous and inadmissible encroachment on the liberty 
of the subject, and lead to all manner of oppressive abuses. 

Mr. M. J. Whitty, late Chief Constable of Liverpool, now 
conductor of the Liverpool Daily Fast at a meeting in one of 
the sections of the Social Science gathering there, in 1858, 
said — ^The legislature ought not to allow prostitutes to come 
into the streets at all; if they stopped at home, that was their 
business, and the business of those who came to them ; but 
in the streets they were not a nuisance to men only, but an 
impediment to respectable women being in the streets after 
certain hours. They could not go out unaccompanied, and 
two ladies could hardly go out with one gentleman. He had 
to work late, and go home at one or two o'clock in the mom- 
iug, and the abomination was most intolerable. He believed 
the police would bear him out — ^ifthey dare speak the truth, 
there was no disguising the fact — ^that a certain number of 
magistrates and town councillors regarded these things with 
perfect indifference, and they knew that officials were ex- 
ceedingly well aware when to be silent. Major Greig would 
always speak out, no doubt, if he were appealed to. 

The Editor of the Times, in a leading article on this part 
of the subject, in January, 1858, writes :— Now we say it with. 



much shame, tiiut in no cajiitaJ city of Europe is their daily 

and nightly such a shameless display of proHtitutioa aa in 

London. At Paris, at Vienna, at Berlin, aa every one knows, 

there is plenty of vice; bnt, at leasts it is not allowed to 

parade the streets, to tempt the weak, to offend and disgust 

all rightly-thinking persons. If any one would see the evil of 

which we speak in its full development, let him pass along 

the Haymarket and its neighbourhood at night, when the 

uight-housea and the oyster-shops are open. It is not an 

easy matter to make your way along without molestation. In 

Hegent Sti-eet, in the S ti-aud, in Fleet Street th e same nuisance, 

hut in a. leas degree, prevails. Now we are well aware that, if 

all the unfortunate creatures who parade these localities were 

swept away to-morrow, if the night-houses and oyster-ahops 

t were closed by the police, we should not have really suji- 

1 |iresaed imraomlity. We should, however, have removed tho 

il from the sight of thoae who are disgusted and annoyed 

i display; and, still more, we slioviil /tave removed it 

the sight of those who, probably, had tlieij not been 

id hy the sight of tltese opportunities, would not /tave 

Ifalkn. — Give increased foree to clauses which, as we believe, 

i already exist in police acta, by which the police ai-e em- 

■Jmwered to stop the aolicitationa and gathering together of 

9 prostitutes in the public sti-eets. In such a case we must 

■ irample down definitions and exceptional cases with aa 
m*Iephant's foot, and go straight for residts. The rule in all 
pBOch cases is to give the power, and to leave it in the dis^ 
weretion of the autboritiea only to employ it on proper 

■ Occasions. We have ample guarantees nowadays that such 
P discretion can not be abused. Our streets can be purged of 
fthe public scandal, and the keepers of brothels may be 
ffflrought under the lash of tiie law. 
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A YI. Uxtend the Means of Education, — ^Dr. Hamiayy late 

Surgeon to the Glasgow Lock-hospital, observes: — ^The in- 
frequency of the children of the middling classes falling into 
this sin, speaks volumes for the excellence of the educational 
and moral discipline to which they are subjected, as far at 
least as preventing this evil; and suggests, that to the 

I maintenance, improvement, and extension of this discipline 
we cannot, therefore, pay too much attention. 

The following paragraph appeared in the first edition of 
the " Exposure " : — " During my weekly visits to the 
I Glasgow Lock-Hospital in 1842, I met with about 300 of 
the patients. In the course of my brief visit a short portion 
of the Bible was read, but not more than one-fourth were 
able to read, and about the half of that number read 
indifferently. I felt rather surprised to find that a larger 
proportion of girls from third-rate houses could read more 
correctly than those who came from the first and second- 
class brothels. And this is only a fair sample of the 
intelligent company with which thousands of educated 
gentlemen associate ^P To every true friend of education 
this ignorant mass of degraded human beings presents a 
subject for profound reflection. 

On this impoi-tant part of our subject, the Rev. Dr. Ward- 
law remarks : — " Any association that seeks the prevention 
of the evil, would do well to look earnestly after this. I 
would urge the teachers of our invaluable Sabbath schools, 
to increase as much as possible the number of their advU 
classes^ — classes, in which children are retained for more 
advanced instruotion, after they have passed the limit of 
childhood. — ^I would entreat both parochial ministers and 
the pastors of dissenting congregations, to augment to the 
utmost those district day schools, in the poorer localities of 
the city, where the ability to read may be imparted to so 
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many who would otherwise remain without it, and where 
the knowledge may be acquired, and the restraining influence 
begin to be felt, of those principles of religion, which are 
the best safeguards of all virtue." 

M. Parent Duchatelet, when referring to the state of educa- 
tion amongst abandoned women in Paris, and taking that of 

> 

writing as a test, says — "It appears to me that those signa- 
tures might make known, to a certain extent, the education 
which the signers had received. I, therefore, considered that 
all those who had declared that they would not sign their 
names, and merely made a cross, or some other mark, were 
entirely ignorant and uncultivated ; ' and those who could 
sign should be again divided into two classes, viz.: — ^Those 
who wrote well and those who wrote badly. Of 4470 prosti- 
tutes bom and brought up in Paris, — 2332 could not sign; 
1780 could sign, but badly; 110 signed well, many of them 
particularly so ; of 248, I had no information." 

Dr. Sanger in his work, after referring to this point in the 
city of New York, says — (the Italics are his own) — "Educa- 
tion is at a very lew standard with tJiemJ* 

Vn. Let Prudent Marriages he Encouraged. — On this 
question I avail myself of the following appropriate 
observations of the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw : — " I cannot help 
thinking, that some of the usages of modem society, by the 
way in which they almost unavoidably influence the 
procedure of our young men, contribute not a little towards 
the regretted evil. Early marriages^ wherever they can be 
contracted with any ordinary regard to prudence, are among 
its best preventives ; — ^and whatever contributes to hinder the 
formation of these, may be regarded as standing chargeable 
with their share of its encouragement. I deny not that 
prudence is a virtue, and that the question of marriage is a 
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proper sphere for its exercise. But there cannot be a doubt, 
that the high notions, which, by the refinement and ex- 
travagance of our times, have been introduced, of the style 
in which young men entering on life must set up their 
domestic establishment, have, in many instances, laid 
restraints on the early cultivation of virtuous love, and 
prevented the happy union of heai-ts in youthful wedlock. 
I cannot look upon this as at all an improvement on the 
homely habits of our fathers. Many are the young men 
who are thus tempted to remain single by their felt inability 
to start in what is regarded a somewhat creditable style. 
Would to God I had the ear of all the youth in our city, 
and in our country, that I might tell them of the sweets of 
early virtuous union; that I might earnestly and affec- 
tionately urge them to consult their own best interests, and 
to set an example pregnant with the most beneficial results 
to the community, by bidding defiance to the tyranny of 
fashion; by returning to the good old way; by finding a 
partner who will marry from love, and who will be willing, 
and more than willing, to begin upon little, and, by the 
blessing of providence, to rise gradually to more. — That was 
the way in the olden time ; — and, although no croaker for 
the superiority of all that pertained to ancestry, this, most 
assuredly, is a point in which I should * say of the former 
days they were better than these.' 
/ "I would say to the rising youth — the hopes of coming 

generations — * Moderate your views : defy custom ; — many ; 
— fear God; — ^be vii-tuous; — and be happy.' Could my 
voice and my coimsel prevail, what a salutary check would 
be given to the prevalence of the vice which is our present 
subject? Virtuous love operates with a most beneficial 
influence on the vicious principles of our fallen nature ; — 
nor are there many sights on earth more delightful for the 
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■ eye to I'cst on, tlma that of youth joined with youth in 
honourable and hallowed union, — union, of heart aa well as 
hand, — *nd liTJng together in nil the faithfulness and 
tenderness of & firat love. Erea should their outset in 

feoDJugal life be somewhat stinted, ho'A' much better u little 
fsuitual self-denial, than that cold, calculating celibacy, which 
Wb erer looking forttTird to some distant stylish starting-point, 
•—and which, in the meanwhile, is so fequent an occasion 
if young men's ' falling into temptation and a snare,' and 
'foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown them ia 
loBstruction and perdition I ' " 

An able correspondent (" Theophrastus") to the Knies, o£ 

7th, 1857, when writing on marriage in the higher 

rarclea of sodety, says ;^" But stay awhile, society. Your 

picture of marriages at thirty-five, with a Belgravian house 

for the happy coujile, a footman in splendid uniform, and at 

a brougham, is veiy pleasing ; but there ia a reverse to 

invas, and tliat a very dai-k one. How has the bride- 

1 been living since he attained bis manhood t I believe 

iat there are very many young men who are keeping 

Hiemselvea pure amid all the temptations of London life. 

3 blessing be with them, for they ai-e the salt of our 

rapt city. But I know that there are thousands who are 

. sin, chiefly in consequence of the impossibility {aa 

d says) of their marrying. Some go quietly with 

I stream, and do as others do around them, almost 

lOut a thought of the misery they are causing, and the 

e they are laying up for themselves. But many, perhaps 

it of them, are wretched under the convictions of their 

P^nscience. Living in the raidafc of temptation, they have 

■^ot sufficient principle to i-esist its fascination, and although 

■ <ibey know where God intends that they shall find their 
rtofety, yet they dure not ofiend their faTeJIy, alienate their 
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friends, and lose their social position by making Trhat the 
world calls an imprudent marriage. The very feeling which 
Heaven has given as a chief purifier of man*s nature is 
darkening their conscience and hardening their heart, because 
the law of society contradicts the law of God, 

" If our young men will shake off the affectation of club 
life, and claim a position in society for themselves and for 
their wives, because they are qualified for it by education 
and character, and not merely because they represent so 
much money, they will soon force the world to give way, 
and strike down one of the greatest hindrances to their own 
happiness, both temporal and etemaL — ^The recognition of 
this principle would do much to check some of our most 
deadly social evils. It would make many a girl whom the 
tyranny of the world now dooms to a joyless celibacy a 
happy wife and mother. It would raise the tone of chai-ac- 
ter of our young men, bringing out into healthful exercise the 
home affections, which are now denied them, at the very 
time of life when their influence is most beneficial It 
would drive away all frivolity and effeminacy before the 
realities of steady work, which early marriage would oblige 
them to face. It would purify our streets, and check many 
a bitter pang of conscience, and save many a soul. We are 
experiencing the bitter fruits of man's law — ^let us see 
whether God's law will not work better." 

The Editor of the Times, in a leader on the foregoing 
letter, thus writes : — ^A great law of Providence cannot be 
neglected with impunity, and this undue, artificial, and un- 
natural postponement of marriage ends in a great blot upon 
our social system. Vice is the result, and vice creates a 
class of victims to indulge it. If Providence has ordained 
that man should not live alone, and if conventional maxims 
or mere empty fashion and the artificial attractions of society 
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lead to overlooking, or superseding, or tampering witl this 
law, the neglect of a Providentia.1 law will surely avenge 
itself in social disease and corruption in one or otlier part 
of the system. It is not, then, because we wish for a 
moment to encourage improvident marriages, but because 
we feel conrinced that our modem caution here has out- 
stepped all reasonable limits, has become e>:travagant, hits 
from being a dictate of natural common sense become a 
mere conventional and artificial rule, tiie voice of empty 
fashion, and a gratuitous hindrance to social happinosa and 
the designs of Providence, that we call serioua attention to 
this subject. The fear of poverty has become morbid, and 
men cry out not only before they are hurt, but before there 
is any reasonable prospect of it. They must see in married 
life a perfectly guaranteed and undisturbed vista of the 
amplest pecuniary resources before they wUl enter upon it 
They forget that married men can loork, and that maiTiage 
is a, stimidus to work, and again and again elicits those latent 
activities of mind which produce not only competency, but 
affluence. 



Till. Promote the Temperance Beformation. — From the 
first interview 1 had with fallen women id London, noticed at 
page 30, to the present day, I have ever found strong drink 
mixed up, in one way or another, with this great social wrong. 
As it has, therefore, been satisfactorily proved in a former 
part of this pubKcation, by the testimony of police officials 
and others, that intemperance is a great cause of prostitution, 
it is self-evident that abstinence from intoxicating drinks 
would certainly cure as much of the evil as can fairly be 
attributed to that cause. 

A gentleman in Glasgow, one of the Directors of the 
Xagdaleno Institution, who has long given much time 
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and attention to the reformation of this miserable class, and 
who is still engaged in the work, observes : — I have for 
yeai-s been engaged in trying to help a certain class of poor 
sistei's who have fallen from virtue. Sad as the nature of 
the work may seem, it has to be done ; and it is my comfort 
to-day that for years I have lent a hand and honestly tried 
to do it. It is well known that many of this class 
have been helped to their ruin by drink ; and we who are 
engaged in the work know but too well, also, that love for 
the drink is the greatest hinderance we meet with in the 
work of reformation. It is that which makes us in so many 
instances follow with trembling solicitude our poor weak 
sisters, when they go from under our care, and once more 
seek to win for themselves an honourable place in society. 
It is that which in but too many cases undoes all our work, 
and leaves us crushed and heartless under failure. 

Professor Miller, of Edinburgh University, writes as 
follows : — The masses will not be elevated unless, along with 
many other changes, intemperance be put away ; and this 
demands special opposition, as we have seen. Were the 
disuse of alcoholic drinks, except under medical requirement, 
to become general, in six months we should be rid of 
prostitution by at least a half. Other things being equal, 
the more temperate a people, the more chaste, for very 
obvious reasons. 

The following is the closing paragraph of my remai'ks 
on prostitution, upwards of twenty years ago, in the 
Moral Statistics of Glasgow : — " I cannot draw my remarks 
on this sad but momentous topic to a close, without 
emphatically recording my conscientious and deliberate 
conviction, that the drinking system is the principal 
cause of prostitution in Great Britain. Moreover, I am 
thoroughly convinced that the terrible evil will never be 
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suppressed, to any considerable extent, in this country, so 
long as the present drinking customs continue to receive the 
practical countenance and support of the moral and religious 
classes in the community. The language may seem strong, 
but the circumstances of the case demand it. Since there 
are causes of prostitution which lie beyond our reach, it is 
the more incumbent upon us to do all we can to remove 
those we have it in our power to eradicate." 

Careful observation for the last twenty-two years has only 
confirmed me in this opinion. 

IX, Encourage the Operations of Totrni and City 
Missions. — It is difficult to over-estimate the vast amount of 
good which has resulted from the self-denying effijrts of 
home missionaries, and more recently of Bible- women, in our 
larger towns and cities. None but those engaged in 
missionary work, can so prudently or with such safety to 
their character, attempt the reformation of fallen women, 
their work being to visit from house to house. Many of 
this unfortunate class who have been recently led astray 
would rejoice at an opportunity of being rescued from their 
misery. I may state that I seldom or never received im- 
proper language when endeavouring to restore them ; but 
always found them submissive to remonstrance. This arose, 
in great measure, from little or no reference being made to 
the course they were pursuing, and by trying to convince 
them that a life of idleness was unpleasant, — that the 
visitors really despised them, and by reminding them of 
what an affectionate mother had done, and that they must 
soon appear before the judgment bar of God. Those, how- 
ever, who take an interest in reclaiming this class, must be 
prepared to meet with much that is perplexing and dis- 
couraging. But why should the followers of Christ be less 
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earnest in i^estoring the wanderer, than the servants of the 
Evil One are in destroying ? 

I have very seldom been spoken to by this class on the 
street ; and one ground for encouraging me to believe that 
they are not altogether beyond the hope of reformation is 
the fact, that when any girl that I had seen in the Glasgow 
Magdalene Institution, the Lock-hospital, or the Police 
Office, observed me on the street, she would take shelter 
anywhere rather than meet me. This was even still more 
observable in Leeds, Bradford, and Kochdale. 

Josephine E. Butler in The Contemporary Review for 
January, 1870, in an interesting article, entitled, "The 
Lovers of the Lost," thus writes : — ^In the year 1272 there 
lived at Marseilles a man called Bertrand, a citizen of that 
city, a layman, full of piety and of zeal for the glory of God. 
Beholding the great corruption of morals in his time, and 
penetrated with profound sorrow on account of the prevar 
lence of evil, he forsook all temporal affairs, in order to under- 
take the reclamation of public sinners. Compassion led him 
towards the weaker and poorer among them. He gathered 
together audiences of poor women ; and his exhortations, all 
glowing (ernhrdsees) with the fire of divine charity, had so 
blessed a success, that he drew back into the paths of virtue 
a great multitude oTthese wandering sheep, sheltering them 
in any monasteries which would receive them. Several 
people, observing the fruit of his efforts, joined him in his 
holy work, like many good labourers who are to be praised 
and yet to be blamed, faithful in a measure, and yet charge- 
able with infidelity, who dare not engage in any benevolent 
undertaking, till it can plead the justification of success as* 
well as the commandment of God. 

X, Let Mothers and Daughters lend a helping hand to the 
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Fallen and the Peraitent, — ^The accomplished-and popular author 
of "John Halifax, Gentleman,** in "A Woman's Thoughts 
about Women*" devotes a chapter to " Lost Women." 
This gifibed lady, speaking of that class, says : — " Wretched 
ones! whom even to think of turns any woman's heart 
cold, with shame for her own sex, and horror at the other : 
outcasts to whom happiness and love are things unknown, 
€rod and heaven mere words to swear with, and to whom 
this earth must be a daily helL" 

" Allowing the pity, which, as I said, ought to be a woman's 
primary sentiment towards her lost sisterhood, what is the 
next thing to be done 1 Surely there must be some light 
beyond that of mere compassion to guide her in her after- 
conduct towards them ! Where shall we find this light ? 
In the world and its ordinary code of social morality, suited 
to social convenience? I fear not. The general opinion, 
even among good men, seems to be that this great question 
is a very sad thing, but a sort of unconquerable necessity ; 
there is no use in talking about it, and indeed the less it is 
talked of the better. Good women are much of the same 
mind. The laxer-principled of both sexes treat the matter 
with philosophical indifference, or with the kind of laugh 
that makes the blood boil in any truly virtuous heart. 

" Then, where are we to look ? — * I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.' * Neither do I con- 
demn thee : go and sin no more.* * Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven ; because she loved much.* 

" These words, thus quoted here* may raise a sneer on the 
lips of some, and shock others who are accustomed to put on 
religion with their Simday clothes, and take it off on Mon- 
day, as quite too fine, maybe too useless for e very-day wear. 
But I must write them, because I believe them. I believe 
* London : Hurst and Blackett, Great Marlborough Street. 
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there is no other light on this difficult question than that 
given by the New Testament. There, clear and plain, and 
everywhere repeated, shines the doctrine — of which, until 
then, there was little or no trace, either in external or 
revealed religion — ^that for every crime, being repented of 
and foraaken, there is forgiveness with Heaven ; and if with 
Heaven, there ought to be with men. This, without entering 
at all into the doctrinal question of atonement, but simply 
taking the basis of Christian morality, is, pardon, full and 
free, for all transgressors, on condition that they * sin no 
more.' .... 

" As well bid a man eat without food, see without light, or 
breathe without air, as bid him mend his ways, while at the 
same time you tell him that, however he amends, he will be 
in just the same position — ^the same hopelessly degraded, 
unpardoned, miserable sinner. Yet this is practically the 
language used to fallen women, and chiefly by their own 
sex : * God may forgive you, but we never can ! ' — a 
declaration which, however common, in spuit if not in 
substance, is, when one comes to analyse it, unparalleled in 
its arrogance of blasphemy. That for a single offence, how- 
ever grave, a whole life should be blasted, is a doctrine 
repugnant even to Nature's own dealings in the visible 
world. There, her voice clearly says — * Let all these 
wonderful powers of vital renewal have free play : let the 
foul flesh slough itself away; lop off the gangrened limb ; 
enter into life maimed, if it must be : * but never, till the 
last moment of total dissolution, does she say: *Thou 
shalt not enter into life at all.' Therefore, once let a 
woman feel that, in moral as in physical disease, * while 
there is life there is hope' — dependent on the one only 
condition that she shall sin no more, and what a future you 
open for her ! what a weight you lift off from her poor 
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miserable spirit, which might otherwise be crushed down to 
ike lowest deep, to that which is fjEu* worse than any bodily 
poUutftai, ineradicable corruption of soul ! . . . . 

" It may be often noticed, the less virtuous people are, the 
more they shrink away from the slightest whiff of the odour 
of un-sanctity. The good are ever the most charitable, the 
pure are the most brave. I believe there are hundreds and 
thousands of Englishwomen who would willingly throw the 
shelter of their stainless repute around any poor creature 
who came to them and said honestly : ' I have sinned — 
help me that I may sin no more.' But the unfortunates 
will not believe this. They are like the poor Indians, who 
think it necessary to pacify the evil principle by a greater 
worship than that which they offer to the Good Spirit; 
because, they say, the Bad Spirit is the stronger. Have we 
not, even in this Britain, far too many such tacit devil- 
worshippers T 

I have pleasure in quoting the following from the writer 
in T/ie Qtiarterly Review : — We at once admit that, as the 
woman under any circumstances is the greater sufferer by 
the loss of purity, so on her is thrown the greater respon- 
sibility in resisting temptation. But the question is not, 
whether she is to suffer, and suffer most severely, but whether 
she is to suffer witliout Jwpe, without a chance of repentance, 
without the means of escape ; whether she is to lose oil and 
for ever ? Ought we to forget our Saviour's treatment of 
fallen women ? By condemning the harshness of the Jewish 
Church towards this class of sinners, by His own personal 
tenderness towards more than one who had fallen from 
virtue's path. He seems in tones the most distinct to com- 
mend these erring members to the pity of the Christian 
Church : but who will venture to say that the Christian 
CTiurch has in this followed the example of her Head ] 

N 
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The Rev# Dr. A. MacLeod, Birkenhead, in an admirable 
volume* recently published, when illustrating the point — 
** Restoration of the Fallen " — says : — " I invite you ladies of 
the better classes, who by the happy circumstances of your 
lives have long forenoons, which you actually don't know how 
to use, which you give, rather than be idle, to profitless needle- 
work, to a more remunerative labour. Come to the help of 
the Lord in this work of rescuing the farthest fallen of your 
sex. Here is a work in which the forenoons you spend shall be 
well spent, and the sacrifices you make shall go with God's 
blessing upon them, to heal the broken-hearted, and bring the 
wanderers home. Here are services in which you may be the 
means of opening the gate into paths of purity and well-doing 
for poor, fallen, untaught, misguided girls, who are your sisters 
in the flesh, and through Christ, have a claim upon the best 
and fairest among you for sisterly help and love. 

" Yet I am almost afraid to name the sphere for which your 
services are required. We have established * Homes * for 
the fallen ; but it is high time now that we were reaching 
beyond these Homes, and getting at the female inmates of 
our prisons. I know how much is asked when any lady is 
invited to look at that work. It is not pleasant work. 
There is a repulsive shadow upon it. And, more than 
almost any other, it requires special gifts in those who 
would undertake it. The prison itself is a difficulty. It is 
the saddest, dai'kest, dreariest chamber in the house to 
which folly leads its victims. A fallen woman who has 
come the length of a cell in the prison, may well say: 
* Farewell sun, and farewell moon.* The glory is departed 
from her life. And henceforth her career, if she regain her 
liberty, is the career of an outcast and suspected felon. The 

* Christ us Consolator: The Pulpit in Helation to Social Life. By 
Alexander MacLeod, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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ladies who sliaJl undertake this work 77ill have to deal with 
women to whom life is an utter failure, who have resigned 
themselves to utter ruin, who have no hope, who are past 
caring for hope. 

" But if the difficulties be great, the encouragements are 
not few. Ladies have already laboured in this j&eld, and 
have prospered in their labours. It is part of the glory of 
our national Christianity, that it includes in its history the 
life of Sarah Martin. This humble lady did just this work 
to which I now invite you, and did it at a time when public 
opinion out of doors went in the teeth of her doing it. She 
had enormous difficulties to encounter, but she encountered 
them and overcame them, and saved many a soul. There is 
nothing in all the romances more touching than the letters 
which Miss Martin received from the women she reclaimed. 
And you will find, what she also found, that cUl the field is 
not ' wayside ' and trodden soil. 

" While many of the inmates of prisons are brutalised 
and ignorant, others of them, a certain proportion of them, 
have knowledge and feeling enough to be easily reached and 
impressed. You will find there women who look back to 
the days of the Sabbath-school as the happy days of their 
life. You have that to work upon. The old lessons have 
not quite died out. The hymns these poor creatures 
learned, and the tunes they sang, are not quite forgotten. 
I was very much moved once when passing through the 
lobby of one of the Homes, by hearing the familiar hymn, 
* Earth is a desert drear. Heaven is our home,* rising in a 
swell of melody through all the house. I could not help 
thinking, as they sang, that their thoughts might be away 
back among the happier days, when they sat on the forms of 
their district Sabbath-schools and sang such songs with 
innocent hearts. You will not only meet with girls of this 
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class, but now and again with those who have reached the 
prison by some single bound, some great and awful crime, 
but yet perhaps only one, and who only need the contact of 
Christian truth and kindness and mercy to reclaim them to 
the paths of virtue. Oh, you sisters of mercy, what a 
power is *yours in a case like that ! One look of a sister's 
eye ! one touch of a sister's hand ! one loving expression of 
real sympathy ! the earnest assurance that there is forgive 
ness with God, and a promise from you to befriend the 
outcast when she regains her liberty — and she may turn her 
back for ever upon the darkened past, and begin anew the 
ascent on whose summit stands the throng who have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. — 
Workers in this department are greatly needed. Surely 
Christ will touch some hearts, and they will kindle into» 
sympathy and zeaL All work is noble, undertaken in His. 
name. Christianity translated into action meanr — wise and 
beautiful ladies girding themselves for humble toil, and 
stepping forth into the miry ways to wash the soiled feet of 
society. You cannot travel so far, you cannot stoop so low, 
but the loving Jesus has been farther, and lower, and 
before you in the work. And in His cause, and with a 
genuine iove of souls in your heart, you cannot stoop at all, 
without deriving from every act a wisdom and a beauty not 
your own, and an experience that you never resemble the 
Master so much, as when you are reaching down loving 
arms and hands to rescue the fallen from continuance in 
a life of dishonesty and shame." 

My attention was directed to the following touchingly- 
beautiful lines, early in the spring of 1870, by the Rev. Dr. 
William Anderson, Glasgow. About the commencement of 
the late American War, on a Saturday night in winter,. 
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there died in the Commercial Hospital, Cincinnati, a young 
woman, over whose head two-and-twenty summers had passed. 
Among her few personal eflfects, in MS., was "The Beautiful 
Snow." On the morning after the girl's death the lines 
appeai'ed in the NatioriaZ Union. Her funeral was atten- 
ded by Thomas Buchanan Eeid, the poet, and others. Some 
doubt, it appears, exists as to the real authorship of the 
poem; but apart altogether from the authenticity of this 
narrative, what lessons does the piece contain of the horrors 
of this sin and of compassion for its unhappy victims ! 

The perusal of these stanzas by mothers and daughters 
worthy of the name cannot fail to fire them with zeal to lend 
a helping hand to the fallen, and especially the penitent 

Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow ! 
Filling the sky and the earth below ; 
Over the housetops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet. 
Dancing, flirting, skimming along. 
Beautiful snow ! it can do nothing wrong. 
Flying to kiss a fair lady's cheek, 
Clinging to lips in frolicsome freak; 
Beautiful snow ! from the heavens above — 
Pure as an angel, gentle as love ! 

Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow ! 

How the flakes gather and laugh as they go. 

Whirling about in their maddening fun ! 

It playS; in its glee, with every one ; — 

Chasing, laughing, hurrying by. 

It lights on the face, and sparkles the eye ; 

And the dogs, with a bark and a bound. 

Snap at the crystals that eddy around : 

The town is alive, and its heart in a glow. 

To welcome the coming of beautiful snow. 

How widely the crowd goes swaying along. 
Hailing each other with humour and son^ ! 
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How the gay sledges like meteors flash by, 

Bright for a moment, then lost to the eye I 

Kinging, swinging, dashing they go, 

Over the crust of the beautiful snow, — 

Snow so pure, when it falls from the sky, 

As to make one regret to see it lie. 

To be trampled and tracked by the thousands of feet. 

Till it blends with the filth in the horrible street. 

Once /was pure as the snow ! but I fell — 
Fell, like the snow-flakes from heaven to hell ;-^ 
Fell, to be trampled as filth in the street — 
Fell, to be scoffed, to be spit on and beat ; 
Pleading, cursing, dreading to die. 
Selling my soul to whoever would buy ; 
Dealing in shame for a morsel of bread ; 
Hating the living, and fearing the dead ; 
Merciful God ! have I fallen so low 1 
And yet I was once like the beautiful snow ! 

Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, 

With an eye like its crystal and heart like its glow ; 

Once I was loved for my innocent grace — 

Flattered and sought for the charms of my face ; 

Father, mother, sister and all — 

Ood and myself I have lost by my fall. 

The veriest wretch that goes shivering by 

Will make a wide swoop lest I wander too nigh ; 

For all that is on or above me I know 

There is nothing so pure as the beautiful snow ! 

How strange it should be that this beautiful snow 

Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go ! 

How strange it should be, when night comes again. 

If the snow and the ice stnick my desperate brain ! 

Fainting, freezing, dying alone ; 

Too wicked for prayer, too weak for a moan 

To be heard in the streets of the crazy town. 

Gone mad in the joy of the snow coming down ; 

To lie and to die in my terrible woe. 

With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful snow. 
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Helpless and foul as the trampled snow, 

Sinner, despair not, Christ stoopeth low 

To rescue the soul from its sin and its pain. 

And raise it to life and enjoyment again ; 

Groaning, bleeding, dying for thee. 

The Crucified hung on the accursed tree ; 

His accents of mercy fall soft on thine ear — 

Is there mercy for me ? — ^will He heed my praj'cr I 

God ! in the stream that for sinners doth flow, 

Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 

XI. Increase tlie number of Probationary Feniientiartes, 
HomeSy and Magdalene Institutions. — It is not now necessary 
to say anything in vindication of benevolent institutions of 
this kind. In many of our larger towns there is still a great 
want of asylums for the reception of females who are willing 
to abandon their sinful course. It is evident from the follow- 
ing case that there is room for improvement in this direction. 
The writer already quoted from in the Contemporary Beview, 
says : — Some ten years ago — so scant even then was the 
provision made for those who were longing to escape — a 
weary wanderer of the streets sat for twenty-four hours at 
the door of a certain refuge in London. In answer to her 
appeal, " For Christ's sake, take me in !" she was told that 
it was impossible, for means were wanting, and not a foot of 
room was to be had in the poor over-crowded place. She 
went away, and turning the comer of a dark and wretched 
street, her face covered with her hands, as if to exclude the 
sight of that to which she must descend, she cried in a voice, 
shrill with agony, " God ! God ! there is no door open to us 
but heirs." Ai'e those who look coldly on efforts made to 
withdraw women from public abuse prepared to face the 
echo of that cry in the day when every whisper in corners 
and in dark places shall be proclaimed upon the house-top ; 
when those passionate words shall prove not to have fallen 
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merely on indifferent bystanders, but also to liave entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth ] 

XII. Let the Press lift its voice against the Great Evil. — 
The extracts which have been given in preceding pages afford 
illustrations of how vigorously the leading organs of the 
press of this country have sounded an alaim on this painful, 
but vitally important subject. It is sufficiently known, 
however, how potent an agency the press is for evil as well 
as for good, and t>f its influence in the former direction 
there is unhappily too unmistakable evidence in connection 
with many of the cheap and sensational publications of the 
day, the tendency of which is to pollute the mind, excite 
the passions, to demoralise and to debase. There is as much, 
need as ever, and perhaps more, for the circulation among 
the masses of an attractive and healthy literature, for the 
diffusion of sound principles of morality and religion, and 
for the watchful activity of the press in detecting and 
exposing the conduct and true character of the agents and 
supporters of our great social vice. Especially, let the news- 
paper press — one of the most dreaded of all instruments of 
castigation — ^wield its power more and more to drag the 
mean vile seducer to the light of day — an ordeal which he 
can and does evade, but which his poor victim cannot — that 
lie may share with her his full measure (and that will be 
more than half) of the obloquy due to his heartless acts. 
The press of this country has on nearly all points of 
public morality a right healthy ring. And neither it, nor 
the Christian lidnistry, nor any agency in the land, could 
render a greater social service, than by exerting its influence, 
and uniting it with that of others, to hunt out of all their 
skulking places, and frown down from their forfeited social 
positions, all partners in the heartless traffic in female ruin. 
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XIII. Ministers of the Gospel ought to britig this and 
kindred vices more frequently before tlieir Congregations. — ^It 
is a sad fact that many a youth enters our cities and large 
towns with no more idea of the snares to which he is exposed, 
than the child on its mother's knee. Not a few well-meaning 
people hold that it is better not to run the risk of bluntirig 
young people's feelings by revealing the evils of our large 
centres of population ; but is it not safer to warn them of 
their danger, although it should excite surprise, than to leave 
them till it is found out by bitter experience 1 

The Rev. Timothy D wight, LL.D., of America, from 
whom I have already quoted, writes as follows : — ^It is uni- 
versally known that there is, and for a great length of time 
has been, a rivetted prejudice against the introduction of 
this subject into the pulpit. "When the peculiar delicacy 
attending it is considered, it cannot be thought strange that 
such a prejudice should in some degree exist. Even the 
most chaste and correct observations concerning it are apt 
to give pain ; or at least to excite an alarm in a refined and 
apprehensive mind. What nature itself perhaps dictates, 
custom and manners have not a little enhanced. The 
opinions and feelings to which I have referred have been 
carried to a length unwarranted either by the Scriptures or 
common sense. The subject seems in fact to have been 
banished from the pulpit ; and ministers, by their general 
and profound silence concerning it, appear to have sanctioned 
the conclusion, that there is one, and that not a small part of 
Scripture, which, so far as preaching is concerned, is not 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, nor for in- 
struction in righteousness. Is it not a plain and prominent 
part of the counsel of God, to forbid, to discourage, to pre- 
vent, this profligate conduct of mankind? Why else was 
this precept inserted in the decalogue; and promulgated 
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amid tlie lightnings of Sinai 1 Why else is it throughout the 
Scriptures made the subject of such forcible prohibitions, 
and the object of such awful threatenings ? 

What reason can be given, why it should not be introduced 
into the pulpit? Can common sense either prove or discern the 
usefulness of excluding it ? Is it fit, is it safe, is it not pre- 
posterous, is it not ruinous, to the best interests of mankind, 
to leave the whole management of it to loose and abandoned 
men; and to siiflfer them, from year to year, and from 
century to century, to go on in a course of corruption; 
seducing and destroying thousands and millions, especially 
of the young, the gay, and the giddy : while we, ministers 
of Christ, divinely appointed to watch for the souls of men, 
quietly sit by, and see them hurried on to perdition 1 Shall 
we be awed by the cry of indelicacy, originally raised by the 
most indelicate of mankind, only to keep the field open for 
its own malignant occupancy 1 Shall we not infinitely rather 
lay hold on every opportunity, and all the means furnished 
here, as well as elsewhere, to rescue our fellow-creatures 
from destruction ? I consider it as my own duty to bring 
this subject into the pulpit without hesitation ; and to treat 
it in the same definite and earnest manner which is de- 
manded by the precepts of the gospel. 

The Rev. A. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh, when submitting 
the report on " Christian Life and Work," to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in May, 1870, said — 
There is one sin that cannot be spoken of as less prevalent ; 
and although it may be questioned whether it is increasing, 
its lamentable commonness among us, in high ranks and in 
low, is a disgrace to our Christian civilisation, and a proof 
that very much of our religious profession is false and 
hollow. The sin of uncleanness is proved by the statistics 
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of illegifimacy to prevail chiefly in tlie north-east and south 
west of Scotland ; and your committee believe that, common 
as it is in some country districts, it is pre-eminently the sin 
of our cities and large towns. It is matter of consideration 
whether the teaching of the Christian pulpit, like that of 
our inspired books, should not deal directly, pointedly, and 
solemnly with this sin. May it not be a false delicacy which 
BO often excludes from the teaching of the sanctuary what is 
discussed in every newspaper and periodical, and is thrust 
under all eyes in the form of law reports and petitions re- 
garding Acts of Parliament ? If it be true that this sin is 
mining so many souls and bodies in Scotland, and blighting 
so many lives, can it be right that it should be ignored, or 
only seldom alluded to, or described in periphrasis, when a 
man speaks to his congregation 1 

The following afiectionate word of appeal to the youth- 
ful wanderer in our large towns is from the pen of the 
Rev. William M. Taylor, M.A., Livei-pool, in a useful 
little book lately published. Speaking of the Prodigal, he 
thus writes : — Plain, straightforward, humble, yet earnest, 
are the words which he determines to take with him ; and 
that nothing may intervene between the purpose and the 
peiformance, he arose, just as he was, and set out on his 
homeward way. The picture is perfect ; and in the history 
of many an outcast whom treachery has first ruined, and 
then trampled under foot, it has been litoi-ally exemplified ; 
nor do I know a kinder service we can do to any poor 
prodigal whom the tide of our city life may drift to our 
doors than just to put him in the way of returning to his 
earthly father's house ; for, not unfrequently, that is only 
the first step in the return of the erring one to God. Per- 
haps such an one, led by the providence of God, may have 
come casually into this house to-day. Let me entreat him 
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to go home, and gladden the hearts of those to whom he is 
dear. !6j the memory of your mother's tenderness, and 
your father's prayers ; by the recollection of your childhood's 
joys, and of your boyhood's happiness; by the obligation under 
which you feel your parents laid you for your education, and 
the opportunities of well-doing which you enjoyed ; — ^by all 
that is holiest and most treasured in the associations of the 
past, I implore you to go home. And if words will not move 
you, then let this touching scene impress your heart. Be- 
hold that mother in her Highland cottage, as she kneels at 
evening prayer. Draw near and listen to the words she 
Titters, as the big tears course down her cheeks ; " Liyrdy* 
she says, " ha/oe niercy on tJmt poor lassie, wherever she mxiy 
he this night. Let her not die in her sins. But bring her 
hach to me again, that I may bring her back to T/iee,** She 
rises from her knees, goes out to look through the darkness 
if, perchance, the wanderer may be near. She comes in and 
shuts the door, but leaves it unbarred, saying the while — 
" / luUl not bolt ity lest she should come when Fm asleep, and 
I would not like her to find my door locked against her,^^ Oh, 
is there nothing in all this to impel you homeward % Gro 
back, go back ! the door into a true parent's heart, like that 
of the home of which I have spoken, is usually on the latch 
to an erring child, and the truest joy you have known for 
many a day will be when you weep out your penitence in 
your father's arms.* 

The Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Edinburgh, in his excellent volume 
already quoted at page45 — "The City,its Sins and Sorrows" — 
says : — " Under a fair and beautiful exterior, there is an 

I 

extent of corruption, vile corruption, loathsome corruption, 
which has only to be laid bare to astonish all, and, I believe, 

* The Lost Found, and the "Wanderer Welcomed. By Rev. W. M, 
Taylor, M.A., Liverpool. Edinburgh : W. Oliphant & Co. 
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to sicken many. Propriety forbids details. Ordinary mo- 
desty, not to say sensitive delicacy, would shrink from 
them. Otherwise I could raise a curtain, I could reveal 
that, which would make your hair stand on end. Well 
may godly parents tremble for the virtue of their children, 
and every holy mother, taking alarm, gather them beneath 
her wings, as the moor bird does her helpless brood when 
hawks are screaming in the sky. I tell you who are 
parents, you who are the guardians of youth, that you have 
more need- to keep an eye on the company and hours of your 
children, than look to the bolts and bars you trust to for 
protection against housebreakers and midnight-robbers. We 
have heard much of these. Alive to what affects the 
security of their property, the public have been seized with 
alarm, and houses, if not streets, are barricaded. But there 
is more in peril than your gold and silver. There is some- 
thing better worth guarding, and more needing to be 
guarded, than anything which iron-barred shutters can 
secure, or watchman protect. There are more dangerous 
characters than robbers prowling about our town, and 
walking unchallenged on our streets — permitted by our laws 
to do what they dare not in Paris or Berlin, to pursue their 
infamous occupation with barefaced, and shameless, and 
bold effrontery. The sword, which should be a terror to 
evil doers, rusts in its sheath. And when vice is allowed so 
to parade our streets as to interfere with the freedom of 
virtuous families, and so to establish herself among us as, 
by creating the worst of all nuisances, to destroy the 
property of a neighbourhood, surely the substance of Hberty 
is sacrificed to its shadow, and the evil doer protected at the 

expense of the good 

" It is not of property, but of virtue that families are 
plundered. It is not life, but souls that are murdered among 
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us. Crimes are done that to my eye cast into the shade the 
guilt of him who, having through a trade of murder supplied 
subjects for the dissecting room, was received on the scaffold 
by the roar of a maddened crowd and launched into eternity 
amid shouts of public indignation. That old legend of a 
monster, to satisfy whose voracious appetite a city had year 
by year to sacrifice a number of its virgins, who, amid the 
lamentations of their mothei-s and the grief of their kindred, 
were led away trembliDg to his bloody den, is no fable here. 
That monster is amongst us. And if there is no other way 
of calling forth some champions to do him battle, of rousing 
the public from their supineness, of stirring up the minister 
in the pulpit to draw the sword of the Spirit, and the 
magistrate on the bench to draw tbe sword of the state, it 
may be necessary to throw this report out of its present 
secrecy, and leave it to burst upon the city like a shell. 

" I am guilty of no exaggeration. I ask you, meanwhile, 
to believe that — and that, with all our apparent goodness, 
there lies beneath the surface much which no Christian 
man could behold, without — -like our pure and pitiful 
Savioiu' — weeping over it. I know enough to call upon the 
young to shun the associate, who is infected with vice, more 
than the one infected wth plague or deadly fever. Keep 
away from them that are going down to hell, mo»e than 
from the grasp of a drowning man. * My son, hear the instruc- 
tion of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother.* 
' If sinners entice thee, consent thou not.' * Keep thy heart 
with all diligence.' * Ponder the path of thy feet,' that they 
may never follow one of whom it is written — * Her feet go 
down to death, her steps take hold on hell.' 

" I also know enough to implore parents, most prayerfully, 
to commit their children to the keeping of an all-present 
God. Guard them sedulously. Fold them early. Before 
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the night brings out the ravenous wolf, and the wily fox, 
and the roaring lion, have all your lambs at home. Make it 
a bright, cheerful home. Mingle firmness with kindness. 
And from late hours, from dangerous companions, from 
nightly scenes of pleasure and amusement, more carefully 
keep your children than you bolt door or window against 
those who can but plunder your house of property, that is 
of infinitely less value than your domestic purity, of jewels, 
infinitely less precious than your children's souls." 

I feel that I cannot more usefully or appropriately con- 
clude than by quoting the closing patriotic sentences from the 
Rev. Dr. Wardlaw*s Lectures :* — I urge upon you the duty 
of zealous co-operation in this good work, by the claims of 
every relation you sustain. — T plead with my fellow-men on 
the principles of their common humanity, which should prompt 
them, whenever, with the old Roman, they say, "Homo 
sum," " I am a man," to subjoin his practical conclusion — 
" humani nihil a me alienum puto," — " whatever concerns 
man concerns me." — ^And as men too, allow me to remind 
you, that you are the natural guardians of the feebler sex. 
They are committed by heaven to your protection. Alas ! 
that the very weakness, which should interest every heart 
and nerve every arm in their defence and in the maintenance 
of their honour and their rights, should, in so many instances, 
be basely taken advantage of for their wrong and ruin. I 
call upon you, as men^ to stand forward on their behalf ; to 
come with the shield of your protection between them and 
danger ; to prevent their degradation, and vindicate their 
honour; to screen their purity from the putrid breath of 

* Lectures on Female Prostitution: Its Nature, Extent, Effects, 
Guilt, Causes, and Remedy. By Balph "Wardlaw, D.D. Delivered and 
Published by Special Bequest. Glasgow : James Maclehose. 1843. 
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pollution ; to maintain and elevate their virtue, that along 
with it, and by means of it, you may maintain and elevate 
that of the community to which they belong, and of which 
take them in the aggregate, (I speak my most sincere con- 
viction when I say so) they are not the weaker merely, but 
by many degrees the better portion. — ^And this leads me 
naturally to add — I plead with you, as my fellow-tovmsmen, 
by the interest you feel in the character of our city ; — whose 
emblematic tree bore of old the motto, " Let Glasgow flourish 
hy tlie preaching of the wordP — I plead with you, as my 
fellow-countrymen^ by all the claims of an enlightened 
patriotism ; for it has been true from the beginning, and will 
continue true to the end, that "righteousness exalteth a 
nation, and sin is the reproach of any people." — I plead with 
fellow-parents^ for the sake of the safety of the i-ising youth 
of their families, exposed, in entering on life, to all the 
blighting and deadly influences of a corrupt and tempting 
world. — ^I plead MA\\\.fellow-christians^ on the ground of their 
common Christianity, which is the revelation of divine 
benevolence, — of mediatorial grace to the chief of sinners, — 
and which, through the lips of the Son of God himself, says 
to them — " Be ye, therefore, merciful, even as your Father 
who is in heaven is merciful ! " 




COKTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS, 

r the foregoing pages I iave Eiiid all that at first I in- 
nded to say on the subject of jiroatitution, and Lave no 
desire to enter into anything like detail on the legal 
SEpectB of this question. Por npwarda of thirty years I 
Lave held the opinion that brothel-lteepers and harlota 
ought to be deaJt with to some extent by the strong ami of 
the law. Wliilst I do not at all approve of the sys- 

Item adopted in Paris and other parts of the Continent, I 
Siink that something should be done in this country. 
I TLe following passive from the writer, frequently cited, ia 
S|be Weslminster JRemsw, is, I think, worthy of careful con- 
iicleration : — It is urged that the " tacit sanction " given to 
pice by such a recognition of prostitution na would be involved 
& a system of supervision, registration, or license, would be a 
greater evil than all the maladies (moral and physical) which 
now flow from its unchecked prevalence. But let it be con- 
sidered tLat by ignoring, we do not abolish it ; we do not 
even conceal it ; it speaks aloud ; it walka abroad ; it ia a 
vice as patent and as well known as drunkenness ; it ia 
already "tacitly sanctioned" by the mere fact of its per- 
mitted or connived-at existence^by the veiy circumstance 
which stares us in the face, that the legislative and executive 
authorities, seeing it, deploring it, yet confess by their in- 
action their inability to check it, and their unwillingness to 
prohibit it, and virtually say to the unfortunate prostitutes 
and their frequenters — " As long as you create no public 
scandal, but throw a decent veil over your proceedings, we 
shall not interfere with you, but shall regard you as an 
inevitttble evil." By an attempt to regulate and control 
;he aiithorities would confess nothing more than they 
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already in act acknowledge — viz., tbeir desire to mitigate 
an evil which they have discovered their incompetency to 
suppress. By prohibiting the practice of prostitution under 
certain conditions^ they do not legalize or authorize it under 
all other conditions ; they simply announce that, under these 
certain conditions, they feel called upon promptly to interfere. 
The legislature does not forbid drunkenness, knowing that it 
would be futile to do so ; but if a man, when drunk, is dis- 
orderly, pugnacious, or indecent, or in any other mode com- 
promises public comfort or public morals, it steps forward to 
arrest and punish him ; yet, surely, by no fair use of words 
can it be represented as thereby sanctioning drunkenness 
when unaccompanied by indecorous or riotous behaviour. It 
merely declares that in the one case interference falls within 
its functions, and that in the other case it does not. Likewise, 
in the parallel case under consideration, such legislative in- 
terference as we suggest would merely hold this clear, sound, 
intelligible language : — " Prostitution per se is a, sin against 
taste, morals, and religion ; but it is one of those vices, like 
bad temper, hatred, malice, and covetousness, which, how- 
) ever noxious, it is not a part of the duty of Government 
actively to repress or punish : the propagation of syphilis is 
an overt act of public mischief, a crime committed against 
society, which it falls within their province to prevent." 

The following sentences, from a paper given at page 49, 
by a gentleman in the South of Ireland, who is well able to 
speak on this point, may be appropriately re-produced here : — 
" An Act of Parliament is, therefore, the only hope left ; 
and in order to legislate with any probability of success, the 
origin of the evil must be traced out, and, when discovered, 
a very stringent clause should be introduced to bear upon it. 
Now, it cannot be denied that man is the great source from 
whence the misery consequent upon prostitution flows. In 
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Rfact, tliere cannot be prostitution except when lie consents, 
and tliei-efore the law Bhould be dii'ectly levelled against 
him, and whenever convicted of Bcdiicing a female, a portion 
of his property {if any, otlienrise imprisonment,) elioiild be 
appropriated to her maintenance, if found deserving of it, or 
given as a donation to an Asylum. A clause should also be 
introduced authorising the tvausportation of any person con- 
victed of procuring virtuous females for the puiposes of 
B'^vstitutiou. Many otlier clauses should of course he intro- 
■ jjtuced in order to the Act heing rendered beneficial and 
ifivantageous to the purposes intended." 
■ E«ferring to procuresses decoying unsuspecting girls. Dr. 
pardlaw says : — "If there be a crime besides murder that 
lerves being visited with death, I should be disposed to 
lounce iliat the crime." 



r When the present edition of this little volume was com- 

mced, I had resolved to p.iss by the now notorious Con- 

1 Diseases Acta. Let me say in. a word, that the 

plore I reflect on the un-British Act of 1804, the more I 

eat and denounce it as a disgrace to the nation, and dis- 

jditable to those who passed it. 

In April, 1870, a, large and influential meeting of the 
citizens of Glasgow was held in the City Hall, in opposition 
to tie Contagious Diseases Acts, at which the Hon. Lord 
Provost Arthur presided. One of tlie principal spctkera at 
that meeting was the Rev, Dr. Robert Buchanan, of the 
Free College Church, late of the Tron Church. It ia well 
Itnown to the older citizens, that for upwards of thirty yeara 
Dr. Buchaniin has taken a special interest in almost every 
effort which had for its object the social and moi-al elevation 
of the degraded masses in our wynds and closes. From the 
honourable position he holds, not only aa a minister of the 
gospel, but as a citizen, hia opinion is all the more vahiable. 
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Dr. Buclianaa spoke in support of the following resolutieat"' 
— "That thia meeting deprecates the secret manner adopted by 
the Government in passing said Acts, and regards the practical 
■working of said Acts as oppressive upon British subjects — 
as totally inadequate to prevent the spread of disease aud 
other sad consequences of vicious indulgence — as partial 
and unfair towards fallen ■women — and as exposing virtuo^ua 
women to treatment at once insulting and ontrageoua." 
The Doctor said : — That if the British public had been 
made aware that such Acta as those now uniier consideration 
■were in contemplation, or had had opportunity of offering 
their advice on the subject, he believed their decision would 
most effectually have secured our atatiite book from the 
disgrace, as he accounted it, of being blotted with such Acts 
as those in question. These Acts, he hesitated not to say, 
after carefully esaminiug them, were aa cruel as they weri> 
unjust, aa unmanly aa they were immoral, as n^ugatory and 
short-sighted ■with reference to the object they were intended 
to serve, aa they ■were degrading and corrupting in their 
■tendency and inevitable effect Our legislators looked at 
this subject entirely fi'om one point of view. They regarded 
the evil merely in so far as it injured the health of our 
soldiei'S and sailors, who, as they cost the nation a large sum 
of money for their support, must be kept in good Lealtb. 
This wholly selfish view of the question he found to be talten 
even by some prominent Members of Parliament ■with whom 
he had met in London, Thoy treated the question as if it 
were simply one of pounds, shillings, and pence — -merely 
a question of saving to the State money which had been ex- 
pended in maintaining her army and navy. Even if we were 
to deal with it as a mere matter of disease, as a sanitary ques- 
tion, it was perfectly obvious to eveiy one who had a 
knowledge of human nature or human Ij 
that theevilnerercould he arrested in this manner. If it'Sf 
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to be stamped out by some coercive measures sucli as those 
enactments proposed, it was plain that both sexes, and not 
one sex merely, must be comprehended. The Acts must be 
made specially to comprehend the male sex. One of the 
worst features of the Acts was, that they were not merely 
immoral but unmanly. If there was to be inspectiom 
police espionage, and police arrestment — if there was 
to be public medical examination and exposure — ^if all 
this was to be done in the case of the women, why not also 
in the case of the men? Why should not the police be 
employed to trace men who were going to these haunts of 
wickedness — ^why should they not cany to the superintendent 
of police information that they had good cause to know that 
80 and so and so and so had been in such a place for such 
and such a purpose, and that he indulged in these habits ? 
Why should he not be summoned by the magistrates to 
whom such information was given, brought up, and sub- 
jected to examination? If such measures could be justified 
as against the woman, then much more could they be justified 
as against the man. He stood there to say that in his 
judgment it was cowardly and unmanly to expose helpless 
women to all these outrages, and to leave out the men who 
often were more culpable than the women. It was time the 
repeal of the Acts in question was not enough. Measures that 
would go nearer the source of the evil must be originated and 
employed^ But, in the first place, all the weight of large 
communities must be brought to bear upon the Legislature 
in order to have these Acts repealed. While they were 
allowed to remain on the statute book, the moral sense of 
the community would be in proportion demoralised, weak- 
ened, and lowered, and we should be every hour in greater 
danger of having the whole Continental system of licensed 
prostitution flooding our land. 



Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P. for Mancliester, when addreaaing 
the HouBB of Commons {with closed doora) on this subject, 
on July 20, 1870, thus epoke— The honourable member for 
Ayr may be unaware of the fact that in the present sesBion 
of Parliament eome 700 or 800 petitions, signed by nearly 
half a million of pereona, have been presented to this House, 
asking for a, i-epeal of the Acta which are now under dis- 
cussion. By the course which he is now taking he ia i 
only acting contrary to the wiahea of tlie vuat majority <i 
the House, but he is also preventing the country from knoV 
ing what takes place here npon a subject in which it has e 
pressed the deepest interest. Some tell me that thia i 
spread opposition to these Acts arises from ignoranct 
believe it springs from knowledge, because the 
thoroughly I have luiderstood these Acts myseli^ the n 
find myself opposed to them. Eiit if tliia earnest opposition 
of the people does arise from ignorance, where does the faAilt 
lie ? Look at the stealthy way in which they have passed 
this House. They have been brought forward either late at 
night or late in the session, and every effort haa been made 
to stifle discussion. So far as I can discover from Hansard, 
only two short speeches were made during the jmssoge of these 
Acts — Olio by the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Oxfurdshire ; oeo by the right hon. gentleman the member 
for the Tower Hamlets. Both attacked this legislation in 
the bitterest terms of condemnation ; no case was made out 
for the Acts, and it is an unprecedented thing that so serious 
an innovation should have taken place without imy speaking 
whatever but that which was in direct opposition. 

Mr. Bright, after i-efen'ing to the opinions of medical 
gentlemen, said — -But I am not going to argue this case onlj' 
on the level on which it has been placed by the sanita 
reformers of this House. Human beings have so 



e rights too sacred to be Biiboi*dmated to tliese boosted 

sanitary results. A voice is heanl fi-oni tte country — a, 

voice wiich is growing louder every day — askong for a 

^^^ restoration of those safeguai-ds to persona! aecurity whicli 

^^L have been handed down to us from generation to generation, 

^^H and which until now no Government, either IJberal or 

^^^^ Tory, has ventured to invade. The demand is made that 

^^^B iihough vice may be difficult to diminish, and impossible to 

^^^Krepress, the State shall not become a paitner in it ; and, 

^^^Vfiii-ther, that whatever law shall be directed against the pro- 

^^^tp^ationof thisdiseaseshall bean equal law, and not have in it 

^^^HUie cruelty and the cowardice of attacking the weak and letting 

^^^Pihe strong escape. How are these hoasted results obtained 1 

1 By what process does this law workl You begin by letting 

loose spies upon a town. There is no street nor square, no 

precinct of the town, be it field or gai-den, over which the 

teyes of these men do not range. They resort to the baaBst 
means to entrap their victims. They are not instructed to 
dog the steps of men and women — only of women ; and not 
of all women. Their attention is specially given to the 
poorer iind more defenceless class. Milliners, shop girb, 
women in domestic service — those classes which more com- 
TBonly furnish the victims to men's lust^ these are they who 
Kitre placed in peril, and whose steps are tmcked day and 
jht by the creatures of this law. The House is aware that 
B Act professes to be directed against common prostitutes. 
i Act, however, contains no definition of this term, i 
tolieve there is a definition in the PoUce Act. The term 
mplies women who are seen soliciting in the sti-eet. 
e operations of those who caiTy out the Contagious Dis- 
s Acts ai-e limited by no such definition. Poor men's 
5ea are entered, women suspected of incontinence, but 
n prestitut^^s, are forced into this 
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tdle slavery. I was recently asked by a man of i>osition in 
London whether I thought poor women were as sensitive on 
these matters as women of a higher class. Sir, until that 
hour I never felt so much sympathy with the efforts of work- 
ing men to obtain direct representation in this House, Here 
is a law passed by peers and prelates in one chamber, and by 
an assembly of rich men in another, the whole burden of 
which is directed against the poor women of the country. It 
is the most indefensible piece of class legislation of which I 
have any knowledge. 

How are these Acts carried out ? Their victims are not 
brought into court and fairly judged. There is a provision 
by which they can be made to sign what is called a voluntary 
submission. Women frightened by the police are induced to 
sign their names or put their crosses to a paper of the mean- 
ing of which they know nothing, Eveiy kind of cajolery 
and fraud are resorted to to obtain the signatures of ignorant 
and defenceless women. "When once they have committed 
themselves they are subjected to forced examinations every 
fortnight, and have upon them a brand which makes a 
return to decent life almost impossible. 

Respecting the moral results of the Act, the honourable 
member remarked — Let me discuss now, for a moment, the 
statements so repeatedly made, that by the operation of these 
Acts women are often reclaimed, and restored to a respecta- 
ble life. These statements are entirely unfoimded. We are 
told that there were 1755 prostitutes in Devonport and 
Plymouth, and that they have been reduced to less than one- 
half. Mr. Frederick Wreford, chief superintendent of police 
at Plymouth, denies the whole of this statement. Mr. Lynn, 
the superintendent of the Devonport police force, says he 
does not know of one case of reclamation through the opeiu- 
tion of the Act Mr. Norman, the secretary to the Albert 
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ospital, Devonport, says ; " I think there are no grounda 
f *hatever for thinking that tlie total number of proatitutes ia 
Mr. "Wolfersttin Btatea that, during the eighteen 
months ending March, 1865, when the voluntaiy system 
existed, twenty-eight per cent, of the women admitted into 
hospital were reclaim.ed, while, during the jieriod from 
AprU, 1865, to December, 1869, only thij'teen per cent, 
rf the women were reclaimed. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this result, for anyone who knows any thing of 
human nature will admit that women who are suffeiing 
b under a sense of injustice from brutal treatment and 
I £)rced detention, are not likely to be infinenccd by those 
■who are placed over thom. The question is asked, "Ib 
prostitution legalised ? " Of course it is legalised. Until 
now everything that has been done by Parliament has been 
withaviewofrepressingit. The law has changed aides on this 
matter. We have entered into partuership with the brothels. 
We do the sanitary part of the business for them, and from 
all accounts we are not doing it amiss, A superinten- 
dent of police, Mr. Mallalieu says, " Since the passing of 
I the Act, the gi-eatev cleanliness of the brothels is sometbing 
Tery remarkable," So long as there are brothels I have no 
otjection that they should be clean, but I maintain that this 
result should he accomplished on the voluntary principle. 
I protest against tlie State being employed to secure this 
advantoga 

Mr. Duncan M'Laren, M.P, for Edinburgh, took part at 

a. public meeting, held in Newcastle-on-Tyue, against the 

CfontagiouB Diseases Acts, in September, 1870. The hou- 

J«urftble member in the course of his speech, which has since 

■%een published, thoroughly examined a recent Goverament 

I, entitled, " Contageous Diseases Acts. . Keturn to an 

LAddress of the honourable the House of Commons, dated 
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18th July, 1870, for Copy of Keport of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police to the Board of Admiralty, on the 
operation of the Contagious Diseases Acts in the Plymouth 
and Devonport District." 

The following are the closing words of Mr. McLaren's 
able address: — The most disgusting and disgraceful part of 
these statistics is, I fear, too true, namely, that women were 
"Medically Examined" 49,389 times during the operation of 
these Acts and "found free from disease;" and 14,260 
examinations took place in which a different result was 
found. In these 49,389 cases the poor women have, there- 
fore, been put to the torture on suspicion, and acquitted by 
Hhe executioners of the law, of the crime laid to their 
\ charge. Nothing more repugnant to reason or justice was 
\ ever done in the times of religious persecution, when tortiire 
; was legalised, as a means of discovering heretical opinions ; 
\ and in few, if any, countries in Europe were there ever 
■ forty-nine tJiousand three hundred and eighty-nine apj)lications 
of torture within the same number of years. 

I do not inquire who was individually responsible for the 

Inis-statements in this Report, nor into the motives, or 

objects, of the suggesters, or compilers. The document was 

ordered by the House of Commons, and has been furnished 

on the responsibility of Grovernment. It is only as a 

\ Parliamentary public document, sent to me, in common 

\ with all other members of Parliament, with a view io 

public interests, that I have discussed it, and proved its 

utter untruthfulness in the cases pointed out. In my 

remarks I have not gone into the principles or policy of 

/ these Acts, but have confined my attention for the present 

' to combating falsehood with truth, as respects the alleged 

facts contained in this document ; and, although I have had 

somewhat of a ravenous appetite for blue books and other 
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statistical documents, and have, in various ways, dissected 
not a few of them, I feel bound to say that this is the most 
unfair, and untruthful, public document which it has ever 
been my lot to meet with. In all the discussions I have 
heard or read respecting these Acts, their supposed practical 
utility has been the main argument relied on for main- 
taining them. Few men have ever defended them on 
principle, and if I have succeeded in proving their alleged 
practical utility to be mere deception, as I hope I have done, 
I am sure you will agi*ee with me that all parties ought to 
unite in urging their immediate repeal, in so far as respects 
all compulsory powers, of whatever kind. 

A few days after the foregoing observations on the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts were in the hands of the printer, a 
public meeting was held in the City Hall, on January 26, 
1871, for the purpose of affording the Members of Parliament 
for Glasgow an opportunity of addressing their constituents. 
Each of the honourable gentlemen referred to the Acts in 
question. 

Mr. Dalglish, M.P., with his characteristic courage and 
candour, strongly defended the Contagious Diseases Acts. 

Mr. Graham, M.P., said: — I have always entertained 
strong objections to the Contagious Diseases Act, believing 
that the evils it seeks to remedy should be dealt with on 
broader principles of morality, and by more constitutional 
means. At the same time, as a Poyal Commission is now 
sitting, and will report this session, I am quite prepared to 
give a fair hearing to that report, and consideration to the 
evidence on which it may be founded, whether it be favour- 
able or otherwise. I do not believe any mere proofs of 
expediency would alter my convictions as to the Act. But 
knowing as I do, that many men of the highest moral cha- 
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meter iiud geneml good sense, believe it to operate directly ai 
powerfully in the suppression of vice and on tte reclfti 
of ita unliappy victims, I feel that I cannot justly refuse tl 
■weigh the evidence they may bring in support of that via^ 

Mr. Anderson, M.P., said ; — I voted aflainst the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. Now, I am qnite ready to admit 
that, as a madical question, the balance of evidence ; 
rather in favour of those Acts, but I wifl. not admit t 
the medical view, which is the only view taken by i 
esteemed colleague. Mi'. Dalglish-^I cannot admit that t^ 
point of view is the only one, or even the principal one ia 
this question. Neither on the other hand do I sympathise 
with those moralists and divines who say that such Acts a 
those are a licensing of sin or interfei-ence with the j 
vidential punishment of vice. The gi"ound on which I go id 
rather a constitutional one. It appears to me that when i» 
men Laving as yet all the legislative power in our hands — 
when we pass a law which ia to penalise only the other Bex, wo 
do a thing which is at tlie best despotic; and therefore we are 
bound to take the greatest caro that our law shall leave no 
loophole for tyranny and oppression. My objections to the 
Acts are, that they confer powers so extreme and tyrannical, 
that while they attempt to shield the vicious irom. the con- 
sequences of their vice, they put the very much larger 
virtuous female i>opulation entirely at the mercy of police 
spies, malicious enemies or vindictive seducers. And this 
evil applies in a special degree to the young women o£ those 
classes who have in the course of their avocations to walk 
about our streets unpi^tected. These young females a 
entitled to get from ua greater pratection than they hav 
place of putting in the hands of their enemies a new p 
against them. We expect our women not only to bo a 
sin, but to be above suspicion. 
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PROFESSOR MILLER'S VIEWS ON PROSTITUTION. 

ir afTords me mucli pleasure to preBent the more important 
Bi paper, which originaHy appeared in the Edin- 
vrgh Medical Journal, by the late Professor Jamea Miller, 
B'.K.C.S.E., Professor of Surgery in the TJnireraity of Edin- 
■Imrgh. This valuable article was subsequently published as 
Kk pamphlet, in 1859, and has been for several years out 
Wv( print. It was entitled " Prostitution Considered in 
bReiation to its Caubb aud Cuke." 



Prostitution (says T3r, Miller) is truly an unsavoury eub- 
eot to handle. NeTertheleaa, the righthandlingof it is very 
I JMedfiil in the present time ; and an opportunity having 
beeoi given, we venture in all humility, yet in all faithful- 
ness, to undertake the duty^ — -on a limited scale. We must he 
brief, yet shall try to be comprehensive — our object being not 
iie historical, or speculative, or sentimental, hut the practical 
fieferriog to the extent of the evil. Dr. Miller remarha :— 
f The sum is a terrihle one, pregnant of vast results in 
f debauchery, disease, and death to individuals— of de- 
gradation and danger to the community at large. Let-any 
one walk certain streets of London, Glasgow, or Eilinburgh, 
I night, and, without troubling hia head with statistics, 
liis eyes and ears will tell him at once what a multitudinous 
amazonian army the devil keeps in constant field service, 
ibr advancijig his own ends. The stones seem alive with 
lost, and the very atmosphere is tainted. 

Our transatlantic fiiends take a ohai-acteristic view of the 
Biibject, testing it by the dollar. Dr. Sanger, of New York, 
calculates that, in that city, an aggregate capital of nearly 
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four millions of dollars is invested in the business of 
prostitution, and that the expense entailed on the general 
public, by the working of this foul capital — in the hire of 
the women, in drinking, doctoring, pauperism, and police — 
is above seven millions of dollars annually. Translate that 
Into the equivalents of sin, crime, corruption ; what a foul 
and festering sore does it disclose in the body politic, one 
that may well tax all our powers of head, and hand, and 
heart to cleanse and cicatrize ! 

Professor Miller, after referring briefly to the Causes of 
Prostitution, proceeds to discuss at greater length its Cure. 

We will (says Dr. Miller) "recognise" prostitution as a 
vice and crime to be reformed, not as an inevitable necessity 
to be mollified and endured. We refuse to recognise the 
thief legally, and so to minister to him in his thieving that 
he shall practise that calling with as little personal injury to 
himself as possible ; and, on the same principle, we decline 
the like proposal affecting the prostitute. No doubt her 
calling may be so conducted, under "regulation," as to 
damage the physical condition of the harlot less than would 
otherwise be the case; and statistics may seem to show 
this; ,but that is no argument for regulation as a 'pre- 
ventive means : on the contrary, it holds out a positive 
premium to entrance upon the terrible career. 

We will seek out the causes, and meet them. We do 
not dream of arresting the evil by a high hand, at once, 
through legal repression — we will not talk of "putting down 
prostitution," as a London Lord Mayor talked of " putting 
down suicide." But we refuse to " recognise " it as an 
institution of society — ^we denounce it not only as a sin, but 
as a crime — we would give the law the same hold of it as 
over other offences against morality and the state — and we 
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would have one and all of us, not strangers to patriotism 
and principle, earnestly engaged in the complex but con 
tinuou^ process of gradual, yet sure removal, by drying up 
the sources from which it springs. 

EDUCATE THE MASSES. 

1. "We would continue and greatly increase the efforts 
made for elevating the masses. Education must be sown 
far more broadcast than it is ; and with it religion, as the 
true fertilising and fructifying power. Secular and religious 
teaching must go hand in hand. Let these run to and fro 
together over all oui* borders ; then true knowledge shall be 
increased; and then, too, we may look for prevalence of 
self-respect and self-control. 

IMPROVEMENT OP WORKMEN'S HOUSES. 

2. Better houses must be provided for the working-men 
and women, in both town and country, but specially in the 
former. Oh that some magic power were given to the 
monied and respectable classes, so that they might have but 
one brief comprehensive glimpse of all the frightful orgies 
that are transacted, night after night, in the squalid lairs of 
the sunken and depraved! If generosity and patriotism 
would not stir them up to avert such things, or afford the 
means of their avoidance, surely self-interest would tell them 
to be busy in some such work ; for it needs no prophet to 
warn that living in such neighbourhood is not safe. 

REFORMATION OF VICIOUS PARENTS. 

3. Let every means be used to restore vicious and idle 
parents to habits of industy, and virtue, and honesty. And 
into tho children let us ingraft right principles, so that they 
may grow up, at least in the knowledge of right and wrong, 
and with a consciousness on the part of the female, that she 
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carries a priceless jewel in her honour — however plain hi^ 
person — ^however humble her rank may be— ^ which, without 
deepest shame and detriment, she dare not give away. 

SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCE. 

4. The masses will not be elevated, unless along with 
many other changes Intemperance be put away ; and this 
demands special opposition, as we have seen. Were the 
disuse of alcoholic drinks, except under medical requirement, 
to become general, in six months we should be rid of pros- 
titution by at least a half. Other things being equal, the 
more temperate a people, the more chaste, for very obvious 
reasons. Give them room to live in, something to live on, 
as well as something to live for — give them also moral and 
religious training, with habits of sobriety — and the result 
will be in all respects satisfactory. " The frugal thrift of 
the great bulk of the Swiss population, their distribution 
over the country in small numbers, the absence of large 
masses of human beings pent up in the reeking atmosphere 
of cities, their constant and intimate association with their 
pastors, and the hope which every individual cherishes of 
purchasing with his savings a small patch of his beloved 
native soil as a patrimony, seem to discourage prostitution 
as a trade. The influence of climate, also, must not be 
forgotten ; and Mr. Chambers, in accounting for the general 
good conduct of the Swiss peasantry, lays much stresS on 
their temperate habits, the use of intoxicating liquor 
among them being very rare indeed." 

BETTER TREATMENT OF FEMALE WORKERS. 

5. In this country, the whole question of female labour 
and wages stands urgently in need of revision. It is a 
shame that, in these enlightened days, honest, industrious, 
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nble-'bodied wOuien, labouring with painful inclustry from 
moraiBg to night, or oft-times far into night, cannot make a 
living J and may, from this cause alone, be driven into vice 
and self-debasement. "Where tlie blame resta we are not 
prepured to say. At first sight, one is apt to think harshly 
of the man who employs these poor needlewomen to turn 
ont his goods, and pays them the insufliiiient pittance of a 
few, very few, shillings a week. But further consideration 
Jays the responsibility, at all events in some measure, on 
those public patrons on whom the trader depends, who inin 
determinedly after " great bargnins," buying only where 
cheapness is to be found, and consequently favonring or 
forcing the iniquitous system of iusuflicient wage. And this 
unwholesome state of things is not confined to our own 
country. Dr. Sanger tells us that on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the public sanction a system which enforces 
starvation or crime ; and, for the sake of saving a few cents, 
add their influence to swell the i-anks of prostitution, and 
condemn many a poor woman to eternal ruin. " Masters, 
give unto your servants that which is juat and equal ; 
knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven," — that is a 
solemn command of the Great Lawgiver, which may not ho 
transgressed with impunity. " Behold, the hire of the 
labourers who have i-eaped down your fields, which is of you 
kept back by fraud, crieth ; and the cries of them which 
have reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sahaoth." 
The cry of the starving, overwrought, sorely-tempted needle- 
women is great in the land; and one of the curses which their 
neglect and oppression bring, is the social evil of prostitution, 
"We do not presume to dictate here the remedial means ; but 
we earnestly call attention to the sorrowful facts, and entreat 
that steps in the right direction be taken actively and with- 
out delay. The buyer and the seller are both involved. 
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Let both see to it. Follow a poor young widow from the 
workshop, where till late at night she has stitched and 
stitched — how wearily ! In a comfortless home see her 
weeping over a wailing child, or paralytic mother, as in cold 
and hunger they share their wretched pittance of food. 
See her struggling day by day to remain virtuous and 
chaste, eking out their little all by harder and harder labour; 
but. driven at length, in terrible desperation, to rush upon 
the streets, there to seek the hire which her lawful calling 
has cruelly denied, and which she can only purchase by the 
most loathsome of all vocations, and the sacrifice of all 
which she personally holds dear. Somebody must be to 
blame for this. Who is it] Let conscience answer the 
question and act out the remedy. 

GENERAL REFORM IN FEMALE ATTIRE. 

6. Another great and general reform, as it seems to us, 
urgently required, is as regards the arrangement and con- 
struction of female attire. Both in this country and 
elsewhere, recent attention has been directed to this matter; 
the scandal having become great, through pecuniary ex- 
travagance. And some have gone the length of connecting 
great commercial disaster, and national distress, with this 
evil, if not as the main cause, at least as largely contributing. 
Whether this be true or not, we do not presume to say; but 
we unhesitatingly repeat our assertion, that a large amount 
of prostitution is thus to be accounted for. And on that 
ground alone, surely there is a strong case made out for a 
thorough and speedy reform of the whole matter of female 
costume. 

Dr. Miller appeals specially to ladies on this point : For 
the sake of those young persons in the position of servants 
and operatives, who, so long as the present state of things 
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remams uncbanged, will be tempted to its imitation. Tbeir ]\ 
innate love of dress will continue to be fanned into a 
passion; and, in tbe case of many, will reach its gratification 
at whatever cost — perhaps through dishonest dealings 
with the property of others, but more probably through 
the nefarious, degrading barter of personal prostitution. 
Terrible paradox ! They will have fine dress to bedeck the 
body ; and they sacrifice the body — ay, and the soul too — 
to obtain that dress ! — If ladies will nob use the pruning- 
hook for their own sakes, surely they will not refuse to take 
it up and wield it heartily for the sake of those beneath them, 
who through the sinister force of their example may be 
perishing in thousands ! 

But we have hinted that reform may be needed in the 
arrangement as well as in the construction of female attire. 
Plainness and sobriety of dress are not enough ; carefulness 
of wearing is expedient also. May we not venture to say 
that fashion and custom are to blame in sanctioning such 
exposure of the person, in evening costume, as is otherwise 
inconsistent with the fine sense of true delicacy innate to 
the virtuous female, and may be fitted to have an unsafe \ 
influence, unless met by high principle and perfect self-con- 
trol ? If not so met, may not the result be towards the evil 
we now deprecate? And is it not greatly to be desired, 
therefore, that this source of danger be removed, by more 
careful and becoming an-angement of the apparel— enhancing, 
as it will, the gracefulness of the form, as well as conserving 
the characteristic modesty, of the wearer 1 

IMPROVED EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 

7. There is need of sounder views of physiology in the 
popular mind, as bearing upon our subject. There must be 
plain speaking in reference to this; and we do not flinch 
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from it, believing tLat the time for such plainness of s 

f lly ome. "We have good reason to know that a popvilK 
d 1 to the physiological bearings of sexual indol 

ha part of the male sex, widely prevails u 
h h a d low, young and old — fiiiught with the laoa 

p m onsequencea 

'\\ h t about teaching this to the young, at least of tha' 
male sex? Will Guch teaching, carefully conducted, tend to 
evil, by exciting pruriency J or will it tend to good, by 
convincing both the understanding and the conscience, of 
what is right and true! The question is not without its 
difficulties. Much may be said on both sides. But for 
ourselves, we do not hesitate to state our conviction that 
this truth ought to be taught. Educated youth have a right 
to a knowledge of the elementary principles of physiology, 
in whatever profession they may hope to be ; and we would 
urge that t/tis part of that science, so needful for their own^ 
and the common weal, should not he withheld. Let youth b 
trained to continence iar more faithfully and systematica 
than they are ; and do not fail to cany the intelligent a 
viction of their imderstandings along with the moral quickeit>fl 
ing of the conscience and the ptnifying of the heart 

The way of virtue will ever be found the way of bealtlufl 
and honour, and happiness ; whUe the sad results of tbfl 
converse, more especially on " the better part " i 
affecting not only the individual but the community at lat^l 
and causing injury which may never be recovered irom— 
cannot be more faithfully told to youth than in these atirr 
words fi-om the manly page of Thomas Carlyle (in hia LiftI 
of Frederick the Great); — "To bum away, in mad waste, tha J 
divine aromas and plainly celestial elements from our e 
tence ; to change our ho!y-of-holies into a place of riot j i 
make the soul itself hard, impious, barren ! Surely i 
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coming, when it will he known again what virtue ia in 
pniity and continence of Hf ! How divine is the blush of 
young liumau cieeka ; liow higli, beneficent, sternly inexor- 
able if forgotten, is the duty laid, not on women only, but 
I every creature, in regard to these particulars I Well, if 
I Buch a, day never come agivin, then I perceive much else will 

rer come. Magnaiiiniity and depth of insight will never 
come; heroic purity of heart and of eye; noble, pious valour, 
to amend ua and the age of bronze and lacker, how can ihey 
ever come I The scandalous bronze-lacker age, of hungry 
animalisms, spiritual impotenciea and mendacities, will have 
to mn its course till the Pit swallow it" 



I 



8. One other consideration before leaving this part of the 
subject.* In medical ethics let it be clearly underatood, 

• TbiB delioate yet important tojiic ia pmcianUy ciiacuased ia s recent 
TiiimphlBt by ProfesBor Franeia W. Newman, London. TUe leumeil 
Proteasor atrongly aittooateB, chiefly on moral (-nraadB, similar views to 
thoaa enforced by Dr, MiUer. I shnU on^ transeriba the following 
■enteacea :—" Different in baais, but equally fonnidable tomorala, ia the 
notion, that it is useless to Etruj^le for the entire putity of young men ; 
and that their temporary unchaatity (of oaurse at the espenae of women) 
ii to be counted on. On all nidea, a daipair of mOFal iafiuejicet is de- 

Slocably prevalent. It must be disowned, nnil a striot moral pcaotioB 
emandeu ; else, more a,nd more, we shall aee fatal acquiescence in a. 
moat destructive vioe. The European Continent t gives us moat awfnl 
■warning. On the whole. I finri it impossible to resist the conviction, that 
in all rouliH of the medicol f.iculty there ia at least a Fraction, (liighly 
dangerouB, if only a fmetion,) which actively preaches deadly jm- 
morulity. . . . It ia high time that the rest uf the faculty who abhor 
Buoh doctrine should speak nluud; should not only clear their owTi 
oonacioncea, but aid in purifying our defiled moral atmoBphere, by 
proclaiming, as solemnly as Vae old pbysiciaca. the intimate rehitiona 
of chastity aod continence with health and strength ; as, of all unchaste 
practices, with diaeaae, weakness anil misery." 

■t" " Individual depravity has thnro been promoted and intEcdHed by the 
In^ne effort of Govetnments (o rcmorc the ^ceti of lexHol ticc o» vramm, 
tuiA a viae to make the riee lafe to tocti.— That the War Office and Ad- 
miralty, with the examiile of Franco before them, ahould have bocoms 
fuutioaQf deairoos of Bolring the same problem by the same lucjins. is an 
ing and qoita nnexpeuted illustration of official bliadness.' 
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that the practitioner who prescribes fornication to any- 
patient, under any circumstances whatever, commits a 
heinous offence, not only against morals, but also against 
both the science and the character of his profession. His 
advice is not more flagrantly immoral than it is disgracefully 
unscientific and unsound. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF PRUDENT MARRIAGES. 

9. Now as to the question of marriage. We have spoken 
of two evils appertaining to this; let both be reformed. 
First, in the better ranks, if two young loving hearts can 
see their way to honourable and competent maintenance, let 
them marry; luxury may be absent from their lot — let them 
learn to despise it ; fashion may frown upon them, or gay 
giddy, summer friends look wintry cold — let these be 
estimated at their true value. Marriage is God's institu" 
tion, as already stated, coeval with man himself. God's 
blessing is on it : " male and female created He them, and 
blessed them, and said unto them. Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth." Marriage is the normal state of 
the healthy adult man. Let that be the rule — singleness of 
life the exception. As a consequence, domestic and social 
virtue will flourish, and one part, at least, of prostitution 
will wither and decay. " Let thy fountain be blessed, and 
rejoice with the wife of thy youth," &c. 

Second, let the operative class avoid the hasty premature 
unions to which we formerly alluded, as fraught with little 
else than evil to themselves and others; but wjien they have 
arrived at the marriageable age — say 20 to 25 ; — when they 
meet with a loving partner in life in all respects " equal ; " 
and when, by honest industry, they can secure a home for 
themselves and family — humble, it may be, but sufficient for 
that maintenance of both bodv and mind to which their 



station entitles tbem— let tliem marry too, expecting, not in 
Tain, like blessings with their betters. To look foi^ward to 
such a bappy lot nerves the young man's beart to stem the 
world's tide ; and tke fire of this pure love will bum too 
hotly, to brook beside it another flame of mere animal lost. 
Let young men learn, in sober iutluBtry, to fit themseiyes to 
be good husbands; and let tlie community at large belp the 
young women to become good wives, by teaching them, 
somehow, something of those household duties, — of which a 
vast majority are deplorably ignorant, but which are quite 
essential to happiness and security in the married state. 
Before marriage, let both sexes learn to be industrious and 
chaste; afterwards they will chouse honest labour still, while 
loathing personal defilement and dishonour. 
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' THE MORAL 1 



10. The moral tone of general society mnst be raised, in 
two points specially affecting our subject. Firet, as to the 
harlot. It is commonly said that females, especially of the ■ 
better class, are too bitter against their fallen sisters. la 
some sense and degree this may be true ; but in the main it 
is otherwise. The public mind has become habituated to 
the presence and sight, and almost to the touch of prostitu- 
tion ; and — what seems to ns most jieiilous, a sad omen as 
to progress and stability in any State — the sense of modest 
delicacy in the female mind api>eara to have lost something 
of its fine edge in this respect. We blame theatricals greatly 
for tliia. Of late years the stage has lost mui;h of its tone — 
never very high in our day. The modern play-wright uses 
seduction and gallantly as favourite seasoning to his else 
dull and dreary drama; the ballet throws decency, as to 
personal exposure, Tery much overboard ; and the mixed 
audience brings living harlotry— actively plying its pre- 
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liminaiy trade — to rub shoulders with the fairest and most 
virtuous there. We blame modem works of fiction also. 
Not a few of these are tainted with impurity ; borrowing 
largely, in this, from the French school ; and yet they are 
read by old and young with a growing avidity. The mind 
thus becomes familiarised with things and thoughts which, 
if not absolute strangers to it, ought at least to be banished 
and shut out as often as they appear; and we know the 
consequences : — 

" Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

Secondly, we desire elevation of the moral tone of general 
society as to the whoremonger. A woman falls but once, 
and society turns cold upon her so soon as her offence is 
known. A man falls many times, habitually, confessedly; 
yet society changes her countenance on him but little if at 
all. This ought not to be. Let there be some consistency 
here; and let the known libertine find no favour from female 
society, at all events ; if not banished irrevocably, let him 
enjoy the experiences of Coventry, at least for a season; 
and even with his own sex let there be a healthier tone of 
companionship. To quote from a powerful writer in The 
Times — "The time may (should) come when a man may 
shrink from presenting himself in the sacred circle of his 
mother, his sisters, and his other female relatives, reeking 
from secret immorality. . . . Let it be understood that 
even among a man's fellows and associates immorality is a 
thing to bo ashamed of; and at least we should get rid of 
the contagion of vice." Says Milton, in his apologj'" for 
Smectymnuus, " Having had the doctrine of Holy Scriptures 
imfolding these high and chaste mysteries, with timeliest 



care infnseil, tliat ' tlie lioily is for tlie Lord and the Loid 
for the body,' thus also I orgiied it to myself— that, if 
imchaatity in a woman, wlioni St Paul terms the glory of 
mftn, be such a scandal and diHliononr, then certainly in 
man, who ia both the iniage and glory of God, it must, 
though commonly not so thought, be much more deflowering 
and dishonourable." 

As regards tho seducer, the case JB still more ui'gent. Tiie 
man who steals or awindlea money, goods, or property of any 
sort, ia ipso facto an outcast fi'oni Booiety, as in-cast to the 
law, Tho man who steals — swindles — what is dearer and 
more precious far than all that gold can purchase— what of 
him ! Surely a far sterner fate than what he generally 
receives ia richly his due. And were soeiet}- tnie to itself 
in this matter, seduction and prostitution were less plentiful 
in our midst. ^ — But ought not common law to take cognizance 
of tliis mari, ? Woidd it not be well t/i/it our Justiciaiij Courts 
laid /told of him, loith a view of imparting some at least of 
t/iat punitive rewa/rd Ae so riclUy deserves ? 

STTPPRESaiON c 



11. In connection with the subject of public morals, we 
have here to state a grievance which urgently claims i-eform ; 
namely, the frequent and conspicuous insertion, even in 
newspapers otherwise respectable, of obstene advertisemente, 
emanating from a horde of misci'eanta that prey upon the 
public most disastrously. Partly by pandering to the morbid 
pruriency too common among the young, and i)ai"tly by 
knavishly working upon the fears of those who have fallen 
from virtue, they drive a large trade in the sale of impure 
books and pamphlets, as well as of nostrums for the alleged 
cure or prevention of disease. The injury dune thus to 
their unhappy vjctima, in hotli body and mind, and the 
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poiBOnoua taint imparted to the moi-al atmosphere at large,, 
are absolutelj inconceiyable. Our beat periodicals and 
newspapers, it is true, sternly exclude all such filth ; and no 
pecuniary temptation avails to move them from their honest., 
and honoumble determination. But in the publications d 
an inferior class, these noxioua weeds are permitted to show; 
themselves in rank luxuriance of growth ; while, as already^ 
stated, in not a few papers of which better things mighfcJ 
have been expected, pollution of the page is at lea 
occasional. The remedy ja simple. DiEco\intenance by all 1 
means every print that admits such advertisements, under 
whatever guise or plea ; aad, specially, let no family tabl«C 
receive any paper or periodical whose page bnt c 
tains any such indecency. Shut off from their power c 
respectable publicity, these loatliaome vampires of humanity 
will find their food grow scant; driven from the newspaper,* 
they will take to the wall, in placards ; and thither let thfljj 
power of the magistrate follow them — more actively than ii^ 
now does — in dragging down their vile indecencies. 

ION OF THE CIVIL POWEE, 



12. We desiderate the active influence of the civic p 
— to repress prostitution, not to regulate it. To r 
prostitution as " inevitable," a " necesaaiy evil," 
I'egulate its practice, is, disguise it as you may, a fosteiinf 
of that vice. So acting, you will never diminish, but must 
ratlier incrense it ; and, in consequence, with a. sustained 
and enhanced amount of prostitution, however modified 
it may seem in kind, you must lay your account with Btt^ 
maintaining, if not enhancing, of syphilis too. W. 
ever you have prostitution on a large scale, you i 
have Hy|)liilis more or le,M proportionate; and, therefor^B 
your proposed attempt at prevention of the latter would n 



inly be a public scandal, bnfc a practical blniider to boot — 

'a moekeiy, & doliieion, and a anaro." 

Furthermore, need we remiud ou.r readers tliat it is 

I another fallacy, in no slight degree dangerous, to regard 

L syphilis as the main evil of prostitution, and to argue that, if 

I tiiat product were suocesBfuly met, the vice itself ■would prOTe 

■ comparatively harmlEsa? Strip prostitution to-morrow of all 

corporeal consequences, and its perniciouB moral effects wotdtl 

still leave it a blasting and a blighting curse upon tlie land. 

Instead, then, of asking the State to recognise, license, 
and regulate prostitution, we would call upon the State to 
put it down. It is not a sin merely affecting the parties 



directly implicated; it is a c 
the offenders ; in a political 
to the community at lai'ge. 
to tliefii. What would we thinlt of 
I thieves and regulate their pvacti 



oral s. 



Qto 



offence most injurious 

In this respect it is analogous 

pi-oposal to license 

law tenderly ei 



I for those lapsed ones, and ministei'ing to them, as thieves, 
I -with a view to their scathleas continuance of their unlawful 
f calling I Is it not & better method as it is, to punish and 
' repress the overt acts of theft, while all the while we are 
busy witli our ragged schools and other suitable means 
seeking to effect their true prevention? . , . 

We would have the law to reatraiii all pi-ostitutes from 
exhibition of themselves, a« svck, in the streets, theatres, or 
other places of public resort. In Paris this compliment to 
public decency is paid very efficiently through the agency of 
the police; and so much of their "regulating" system we 
■would gladly adopt. Indeed, ia this country we ai'e not 
wholly without precedent for this. The mere vagrant is 
token up, as such ; so is the mendicant, importuning the 
passer-by; why not the prostitute? Or, if it be thought 
too harsh to have her taken iij>, at least in the first instance. 
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let her at all events be taken off the street at once ; and if, 
after repeated warnings, her offensive publication of herself 
be peraisted in, let her then be apprehended, and dealt with 
accordingly.* We deem it to be a duty urgently incumbent 
on the magistrate, to piu'ge our streets of these obscene and 
dangerous perambulatoi-s. And brothels we would put down 
with a strong hand, wherever situated ; giving to the police 
the same power over them as over gambliDg-houses. 

MORE MERCIFUL TREATMENT OF THE FALLEN. 

13. We desiderate an increase of reformatory means and 
institutions. While we show no mercy or kindness to the 
system and trade of prostitution, we would evince no harsh- 
ness, even to the poor prostitutes. It is not by the force 
of terror and intimidation that they are to be weeded out of 
their miserable state, but by the force of sympatliy and 
love. And while we would be kind to all, we would be 
specially so to the newly fallen — to the victims of seduction. 
Scowl on these, and drive them from you, you sink them 

* As corroborative of the view expressed by Professor Miller, and an 
illustration of what is at present done in some quarters in the way indi- 
cated, I have pleasure in giving the following letter from Superintendent 
Dewar, Greenock, received too late for insertion under the head of the 
Official Returns, but which may be appropriately introduced here : — 
*' Police Chambers, Greenock, 8th Feburary, 187L — ^There are this day 
101 prostitutes in Greenock known to the x^olice, exclusive of those in 
the House of Refuge, Prison, Poorhouse, and Infirmary. When the pro- 
visions of our local Police Act of 1865 were originally enforced, and since 
then, the unfortunates who were brought before the court were invariably 
advised to return to their friends and to the paths of rectitude, or to go 
to the House of Refuge. Considerable sums were expended in clothing 
them decently and sending them home to their friends, and these offers 
having in numerous cases been accepted, many were thereby rescued from 
the life of infamy which they were leading. When, however, these offers 
were disregarded, and when parties returned to their evil ways, after 
endeavours for their reformation had been made, the magistrates felt 
justified in putting tbe law in force against them." 



I deeper and deeper into the miry clay. Beckon them back, 
. , rather ; and give them a helping hand, as well as a friendly 
\ look, to lift them up again. 



li. We mnsfc conclude, and yet we cannot leave tliis 
imperfect enmneration of remedial meana without at least 
naming the gi'eatest of them all, that which bears down all 
vice and immorality, of every form and degree — the faithful 
preaching of the Gospel — the promulgation of that faith 
which alone, of all creeds under the ana, inculcates chastity 
purely ou moral and religious grounds. As that power is 
bcouglit more and more to bear upon the masses, they will 
obtain their true power of elevation. Othei' things may 
raise, hut this raises higher than all; and, moreover, this 
alona — personal religion in the individual heart — has the 
power of keepinff up the elevation. 

The pulpit, as well as the platform, has been fairly roused 
against tJie crying sin of intemperance, and many a power- 
fid sennon is being preached against that debasing vice, 
"We would not have one fewer of these; hut, while that 
good work is both continued and enlarged, we would ask 
the clergy to consider whether the sin of uncleanness, with 
all ita manifold evils, concomitant and resulting, be not quite 
as frequent and flagrant in our midst, and as urgently 
waiting for the Gospel's i-emedy. Such consideration, we 
cannot doubt, would lead many to bewail jiast remissness in 
this, and add them as zealous fellow-labourers with those 
who " ha^e not shunned to declare all the counsel of God." 



Are we told that our scheme is Utopian? We answer 
that it might be liable to such a stigma, were our ex- 
pectations instant. To contemplate an immediate cure, by 
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such or any appliances, were indeed foolish. . But to use the 
means which science, reason, and religion I'ecommend, and 
to await the due results of such working, in faith, hope, and 
patience, is no utopianism. 



** Let us, then, be up and doing, 
[Battling bravely for our fate ;] 
Still acbieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait." 





VIDIMUS OP PROSTITUTION IN NEW-YORK. 

The gi-eater part of my own publication had been prepared 
for tlie pieaa before I met with Dr. Sanger's work. Else- 
■whei* I Lave giren an extract or two from it, and believe 
that the following summary, as given by the author, 
will be perused with interest by BritisE readers. The 
volume, of 68G pages, is entitled " The History of Prostitn- 
tution : its Extent, Causes, and Effects throughout the 
World." By William W. Sanger, M.D., Ilesident Physieian, 
Blackwell'a Island, New York City. The book was re- 
published in 1858, by Sampsoa Low, Son, & Co., London. 

The task (says Dr. Sanger) ia completed, and the reader's 
attention may bo' invited to the various facta substantiatad. 
as embodied in the following recapitulation : — 

There are six. thousiind public prostitutes in New-Tork-— 
the majority are ii-om fifteen to twenty-five years old. 

Thi-ee-eightbs of them were bora in the United States. 

Many of those born abroad came here poor, to improve 
their condition. \ 

Education is at a mry loio standard with t!iem. j 

One-fifth of them are mavried women. Vc._^ 

One-hall' of thorn have given birth to childred, and mom 
than one-half of these children are illegitimate. 

The ratio of mortality among children of prostitutes ia 
four times greater than the ordinary ratio among children la 
New-York. 

Many of these children are living in the abodes of vice and 
obscenity. 
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The majority of these women have been prostitutes for less 
than four yeai-s. 

The average duration of a prostitute's life is only four years. 

Nearly one-half of the prostitutes in New- York admit 
that they are or have been sufferers from syphilis. 

Seduction ; destitution ; ill treatment by parents, hus- 
bands, or relatives ; intemperance ; and bad company, are 
the main causes of prostitution. 

Women in this city have not sufficient means of employment. 

Their employment is inadequately remunerative. 

The associations of many employments are prejudicial to 
morality. 

Six-sevenths of the prostitutes drink intoxicating liquors 
to a gi'eater or less extent. 

Parental influences induce habitsyrf. intoxication. 

A professed respect for religion is .ijommon among them. 

A capital of nearly four milliona of dollars is invested in 
tbe business of prostitution. » 

"^I'he annual expenditure on account of prostitution is more 
than seven millions of dollars. 

Prohibitory measures have signally failed to suppress or 
check prostitution. 

A necessity exists for some action. 

Motives of policy require a change in the mode of procedure. 



LVBJD AKX> 0OOHIX.L, rBXlTTXBS tXD VSXBXVtm VOTrKSZBS, OLASOOW* 




The spectator (ho-adon),8e-pt. 16, 1843. — The remediea pro- 
posed ore lees impracticable tbau many tihat are put formu'd. 

Norxonformiat. • — ■ Mr. Ijogan's pamphlet is ^ frightful 
picture drawn from personal knowledge. It is full of vivid 
portraiture, containing statements' which make the flesh 
creep, and agonise every nerve of moral sensibility. 

The Patriot. — This is a pamphlet which demands im- 
::iediate and solemn attention. Its statistical facts are 
evidently correct, and the statements are truly appalling, 

Sunday School Magazine. — Without exception thia is the 
most appalling disclosure of vice we ever read. It is marked 
by the purity of its language. 

Wesleyan Assodalum Magaxtng. — The statements are 
deeply apx>alling, and are calculated to excite benevolent 
efiorta to rescue the poor deluded victima 

Dr. Campbell in the Cliristian Witnesa. — Mr. L. has per- 
formed a signal service to the public Ho has made astounding 
revelations concerning the present condition of society. He 
has handled a dreadful subject with a delicacy, a discretion, 
and an effectiveness which it were not easy to exceed. 

Liverpool Mercury. — We have here a catalogue of horrible 
and astounding facts given with a plainness, siroplicily, 
and truthfulness, which must astonish and appal the real 
friends of the human race. The horrors are detailed in a 
manner which raises not an impure thought, and the ail- 
ments founded upon them bespeak the reflecting and in- 
telligent mind of the author. 

Gateeliead Obgerver. — We commend the author for his 
boldness. He has done his work delicately and yet courage- ■ 
onsly. Not one word has he written that can minister to 
vice. On the contrary, all that he has published is calculated 
to do greiit good. He has exposed tlie fearful prevalence 
of a sin which society looks upon with mischiovous lenity, 
although its rava^s are most awful. 



Sirmijtffham Piiot. — We sincerely tmrt that the BucftesB- 
ful example of Mr. L, will Btimijate others to oulti^iite 
eoeri this neglected field, 

Tem/peranoe Recorder (Ipswich). — Moat important infop- 
matiou, very prudently and delicately handled. We 
recommend the perusal of it to all moi'al reformers. 

Glasgow Citizen, March 35, IS43. — The publication is 
brief and earnest, but contains a terrible amount of damning 
evidence as to the extent «aA varioua foi-ma of the evil, par- 
ticularly in oar own city. Mr. L. hue been a close and 
faithful observer of the working of the evil in our city, 
and his statements should be read by all who desire to see 
that evil abated and eradicated, 

Glasgow Argus. — Mr. Logan has brought to light most 
astounding revelations ; and, if nothing more ia done than, 
awakening the moral and religious public to a sense of the 
enormities practised in all large cities, the pamphlet cannot 
have been written in vain. 

Glasgow Saturday Evening Post. — We direct the reader's 
attention to the pulnful facts bo skilfully, and at the same 
time, so delicately brought forward by the author, and 
heartily commend their perusal to the general public. 

Christian Journal.— The question is, will a person rlaa 
traoi a perusal of the hook with more or viith less horror of' 
the vice deacribhd, than when he sat downl — and by this 
test we are bound to look upon Mr. Logan's effort as a. 
service to pure morality. 

Tait'a Edinburgh Magazine. — Another horrible recordf; 
but with fewer incredible-looking general averments and ia», 
ferencea than we have »een in works of this nature. 

United Secession (now the United Presh/terian,) Magai 
— This ia an interesting pamplilet on an exceedingly pai 
subject. To the Christian philanthropist, we recommend 
little volume, in which he will find a mass of facts which 
sbu'tle and grieve him, but nothing to ofiend his delicacy. 

Free Church Magazine- — This terrible pamphlet m 
such a fearltii state of matters, which cries aloud for 
immediate and effectual remedy. 
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